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Preface 


Fanny Meunier! and Julie Van de Vyver? 


The theme selected for the 2019 EuroCALL conference held in Louvain-la- 
Neuve was ‘CALL and complexity’. We decided to opt for a positive vision of 
complexity. As languages are known to be intrinsically and linguistically complex, 
as are the many determinants of learning (additional) languages, we wanted to 
view complexity as a challenge to be embraced collectively. The 2019 conference 
allowed us to pay tribute to providers of Computer Assisted Language Learning 
(CALL) solutions and to recognize the complexity of their task, to acknowledge 
the notion of complexity to ensure the provision of ad hoc CALL solutions, and 
to draw both learners’ and teachers’ attention to complexity issues so that they can 
make the most of their learning/teaching experience. 


The 27th EuroCALL conference was hosted by UCLouvain in Louvain-la-Neuve 
(Belgium), in collaboration with KU Leuven, from the 28th to the 31st of August 
2019. The local organizing team, with the help of the EuroCALL executive 
committee and the scientific committee, worked hard to offer the participants a 
well-filled conference program which included no fewer than: 


* 189 paper presentations; 
¢ 4 symposia; 

¢ 10 workshops; and 

¢ 46 posters. 


All of these activities were divided into the following sub-themes in CALL: social 
inclusion, computer mediated communication and telecollaboration, corpora and 
language learning, digital bi- and multi-literacies, digital game-based language 
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learning, intelligent CALL, mobile assisted language learning, natural language 
processing applications, open educational resources and practices, research trends, 
second language acquisition principles, task complexity, teacher education and 
professional development, the complexity, accuracy, and fluency framework, and 
virtual reality and gamification. 


We were lucky to have three wonderful keynote presentations! 


The first one, by Andrea Révész (University College London, UK), addressed “Task 
complexity and technology-mediated language learning: issues and possibilities’. 
Andrea explained that despite the substantial theoretical and empirical work on 
cognitive task complexity in task-based language teaching, the bulk of research on 
task complexity has so far been conducted in face-to-face settings. Less is known 
about the effects of task complexity on L2 use and development in technology- 
mediated environments. In her talk, she explored how the cognitive complexity 
of technology-mediated tasks may influence L2 production and learning. She 
also offered suggestions on how task complexity research may be extended in 
technology-mediated contexts to inform task-based language teaching theory and 
practice. 


The second one, by Detmar Meurers (University of Tiibingen, Germany), focused 
more specifically on ‘Analyzing linguistic complexity’. As pointed by Detmar, 
linguistic complexity can be analyzed at all levels of the linguistic system, 
language use, and human processing. Such analyses can provide empirically rich 
perspectives on second language development, especially given large-scale data 
available through CALL systems. After illustrating that with EFCAMDAT? data 
by 174,000 learners of the Englishtown system, Detmar explored how we can turn 
from such post-hoc observations of development to CALL interventions aimed at 
fostering complexity development through adaptive input. 


The last keynote, by Jan Elen (KU Leuven, Belgium), was titled ‘Dealing with 
complex learning: opportunities offered by technology’. Jan showed us that 
although complex learning goals are at the core of education, achieving such goals 
is difficult. Technology may help in two respects. First, as the result of technology 
of education, Instructional Design (ID) models may offer a framework to structure 
effective education for complex learning. Second, as technology for education 
and within the context of an ID model, technological tools can be used to support 
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students’ learning activities. His talk also offered numerous concrete illustrations 
of all these opportunities. 


More information about the keynote speeches, as well as the full program, may be 
found on the conference website: http://www.eurocall2019.be 


We would like to extend our warmest thanks to all participants, presenters, 
keynotes, special interest groups, and program committee members who made 
EuroCALL 2019 such a great success. 


We would also like to thank the authors of the papers and the many reviewers 
who offered their time and expertise to ensure the high quality of the submissions 
included in the present volume. Finally, we express our deepest gratitude to Sylvie 
Thouésny and Linda Bradley for their hard work and dedication to EuroCALL 
and its publications. 


We hope you will enjoy reading this volume as it offers a rich glimpse into the 
numerous debates that took place during EuroCALL 2019. We look forward 
to continuing those debates and discussions with you at the next EuroCALL 
conferences! 
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Virtual reality from the perspective of Saudi faculty 


Hana Alhudaithy! 


Abstract. Nowadays, we live in an ever-evolving technological world. There is thus 
a growing need to explore the use of modern technology in education in general, 
and in higher education in particular. The present paper investigates the use and 
effectiveness of Virtual Reality (VR) in higher education from the perspective of 
Saudi faculty at the College of Languages and Translation, King Khalid University 
(KKU). A mixed-method research design was applied. A questionnaire and focus 
group interviews were used to collect quantitative and qualitative data. Results 
indicated a limited use of VR among faculty due to lack of facilities, insufficient 
support (particularly for junior faculty), and lack of female technicians for the 
female-only campus and cultural aspects (e.g. female privacy). It is important to 
consider the need for high-speed internet and enhanced facilities for both students 
and faculty alike. 


Keywords: virtual reality, faculty, perspective. 


1. Introduction 


Recently, it has been evident that a number of developing countries, including 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia (KSA) are implementing big changes to higher 
education. The key objective of these changes is to enhance educational standards 
and economic development and stability. The KSA government’s attempts to 
accomplish this objective have been relatively successful. Educational technology 
advancements and information technology investment in Saudi universities are 
a major and positive result of the national development that aims to ensure 
quality education and communication. Sarkar (2012) explains that improving 
the educational system is a key aim of educational technology. By employing 
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more effective and efficient technology, the quality of education can be enhanced 
(Alfarani, 2016). 


The present paper aims to explore the use of VR in higher education institutions 
and its effectiveness from Saudi faculty’s viewpoints. According to Getso and 
Bakon (2017), VR means a digital environment (world) where students can 
engage in and interact with each other and with other objects and it supports 
multiple learning styles such as ImmerseMe, Expeditions, Mondly, FluentU, and 
Cardboard. 


2. The use of learning technology in Saudi Arabia 


Over the last decade, higher education in KSA has witnessed major developments 
and the Saudi government has spent vast amounts of time and money for improving 
the educational sector (Alamri, 2011). 


According to Al-Asmari and Rabb Khan (2014), there is a lack of information about 
the use of educational technology in KSA and other Middle-Eastern countries, 
where the official usage of web-based technologies is significantly slower than 
the Western countries. Nonetheless, Alfarani (2016) refers to a number of reports 
showing an increase in the use of tablets, smartphones, and mobile devices in higher 
education classes in KSA. Moreover, Daggett (2014) stresses that the application 
of technology in education is still a new concept, thus governments and authorities 
do not have a great deal of experience in this field. 


3. Method 


The current paper aims to investigate the use and effectiveness of VR in higher 
education from the perspective of Saudi faculty at the College of Languages and 
Translation, KKU. To achieve this objective, a mixed-method approach (qualitative 
and quantitative) was employed. A case study is adopted to explore a specific target 
population (academic members) in a specified place (KKU in KSA). It is the best 
method since it helps generate a rich insight into the topic. 


3.1. Tools 


The questionnaire (a quantitative questionnaire and an open-ended qualitative 
questionnaire) and focus groups were utilized to collect the required data. 


Virtual reality from the perspective of Saudi faculty 


3.2. Data collection 


Arabic is the national language of KSA, thus the tools were presented in English 
with an Arabic translation to avoid misunderstanding. The questionnaire comprised 
12 items distributed to two domains: perceptions of VR (eight items) and challenges 
in taking up VR (four items), see supplementary materials. 


As for social science research and educational studies, focus groups are deemed 
a highly beneficial tool of exploring opinions, perspectives and experiences of 
participants (Cohen, Manion, & Morrison, 2007). In the present paper, focus groups 
were used to create interpersonal relations among the participants to generate rich 
information that supports or undermines the implementation of VR. Participants 
were distributed to three focus groups, each of which consisted of five females. 
Thematic analysis was used to analyse the data collected from the focus groups by 
reading the data and defining the emerging themes using a word-based technique, 
inspection techniques, and coding. 


In May 2018, the questionnaire was distributed online in English and Arabic to 
male and female faculties (see Table |). It remained open for four months to allow 


most faculties to participate. 


Table 1. Sample and questionnaire items 


Participants Questionnaire 
Gender Male female Domain Ttem 
68 59 
Focus group 15 females Perceptions of VR 8 
Challenges in taking up VR 4 
Total 127 Total 12 


4. Discussion 


The results indicate that (96%) of participants use one or more type of VR 
technology in teaching. In addition, (75%) of participants agree that VR 
technologies are easy to be employed in the teaching and learning process. There 
were no significant gender differences evident in the questionnaire responses 
regarding the use of VR in education. However, the findings of qualitative analysis 
indicate that fewer facilities and services are available on female campuses. For 
this reason, subsequent focus groups concentrated on females to identify the 
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causes behind the results of this research and other studies in KSA relating to the 
implementation of VR. 


Similar opinions reported by both genders may be a result of being governed by 
university regulations which are exclusively created from a male perspective. In 
this context, women have a limited power and do not participate actively in the 
decision-making process. Alfarani’s (2016) findings support this result indicating 
that females were more often afraid to make decisions due to fear of losing their 
job if they did not agree with the prevailing opinions. Women therefore commonly 
repeated the majority opinion and stuck to the university’s general resolutions in 
order to safeguard their own jobs. This was very much the case until April 2016, 
when the Crown Prince Muhammed Bin Salman announced the new Saudi Vision 
2030, in which women would be afforded more rights, and would be made into 
stronger and more influential society members. 


Furthermore, information obtained from the focus group indicated that the lack 
of information and communications technology knowledge that junior faculties 
possess could be a major factor hindering the use of VR in their classrooms. Arabic 
language as well was considered to be one of the barriers in using VR and this also 
confirmed by Albalooshi, Mohamed, and Al-Jaroodi (2011). 


Therefore, students and faculty should attend training courses to assist them with 
such technology. When student and faculty can understand the great potential of 
VR and are able to use it effectively, then their knowledge will be improved and 
they can use this powerful tool in their classrooms. 


Besides holding training and ensuring resources, it is important to raise students’ as 
well as faculties’ awareness about the importance of employing VR in education. 
One participant indicated that VR should be promoted and students should be 
informed about its potential to assist in specific subject areas. The functions most 
appropriate for each topic of study should be pointed out, particularly for foreign 
languages education. If used properly, VR may aid in enhancing the performance 
of students as well as faculty. 


5. Conclusions 


To sum up, Saudi faculties agree that employing VR could have a pivotal position 
in teaching and learning, especially for foreign languages education. However, 
there are several problems associated with VR. Nonetheless, the participants 
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appear to have hope and enthusiasm when it comes to using modern technology, 
particularly VR, which can enhance foreign language education and improve 
students’ motivation. 


There appears to be an optimistic future for the use of VR in higher education, 
however it is crucial to address any relevant drawbacks such as the potential costs. 
Future studies may explore the use of modern technology and its advantages for 
faculty and students. They may also explore the benefits and drawbacks of using a 
variety of technologies in different contexts and cultures. 
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The role of educational technologists in the provision 
of language courses in higher education: a case study 


Christopher Allen! and David Richardson? 


Abstract. In recent years, schools, municipalities, and universities have made 
increasing use of educational technologists (edtechs) to support teaching staff in 
the delivery of technology-based courses in face-to-face, blended, or purely online 
formats. This paper is a case study focusing on the types of training and support 
provision provided by three edtechs within the arts and humanities faculty of a large 
provincial university in southern Sweden. The edtechs also identify a number of 
obstacles in the way of developing Information and Communication Technology 
(ICT) and computer assisted language learning expertise among teaching staff. 


Keywords: edtech, ICT, language teaching, professional training. 


1. Introduction 


The wholesale introduction of digital technology into higher education over 
the past 25 years has brought with it an increasing need for both technological 
and pedagogical support for academic staff tasked with the implementation 
of the technology in the courses they teach. Edtechs and learning designers are 
examples of new professional categories which have emerged in the wake of 
these developments. In the case of digitally advanced countries like Sweden, 
many university faculties have employed edtechs who work to provide faculty 
support and encourage collaborative working practices in ICT as well as acting 
in some cases as instructional course designers with institutional Virtual Learning 
Environments (VLEs). More rarely, edtechs may also be engaged in researching 
and surveying emerging trends in the educational uses of technology. 
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Following the introduction of VLEs in the 1990’s, the impact of VLEs in higher 
education has received extensive attention in the literature (e.g. Britain & Liber, 
1999; Weller, 2007a). Nevertheless, there has been a dearth of research into the 
important work being done by edtechs supporting VLE use in the institutions and 
subject areas they serve. However, institutional VLE use has been the subject of 
criticism (Weller, 2007b; Leslie, 2007). This short paper presents a preliminary 
case study of the role played by edtechs in the provision of blended and online 
courses in a language department at a Swedish university. 


2. The study 


This paper presents a case study based on semi-structured interviews (see 
supplementary materials) with three edtechs currently working within a university’s 
arts and humanities faculty in Sweden. In addition to modern languages, the edtechs 
provide support to members of staff in the subject areas of design, music, media 
and communication, art, cultural studies, and journalism. 


The interviews were carried out separately with each edtech during the Spring 
2019 term (see supplementary materials for a list of questions), focusing on 
their supporting roles for academic staff within the university’s department of 
language. In Questions 6a-6d, respondents had to rate importance on a scale of 
one (not important) to seven (very important). The department makes extensive 
use of Moodle as a VLE; the ICT infrastructure available to teaching staff is 
advantageous, with facilities for screencasting (Kaltura CaptureSpace) and a 
streaming server enabling the full integration of video material with the VLE. The 
cloud-based video conferencing tool Zoom is also supported and fully integrated 
into the Moodle learning platform. 


The respective backgrounds of the edtechs are listed below in Table |, with 
fictitious names used to protect their anonymity throughout. 


Table 1. Respective backgrounds and experience of the edtechs 


Edtech Background and experience 


Rebecca 10 years experience in ICT supporting role; background as a computer 
technician and Information Technology (IT) systems support 

Anna official job title of edtech since 2013 but overall 

10 years experience with ICT 


Paul 24 years experience in IT/ICT pedagogical support; 
10 years with the official job title of edtech developer 
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Interview video material in the form of Zoom recordings was subsequently 
uploaded to the university’s secure Box digital storage facility; the material was 
otherwise not transcribed or edited in any form. 


3. Discussion 


3.1. General 


There appeared to be a uniformity in the support provision regardless of subject 
specialisms, with one or two notable exceptions which will be outlined below. 
Overwhelmingly, provision of support and interaction with teaching staff centred 
around Moodle, the institutional VLE adopted by the university and the closely 
integrated tools of Zoom for video conferencing and Kaltura CaptureSpace. 


3.2. Highlighting important aspects 
of the work of the institutional edtech 


Paul highlighted his role in building relations and developing an ongoing climate 
of cooperation marked by continuity rather than seeing himself as some sort of 
one off ‘helpdesk’ (see Table 2). Another important aspect was his availability to 
language teachers seeking ICT support. Paul also stressed the practical aspects 
of his job as an edtech in encouraging teachers to make use of and experiment 
with ICT tools and resources in their teaching. Anna described her role in terms 
of dealing with more acute support problems. Paul focused on the need to keep 
himself up-to-date via social networks and forums, while Anna highlighted the 
importance of keeping in phase with internal documentation and university ICT 
policy. Rebecca stressed the importance of the final product outcome, in creating 
a good digital environment, retaining students on both blended and online 
courses, and ensuring satisfactory levels throughput (the proportion of students 
enrolled that complete the course). 


Table 2. Highlighting areas of importance 


Support area Rating 7=very important; 
1=not important 
Anna Rebecca _| Paul 
Providing technical support for language teachers | 7 7 7 
Providing pedagogical support 7 6 7 
for language teachers 
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Establishing collaborative learning 6 7 6 
practices within language teaching staff 
instructional design (i.e. designing courses 
and course templates) using Moodle 

and VLE implementational policy 
Researching emerging trends in ICT for eS) 7 7 
the language teaching sector and keeping 
language teaching staff updated with 
technical developments in the field 


3.3. Main types of support offered 


Of the areas listed in Question 5 (see supplementary materials), the provision of 
one-to-one consultative support was seen as the most important and effective. 
From Paul’s experience, this form of support was the most effective in ensuring 
that teachers were able to get started with an initial course room in Moodle; group 
training courses with more than ten teachers were not seen as an effective delivery 
mode. The highlighting of early adopters as enthusiasts was also seen as important; 
Paul stressed the importance of teacher enthusiasts inspiring other teachers more 
effectively than edtechs. Online support was not an area with positive experiences 
for Paul and “‘brownbag’ lunchtime courses and sessions were not seen as being 
effective with teachers needing time for relaxation. 


3.4. | Edtechs and specific support for language teachers 


As mentioned previously, the edtechs did not see a great difference between 
the support they provided to language teachers and other faculty members. The 
department has however run a language lab for a number of years, although 
support provision for this facility was no longer a significant part of the edtech’s 
job description. Two edtechs did however single out ICT tools and resources for 
synchronous interactivity (such as using Zoom) in language proficiency training for 
communicative dialogues and information gap activities. The edtechs were asked 
whether they lacked any specific subject area knowledge (i.e. relating to language 
teaching and applied linguistics etc.) in terms of the support they are able to offer 
the department’s teaching staff. 


While none of the edtechs had any formal university background in language/ 
language teaching, any perceived lack of knowledge relating to language was not 
seen as being important in their provision of ICT support. Significantly, however, 
Anna brought up the need to understand better the types of ICT usage among 
language teachers in schools, given the importance of language teacher training 
within the department/faculty. In many cases these resources differ from the tools 
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used by the university; for example the Google Classroom suite is commonly used 
by teachers in the Swedish state system as a VLE/learning management system as 
opposed to Moodle. 


3.5. Obstacles 


The main problem in raising ICT expertise among academic staff identified by 
respondents was the lack of priority given to ICT and digital skills by university 
management. Paul stressed the lack of importance given to digital skills when 
language staff are employed and the over-emphasis on more traditional academic 
merits, such as publication lists of research articles. Departmental heads need to 
be more aware of these demands and offer greater rewards for the acquisition of 
digital skills in career path development. Anna mentioned for example the award 
of digital badges for specific skills acquisition. 


4. Conclusions 


The edtechs are clearly committed to the provision of support regarding 
institutional use of the Moodle VLE and its integration with Zoom and 
CaptureSpace. The VLE, Zoom and CaptureSpace package is seen as the 
embodiment of the personal learning environment for teaching staff. The place 
of the institutional VLE in the faculty’s support for ICT in language teaching 
seems assured at least for the time being; this situation seems to fly in the face 
of some commentators such as Weller (2007b), who somewhat prematurely 
foresaw the death of the institutionalised VLE. This situation obviously reflects 
administrative decisions taken within the institution but it would seem that the 
edtechs interviewed do not favour Leslie’s (2007) alternative solution of ‘loosely 
coupled teaching’, where teachers use their own external tools and resources 
outside the institutional VLE. The identification of a lack of priority — on the part 
of management in higher education — given to the acquisition of teaching staff 
ICT expertise is a very important one; raising the status of ICT skills among other 
more academic merits would potentially have a positive aspect on blended and 
online course provision. 
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Piloting Netflix for intra-formal language learning 


Antonie Alm! 


Abstract. The expansion of the Ne¢flix TV-network around the globe has made 
foreign language films and TV-series accessible for formal and informal language 
learning experiences. As students in educational settings are starting to engage in 
informal second language (L2) Netflix viewing, it is time that new pedagogical 
approaches support learners to optimise the resource for successful language 
learning. This pilot study reports on a project conducted with 12 intermediate level 
German students who watched self-selected German TV-series. For three weeks, 
students described and commented on each other’s viewing experiences in their 
weekly blogs. In a final report, participants reflected on their affective and cognitive 
engagement with the series. Findings of this study indicate that previous informal 
exposure to Nef#flix series positively impacted on the participants’ willingness to 
engage in extensive out-of-class listening. The learning experience in the formal 
context positively affected subsequent informal L2-series watching. 


Keywords: Netflix, German, intra-formal language learning. 


ale Introduction 


Foreign language movies have long been a popular resource in language education. 
The emergence of Netflix, available in over 190 countries and in 26 languages, 
however, has made foreign films more accessible. Second language (L2) students 
who enjoy TV-series in their native language might also feel inclined to look up 
similar programmes in other languages. It is this potential predisposition to engage 
in L2 entertainment that opens a new foundation for alternative language learning 
approaches. This paper explores the idea of using Ne/¢flix as a resource for extensive 
listening in an intermediate level language class and proposes the concept of intra- 
formal language learning as a pedagogical framework. 
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1.1. Netflix 


Accessible around the globe, on demand, and on mobile devices, Ne#flix has taken 
the television experience to a new level (Jenner, 2018). Popular TV-series are 
released as entire seasons, tempting viewers to engage in addictive binge-watching. 
The powerful appeal of some of the series makes them not only an easily accessible 
but also highly motivating resource for language learning. Further, the language 
features provided by Ne¢flix can support language learners at all levels. 


Viewers are able to watch a foreign language film or series in its original version, 
dubbed, with subtitles in their native (L1) or target (L2) language. The options 
are multiple. One can even choose to watch a film in one’s L1 with L2 subtitles. 
Vanderplank (2016) has for a long time and more recently, again discussed the 
benefits of captions for language learning. Initially conceived for the hard of 
hearing, they present a beneficial learning tool for language learners. The variety 
of choices available on Ne¢flix multiplies learner options, as also shown by Dizon 
(2018) who used Ne#flix for English language students in Japan. 


The language learning community outside academia has also been quick to point 
out the learning potential of Ne¢flix: language learning blogs such as FluentU have 
written about How to Navigate Netflix for Learning Languages’, Lindsay does 
Languages published The ultimate guide to Netflix for language learning, and The 
Guardian reports on How Netflix could transform the way we learn languages’. 
In addition, some web browsers have developed extensions to add functionality 
to Netflix subtitles (e.g. Language Learning with Netflix’, Mate translate, or 


LingvoTV). 


The convenient access to the language resource, its inbuilt and extended learning 
tools, as well as the ability to download many programmes to mobile devices make 
Netflix an appealing tool for language learning in either the formal or informal 
learning context. 


1.2. Intra-formal language learning 


The terms formal, non-formal and informal have been used to describe the nature 
of learning (other-initiated or self-initiated), and where it is taking place (in an 
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accredited or non-accredited educational or private setting). The boundaries 
between these categories have become fluid over recent years as formal 
educational contexts often include out-of-class experiences, and as informal 
(prior) knowledge is increasingly recognised in formal contexts (e.g. badge 
system). It is, however, useful to maintain conventional definitions to discuss 
the conditions of different learning experiences and the impact they have on 
each other. I further use the term intra-formal to describe the interdependent 
nature of informal (self-initiated and out-of-class) and formal (classroom-bound) 
learning experiences. Intra-formal language learning draws on prior informal L2 
exposure and world knowledge (students use Ne#flix in their L1, have L1 viewing 
habits), raises the learners’ metacognitive awareness (through discussion and 
self-reflection), and prepares them for more significant subsequent informal L2 
engagement (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Intra-formal language learning 


————) 
Informal 


other-initiated self-initiated 
educational setting private setting 


This paper reports on a pilot study on the use of Netflix for language learning. It 
investigates the metacognitive strategy development of a group of intermediate 
language learners, influenced by both formal and informal elements, by the task 
design, and the personal prior experiences and preferences. The wider study seeks 
to explain from the perspective of formal learning, under which conditions learners 
engage in self-study, as well as from the perspective of informal learning, and 
the behaviour learners display based on prior (informal) experiences and their 
personal preferences for extensive listening (TV-series watching). This short paper 
focuses on the learning strategies participants developed based on their out-of- 
class learning experiences. 
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2. Method 


2.1. Participants and task description 


The study involved 12 intermediate level German language students (B2) who 
watched self-selected German TV-series in their own time. The participants were 
introduced to German TV-series on Ne¢flix and on other video streaming services. 
In addition, strategies for one-way listening were discussed in class. For three 
weeks, students watched their individual series and wrote about their viewing 
experiences in their weekly blogs. Participants were guided to write in their first 
blog entry about their first impressions of their chosen series, in their second post 
where and when they watched the series and in their third post how they ‘viewed’ 
and ‘listened to’ the series, reflecting on their learning strategies. Their final report 
was structured in three parts, covering (1) the content of their series, (2) adopted 
listening strategies, and (3) their learning experience. Participants were able to read 
and comment on each other’s blogs and final reports. They granted permission for 
their work to be used for this study. 


2.2. Data analysis 


The participants’ blog entries (28), the comments on these entries (35), and their 
final reports (12) were manually processed. Following the coding criteria of 
Ellis and Barkhuizen (2005), the data was first read line-by-line. For this open- 
coding procedure, the texts of individual learners were combined in separate word 
documents. The learner experiences and observations were coded and organised 
into themes. The themes were then compared across all documents and a new 
document was created, grouping extracts with similar themes into categories. 
The following strategies emerged: selection and planning strategies, and listening 
strategies, which were divided into the following categories: subtitle use, use of 
background information, listening for global understanding, replay, looking up 
words and directed attention. The collective use of these strategies is presented in 
the next section. 


3. Discussion 


Participants chose a range of different TV-series, from Ne¢flix and other video 
streaming services (ARD Mediathek, MySpass, YouTube): Babylon Berlin (6), 
Charité (2), Die Heiland (1), Meuchelbeck (1), Hilfe Hochzeit (1), Jim Knopf (1). 
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The selections reflect personal interests and preferences, also providing different 
learning conditions for individual participants (e.g. no subtitles on MySpass). 
Their approaches consequently varied from person to person. The strategies listed 
below represents a collection of strategies representative for a minimum of three 
participants. Phrased as recommendations, they reflect the insights participants 
gained during the activity: 


A. 


Selection: find a series that is interesting, at the right level, and fits in with 
daily activities (length of episode). This creates realistic goals from the 
outset. 


Preparation: read episode guide — recommended by most participants 
(“I don’t know why I haven’t done this before’). 


Develop regular routines: the ability to make viewing a habit was seen as 
a major factor for both enjoyment and language development. 


Time management: related to routine, the need to put enough time aside to 
read the episode guide, to watch the programme, and to replay scenes with 
difficult vocabulary or complicated storylines. Choose times when rested, 
to improve focus. 


Getting into it: listening for the gist, instead of listening for individual 
words which slow down the viewing process. Don’t make this a vocabulary 
learning exercise only. Focusing on body language, movement of lips, setting 
to support understanding. Some find it important to watch whole episodes 
(not sections) for a sense of achievement which in turn fosters commitment. 


Replay: the magic word to improve understanding. Replay whole episodes, 
scenes or only specific words, and write them down to remember. The inbuilt 
replay function in Ne¢flix and many other providers makes this an easy option. 
Vocabulary app: some participants liked the idea of using an app to review 


the vocabulary they had learned. 


Conclusions 


The ability to choose their own series, guided by personal interest and preference 
for content and format, increased the willingness of the participants to fully engage 
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in this project. Prompted to reflect on their strategy use, they shared and discussed 
their viewing and learning experiences in their individual blogs. The development 
of planning and listening strategies in collaboration with their classmates equipped 
participants with a range of useful strategies for future viewings beyond the 
classroom. 
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A comparison of learner characteristics, 
beliefs, and usage of ASR-CALL systems 


Gemma Artieda! and Bindi Clements? 


Abstract. Wall Street English* has built online activities that allow students to 
record phrases and receive word-level Automatic Speech Recognition (ASR) 
driven pronunciation feedback. Students in language centres in China, Vietnam, 
Saudi Arabia, and Italy (N=2,867) used ASR-Computer Assisted Language 
Learning (CALL) activities, and some (N=482) completed a questionnaire. 
A high number of students reported that ASR-CALL activities helped them to 
improve their pronunciation. However, the study found remarkable differences 
in usage of product features across countries, with students from Vietnam and 
China using more retries than Saudi Arabia, and students from Italy using the 
fewest retries. Students from China, Vietnam, and Saudi Arabia more frequently 
listened to model audios than students from Italy. A series of Kruskal-Wallis 
tests revealed significant group differences between dominant L1 and students’ 
beliefs and perceptions using ASR, and between age groups and students’ beliefs 
and perceptions using ASR. This study points to the importance of considering 
regional differences, and suggests that learner engagement may depend not only 
on the effectiveness of the technology, but also on learner beliefs and perceptions. 


Keywords: ASR, speech recognition, pronunciation, pronunciation feedback, 
learner beliefs and perceptions. 
1. Introduction 


ASR-CALL activities offer considerable opportunities for individualised practice 
and personalised feedback on pronunciation (Levis, 2007), and recent studies 
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demonstrate that ASR-CALL activities can have a measurable impact on learning 
(inter alia, Golonka et al., 2014). 


Perceptions regarding the difficulty of achieving English pronunciation skills may 
be linked to L1/nationality (cf. Cenoz & Lecumberri, 1999; Simon & Taverniers, 
2011), and while there are commonalities, beliefs regarding effective learning 
strategies have been found to differ according to learner L1/nationality (Nowacka, 
2012). Such beliefs may lead to pre-conceptions relating to the effectiveness of 
ASR-CALL activities, which may affect student engagement. This study explores 
adult students’ engagement with ASR-CALL activities and aims to address the 
following research questions. 


¢ Do students think pronunciation activities with ASR help them improve 
their pronunciation? 


¢ Do students in four countries (China, Vietnam, Italy, and Saudi Arabia) 
make different use of ASR-CALL activity features? 


e Are there differences between L1s and age groups in students’ beliefs and 
perceptions on learning pronunciation using ASR? 


2. Method 


2.1. Context and participants 


Wall Street English uses proprietary learning content to deliver a blended-learning 
course, offering a combination of multimedia self-study lessons and face-to-face 
teacher-led classes. It incorporated ASR word-level pronunciation feedback into 
three multimedia activity types: (1) repeat and practise, (2) read and record, and 
(3) conversation. 


Students were exposed to these ASR activities as part of their course over six 
weeks. Researchers had access to anonymised back-end data at the end. Participants 
(N=2,867) completed ASR-powered course activities, and 482 of these responded 
to an optional, anonymous online questionnaire. There was an unequal age range 
distribution in questionnaire participants in terms of the most common age groups: 
19-40 in China, 16-40 in Vietnam, 16-30 in Saudi Arabia, and 23-60 in Italy 
(Table 1). 
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Table 1. Participants 
China Vietnam Saudi Italy Total 


N % N % N % N % N 
Studied activities 1,153 40% |1,192 42% (171 (6% 351 12% | 2,867 
with ASR 


Took the 153) |32% (|173 | 36% 85 18% |71 15% 482 
questionnaire 
2.2. Instruments 


Learners completed the activities as part of their normal studies. They were familiar 
with them, only ASR feedback was new. Questionnaire items (see Table 2 and 
Table 3) were based on previous research. A six-step Likert scale (from 1=not at all 
to 6=fully agree) was used. 


3. Results and discussion 


Ninety-five percent of students believed that pronunciation activities with 
ASR helped improve their pronunciation. Vietnamese students were the most 
enthusiastic (98.8%), closely followed by students in Italy (98.5%), then in Saudi 
Arabia (95.2%), and, finally, students in China (91.5%). 


Concerning the usage of ASR activity features, students in all territories used a much 
lower number of attempts than they were allowed. Students in China, Saudi Arabia, 
and Italy only used one attempt (Mdn=1) and those in Vietnam used two (Mdn=2), 
whereas they were allowed three attempts in Activities 1 and 2, and four in 3. For 
listening to model audio recordings, students in China and Vietnam reported using 
this feature the most (82%), less so for students in Saudi Arabia (57%) and in Italy 
(41%). Finally, students in Vietnam reported listening to own utterance recordings 
the most (80%), less so for students in China (66%) and in Saudi Arabia (61%), and 
remarkably lower usage was reported by students in Italy (57%). 


Finally, we investigated potential between-group differences in age groups and Lls 
in students’ beliefs and perceptions about L2 pronunciation items. The analyses for 
age revealed statistically significant differences between age groups and all items but 
one (Item 4 — see Table 2). Differences were favourable to the youngest age group 
(16-22), suggesting that older learners may have less overall confidence in their 
ability to acquire pronunciation skills (Marinova-Todd, Marshall, & Snow, 2000). 
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Table 2. Kruskal-Wallis test results for beliefs and perceptions about L2 
pronunciation and age ranges 


# | Items N M(SD) Mean | df Wa P Effect 
Rank Size 
d 
1 I believe that I will 482 2 49 .000* | 0.66 
eventually be able 
to speak English 
very well. 
16-22 167 | 5.26(.83) | 268.45 
23-30 153. | 4.97(1.21) | 243.62 
31-60+ 162 | 4.75(1.18) | 211.72 
2 |Icanusetechnology (482 2 14.4 | .001* 0.32 


to help me improve 
my pronunciation. 


16-22 167 | 5.22(.93) | 272.34 
23-30 153 | 4.73(1.23) | 219.60 
31-60+ 162 | 4.80(1.27) | 230.39 
3 | I feel at ease when 482 2 19.3. | .000* | 0.03 
I have to speak 
English. 
16-22 167 |4.37(1.27) 278.53 
23-30 153 | 3.83(1.42) | 227.26 
31-60+ 162 | 3.74(1.39) | 216.77 
4 |1I feel insecure about 482 2 a] 624 
my pronunciation. 
16-22 167 | 3.67(1.55) | 248.46 
23-30 153 | 3.60(1.57) | 242.02 
31-60+ 162 | 3.53(1.39) 233.83 
5 |Itis important forme | 482 2 21 .000* | 0.12 


to speak English with 
an excellent English 


pronunciation. 
16-22 167 | 5.64(.90) | 269.93 
23-30 153 | 5.43(1.02) | 241.87 
31-60+ 162 | 5.24(1.05) 211.85 
6 |lam happy with my 482 2 8.4 .015* | 0.23 


pronunciation as 
long as people can 
understand me. 


16-22 167 | 3.76(1.60) 259.58 
23-30 153 | 3.21(1.78) | 216.05 
31-60+ 162 | 3.59(1.55) 246.90 


* p<0.05, d.,,,., “0-2 (small), 0.5 (medium), 0.8 (large) 
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Results for L1 analyses are displayed in Table 3. The analyses yielded statistically 
significant differences between LIs and all beliefs and perceptions about L2 
pronunciation statements, in line with some findings reported in Nowacka 
(2012). 


The effect sizes were noticeably larger than for age groups, which may help to 
explain some differences found in feature usage. For example, students from Italy, 
who reported the lowest instances of listening to both the sample and their own 
recorded audios, also demonstrated lowest self-belief in ability to be able to speak 
English very well, and placed lowest importance on being able to speak with 
excellent pronunciation. 


Table 3. Kruskal-Wallis test results for beliefs and perceptions about L2 
pronunciation with L1s 


# | Items N M(SD) Mean |df | 7’ p Effect 
Rank Size 
d 
1 | I believe that I will 482 3. | 29.5 | .000* | 0.48 
eventually be able to 
speak English very well. 
Chinese 153 4.83(1.37) | 234.89 
Vietnamese 173 | 5.20(.85) | 259.07 
Arabic 85 | 5.29(.89) | 276.22 
Italian 71 | 4.52(.99) | 171.37 
2 | Ican use technology 482 3 19.1 | .000* | 0.37 


to help me improve 
my pronunciation. 


Chinese 153 | 4.58(1.42) | 211.92 
Vietnamese 173 | 5.19(.92) | 266.75 
Arabic 85 5.12(1.05) | 264.54 
Italian 71 4.77(1.07) | 216.13 
3 I feel at ease when I have | 482 3 37.9 | .000* | 0.56 
to speak English. 
Chinese 153 | 3.70(1.52) | 217.84 
Vietnamese 173. | 4.47(1.21) | 289.59 
Arabic 85 3.92(1.39) | 231.39 
Italian 71 3.49(1.09) | 187.42 
4 ‘I feel insecure about 482 3 13.9 | .003* | 0.30 
my pronunciation. 
Chinese 153 3.47(1.67) | 228.31 
Vietnamese 173 | 3.93(1.35) 270.12 
Arabic 85 3.22(1.66) | 208.49 
Italian 71 3.60(1.35) | 239.70 
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5 It is important for me 482 3 113.1 | .000* | 1.09 
to speak English with 
an excellent English 


pronunciation. 
Chinese 153. 5.35(1.13) | 236.86 
Vietnamese 173 |5.71(.68) | 269.73 
Arabic 85 | 5.88(.42) | 294.76 
Italian 71 =| 4.45(1.16) | 118.96 
6 [lam happy with my 482 3 77.1 | .000* | 0.85 


pronunciation as long as 
people can understand me. 


Chinese 153 | 2.62(1.63) | 168.05 
Vietnamese 173 | 3.76(1.52) 251.76 
Arabic 85 | 4.43(1.51) 315.31 
Italian 71 4.09(1.19) | 286.42 


* p<0.05, d_,,,., 0-2 (small), 0.5 (medium), 0.8 (large) 


4. Conclusions 


Learners were overwhelmingly positive towards ASR-CALL’s potential in helping 
improve their pronunciation. However, differences in feature usage were observed 
between students of different L1s/nationalities, which may be related to differences 
in learner beliefs. 
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The use of digital media in the Russian language 
classroom: an empirical study conducted 
in Austria, South Tyrol, and Germany 


Sonja Bacher! 


Abstract. This work-in-progress study focuses on the implementation of digital 
media into the Russian language classroom at secondary schools in the German- 
speaking countries of Austria, Germany, and the trilingual region South Tyrol. The 
data were collected in a mixed-methods procedure: quantitative data from online- 
questionnaires and qualitative data from face-to-face, semi-structured interviews 
with teachers and learners of Russian. The data from the online-surveys were 
analysed with descriptive statistics and that of the interviews with qualitative content 
analysis. The results from the online-surveys illustrate the kinds of digital devices 
that are employed, the frequency of their use, and the purposes digital media are 
intended to fulfil in the Russian language classroom. Another finding concerns the 
teachers’ digital literacy, suggesting that only half of the Russian teachers can create 
online language learning tasks. The paper closes with implications for pre- and in- 
service teacher education and future research. 


Keywords: digital media, Russian language classroom, digital literacy, teacher 
training. 


1. Introduction 


Although new communication technologies are omnipresent in everyday life, 
and school syllabi together with educational standards require foreign language 
teachers to integrate digital media into their teaching (BMB, 2018; KMK, 2012), 
such technologies and media have not yet been consistently employed in the 
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foreign language classroom (Biebighauser, Zibelius, & Schmidt, 2012; Bos et al., 
2016; Feierabend, Plankenhom, & Rathgeb, 2017). In this respect, Roche (2008) 
stresses the fact that the question is not whether or not digital media should be used 
but rather how they should be implemented to provide added-value to the language 
learning process. 


The current study aims at investigating the types of digital media, their frequency 
of application, and the specific purposes they are used for in the Russian language 
classroom. Furthermore, this study examines whether and in how far Russian 
teachers are satisfied with the teacher education they received in the field of digital 
media, as well as the digital literacy of teachers and adolescent learners of Russian. 
The fact that there are little empirical data available in this area concerning Russian 
taught at schools outside of Russia by non-L1 and L1 Russian teachers highlights 
the importance of this baseline study. The findings have implications for pre- as 
well as in-service teacher training and for further research. 


2. Methods 


The data were collected by triangulating quantitative and qualitative research 
methods (between-method) (Caspari, Klippel, Legutke, & Schramm, 2016). 
The concurrent mixed-methods design is meant to enhance the reliability and 
validity of the data (Kelle, 2014; Maxwell, 2004). In order to research the current 
implementation of digital media into the Russian language classroom, online- 
questionnaires containing multiple choice, Likert, and rating scale questions were 
employed. To gain more insights, semi-structured interviews with secondary school 
teachers and adolescent learners of Russian were conducted. The online-survey 
data were analysed with descriptive statistics (Raab-Steiner & Benesch, 2012) and 
the interview transcripts with qualitative content analysis (Mayring, 2015). 


2.1. Online-questionnaires 


The online-surveys were accessible for several months, during which time 158 
teachers and 411 learners of Russian participated; of those, 65.2% of the teachers 
and 76.4% of the pupils finished the questionnaire. Reasons may lie with the length 
of the online-questionnaires or Internet connection problems (cf. Graf, 2010). The 
teacher-questionnaire included 31 and the learner-questionnaire 19 questions. Only 
fully completed questionnaires were analysed. As regards the country of residence, 
55 teachers came from Austria, 41 from Germany, and six from South Tyrol, while 
142 pupils came from Austria, 119 from South Tyrol, and 47 from Germany. The 
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comparably low number of participants from Germany was caused by the lengthy 
process of obtaining permission from the authorities to conduct a study with pupils. 
In total, seven participants did not indicate their country of residence. 


2.2. Semi-structured interviews 


The interviews complement the data from the online-questionnaires. Within four 
months, seven teacher and five learner interviews were held. Teachers and pupils 
were asked to relate their personal viewpoints and experiences concerning the use 
of digital media in class. The interviews were audio-recorded, transcribed, and 
analysed with qualitative content analysis (Mayring, 2015). 


3. Discussion of results 


In the online-surveys, teachers and pupils were asked to indicate the frequency 
of use of certain digital devices in Russian classes. Figure | shows the teacher 
responses, Figure 2 the pupil responses. More than half of the teachers and pupils 
stated that there are no interactive whiteboards at their schools. Even if whiteboards 
are available, they appear to be infrequently used. Interview data suggest that this 
is due to a lack of training of how to employ interactive whiteboards. The computer 
and smartphone can be said to play some role in the Russian language classroom 
with 20.39% of the teachers but only 3.82% of the pupils indicating that they 
always use computers in class. This discrepancy might be explained by the fact that 
teachers use computers for presentation or organisational purposes (see Figure 3). 
In the interviews, teachers commonly stated that there is only one computer in each 
classroom. Better technical equipment and targeted training would most probably 
facilitate the implementation of digital media. 


Figure 3 shows for what purposes Russian teachers use digital media in class. 
Teachers could give multiple answers. More than 80% of them integrate digital media 
to foster audiovisual reception or for motivational purposes. In the online-survey, 
two thirds of the pupils indicated that the implementation of digital media motivates 
them to some extent. Interview data suggest that this is partly due to the authentic 
language use and cultural information conveyed through digital media. More than 
50% of the teachers employ digital media to facilitate intercultural learning. When 
it comes to developing pupils’ writing skills or critical media literacy, digital media 
seem to play a minor role. Further research could establish the reasons why this is 
the case. School syllabi refer to the development of critical media literacy as one of 
the major learning objectives of the 21st century (BMB, 2018; KMK, 2012). 
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Figure 1. Frequency of use of digital devices 
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Figure 2. Frequency of use of digital devices 


Learner perspective 
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Finally, teachers and pupils were asked to assess their digital literacy on the 
basis of can-do-statements that had been grouped into three major categories, 
namely technical and user skills, critical understanding, and participation and 
production (Celot, 2015; Vuorikari, Punie, Carretero, & Van den Brande, 2016). 
One such statement in the teacher-questionnaire refers to the teachers’ ability 
of designing online-tasks. Only half of the teachers feel that they are somewhat 
able to do so (see Figure 4). An interconnection between the teachers’ age, whose 
mean was 41.7 years, and university curricula then in force can be assumed. In 
the online-survey, 69% of the teachers indicated that courses focusing on the 
integration of digital media into the language classroom were not part of their 
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pre-service teacher education. Interview and online-survey data also suggest a 
lack of professional development courses in this field. 


Figure 3. Purposes of digital media use 


Intended purpose 
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Figure 4. Teachers’ ability of designing online-tasks 
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4. Conclusion 


The most frequently reported merits of using digital media in the Russian 
language classroom were the increase in learner motivation, authentic language 
use, a real-world focus, and intercultural learning opportunities. With regard to 
authenticity and intercultural learning, school syllabi stipulate the integration of 
digital media (BMB, 2018; KMK, 2012). In the online-surveys and interviews, 
teachers indicated a lack of specific digital devices or training of how to use these. 
The implementation of digital media could be facilitated by better digital learning 
equipment and constant technical support (cf. Bos et al., 2016). Courses focusing 
on using digital media in the foreign language classroom should form an integral 
part of pre- and in-service teacher training programmes. Especially in rural areas, 
a wider choice of professional development courses in this field is needed. Further 
research might clarify the reasons why specific learning objectives (e.g. media 
critique) appear to be neglected. 
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Using LARA for language learning: 
a pilot study for Icelandic 


Branislav Bédi', Cathy Chua’, Hanieh Habibi’, 
Ruth Martinez-Lopez‘, and Manny Rayner® 


Abstract. This paper presents a brief overview of LARA (Learning And Reading 
Assistant), an open source online tool that has been under development since 
summer 2018. LARA currently® contains a corpus of about 25 texts in ten languages 
and a crowdsourcing model used to expand the corpus. The central goal is to provide 
support for improving second language (L2) reading comprehension. The focus here 
is on the development of Icelandic content and its use during pilot testing amongst 
adult L2 learners of Icelandic. Preliminary feedback from users, while mostly 
positive, contained suggestions on how the tool might be improved. 


Keywords: crowdsourcing, L2 learning, open source, pilot testing, reading. 


1. Introduction 


LARA is a free online tool which makes it easy to transform plain texts into a 
hyperlinked multimedia form designed to support non-native readers: it thus 
connects content providers, such as teachers, with readers/learners. When 
accessing LARA content, the user sees a split-screen with the text on one side and 
various options on the other. The unique feature of the interface is the personalised 
concordance created for each reader-user. That is, based on the reader’s own 
history, words in the target language will be displayed in the contexts in which 
they previously appeared. Other functionalities include dictionary translations, 
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voice recordings of words and passages, links to online grammar resources, and 
vocabulary lists ordered both alphabetically and by frequency of occurrence in the 
text. All of these can be accessed by pointing and clicking. Figure | illustrates our 
initial Icelandic resource, Tina fer i fri (Skriver, 1981), a children’s book containing 
about 2,700 words. LARA’s content repository currently contains 25 texts in ten 
languages, for a total of about 140,000 words. A detailed overview of LARA can 
be found in Akhlaghi et al. (2019). 


Figure 1. LARA functionality for Icelandic text in a split-screen view. Featured 
are: translation tags, grammar information, audio icons, contextual 
word reference in the corpus 
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LARA’s pedagogical model is built on Palincsar and Brown’s (1984) interactive 
teaching to promote independent learning from reading comprehension, Oxford’s 
(1990) reading strategy, and on the early example of Johns’s (2002) Data-Driven 
Learning (DDL). Based on these sources, we consider L2 learning by reading 
comprehension can be facilitated by: (1) providing learners with texts that 
are suitable to their level, (2) making the content compatible with the reader’s 
knowledge, and (3) supporting active strategies which readers may employ to 
enhance understanding and retention, and to facilitate comprehension (Palincsar 
& Brown, 1984, p. 118). DDL has from the start built on the affordances of text 
retrieval software in L2 education. In particular, it provides a framework for 
supporting scaffolding and learner autonomy (Boulton & Tyne, 2013; Corino & 
Onesti, 2019). 
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The use of corpora in L2 education is still relatively rare. Some of the best-known 
online corpus analysis tools with open access are the NoSketchEngine (Rychly, 
2007), SkKELL (Baisa & Suchomel, 2014), AntConc (Anthony, 2019), and some 
others that are included in LexTutor (Cobb, 2019). The commonality of these tools 
is that they contain crowdsourced corpora consisting of online texts in various 
languages, provide information about the frequency of words, and support language 
learning by giving access to numerous occurrences of words, phrases, idioms, and 
other language expressions in context. 


Organisationally, LARA is a part of the open source CALLector project’, which in 
turn is closely linked to the enetCollect* COST network. Ethical issues are central 
to both LARA and CALLector. The users, be they teachers/content developers 
or learners/content users, are in control of their data, and the platform/tools are 
designed to be self-sufficient through best practices of crowdsourced free models. 
In terms of software engineering, the key medium-term goals are to make the 
content development process simple and user-friendly, with only basic computer 
skills required, and embed the platform in a dedicated social network which 
connects content developers and content users. Although initial LARA content is 
already being trialled by classroom teachers in Iceland and elsewhere, these goals 
have still only been partially achieved. In particular, the social network level is 
not yet available; the tools still need to be downloaded and installed on a local 
machine; and for some languages, currently including Icelandic, the process of 
annotating the text still requires laborious manual tagging of surface words by 
head-word (while automatic tagging is supported for many other languages). Work 
on all these issues is progressing. A first version of a LARA web portal is currently 
being tested, which will obviate the need to install software. Taggers for other 
languages, in particular, an open source Icelandic tagger, are being integrated, and 
we expect the social network to go live towards the end of 2019. 


2: Pilot testing of LARA for learning Icelandic 


The pilot test was organised around an anonymous questionnaire in March 2019. 
There were 47 voluntary participants consisting of learners enrolled in the Icelandic 
Practical Diploma Course at the University of Iceland: 21 female, 23 male, one 
‘other’, two ‘prefer not to say’; and 39 beginners, eight intermediate, coming from 
17 countries. After a short introduction to the tool, they spent 60 minutes using it 
by reading the Icelandic text on their laptops while using headphones for listening. 


7. https://www.unige.ch/callector/ 
8. http://enetcollect.eurac.edu 
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The instructor only assisted with technical issues. The learners were requested to 
use the tool on their own to achieve optimal first-time user experience results. Then 
they were given 20 minutes to respond to the questionnaire which included 31 
questions about learners’ background and perceived usefulness with Likert-scale 
answers (Davis, 1989), and open-ended questions about the assessment of digital 
tools (Nesbitt, 2013). The answers about the users’ general experience and learning 
effect are summarised in Table |. Most of the learners either agreed or strongly 
agreed with positive statements about LARA. Compared with the traditional way 
of reading a book, most users said that the tool’s functionalities increased their 
efficiency in reading with understanding, learning vocabulary, and (to some extent) 
learning grammar. Nearly all students said that the integrated audio helped to learn 
more about pronunciation. 


Results from open-ended questions suggest that over 90% of the learners liked the 
application. Problems experienced included: poor internet connection, missing or 
inaccurate word translations, and lack of support for mobile devices. Currently 
Chrome is the only browser permitting full functionality. About 70% suggested 
improvements, e.g. including instructions before the task, on-screen instructions 
to help navigate, options for both female and male voices, adding a bookmark, 
and options for changing font/background colour. About the same proportion of 
learners liked the design. About 81% of the learners said that the application met 
their needs; 11% suggested improvements like adding more explanations about 
grammar, sentence structure, vocabulary, and phrases. Eight percent said it did not 
meet their needs. 


Table 1. Learners’ perceptions regarding usefulness 


g = a |B |e 
e Be |g 5 ob 2 5 
: 4 ee if |s |s |sa 

é =} 5 Ep | oo o e) £2 

Zz o ana |< Zz =) ans 

1. The reading task would be difficult to 19% |49% 19% | 11% 2% 
perform without this application. 

2. Using this application gives me greater 38% 49% 9% (4% |- 
control over my reading task. 

3 Using this application improves my 49% 47% 4% |- - 
understanding of the Icelandic text. 

4. The application addresses my learning- 40% 55% 2% |2% | - 
related needs in this course. 

5. Using this application saves me time. 34% 55% | 11% | - - 
This application enables me to accomplish 34% | 51% | 15% | - - 
reading tasks more quickly. 
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he This application supports critical 23% 53% 17% |6% | - 
aspects of my learning. 
8. Using this application allows me to 36% 51% 11% | 2% | - 


accomplish more reading tasks than 
would otherwise be possible. 


9. Using this application reduces the time 26% 38% 26% | 11% | - 
I spend on unproductive activities. 

10. Using this application enhances 32% 60% 6% (2% |- 
my effectiveness in reading. 

ll. Compared to using books, using 45% 40% 11% 2% 2% 


this application improves the quality 
of reading Icelandic texts. 


12. Using this application increases 28% (53% 19% | - - 
my learning productivity. 

13. Using this application makes it easier 38% 55% 4% (2% |- 
for me to read Icelandic texts. 

14 Using this application makes it easier 40% 47% 13% |- - 
for me to learn vocabulary. 

15. Using this application makes it 28% 38% 26% |9% | - 
easier for me to learn grammar. 

16. Using this application makes it easier 49% 43% 4% (4% |- 
for me to learn pronunciation. 

17. Overall, I find this application 55% 38% 4% | - 2% 


useful in my Icelandic course. 


* Note: percentages may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 


3. Conclusions and future work 


Based on the above results, the tool appeals to learners: it assists them in the 
development of reading and associated skills including vocabulary, grammar, 
listening comprehension, and pronunciation. Learners find the current 
functionalities, i.e. dictionary translations, voice recordings of words and 
passages, links to online grammar resources, and vocabulary lists ordered both 
alphabetically and by frequency of occurrence in the text, practical and useful. 


In the future, the crowdsourcing approach will enable content providers to add more 
texts in Icelandic, as is the case for other languages. The personalised concordance 
facility that allows learners to answer questions about vocabulary by reading 
concordance lines (Hunston, 2002) will become part and parcel of the learning 
process. The pilot test also included several suggestions from learners on how to 
improve the tool. Some important improvements have already been implemented 
and others are in the pipeline. 
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“Let’s date!” A 360-degree video application 
to support foreign language learning 


Anke Berns’, Ivan Ruiz-Rube’, José Miguel Mota’, 
Juan Manuel Dodero’, Edson Castro°, 
Oona Ryynanen’®, and Lissy Werner’ 


Abstract. New technologies are changing the way of learning foreign languages. 
However, one of the main challenges for software developers and mobile assisted 
language learning designers remains the creation of learning environments for 
students’ language immersion in and outside the classroom. This paper describes 
the design and evaluation of a VR-based mobile app called Lets date!. The app 
enables Common European Framework of Reference for languages (CEFR) Al 
level German language learners to interact with an immersive environment and to 
practise several language skills. The results have proven that the use of 360° videos 
based on realistic situations and combined with a conversational agent is suitable to 


reinforce students’ foreign language competencies. 


Keywords: virtual reality, conversational agent, immersion, language learning. 


4 Introduction 


Nowadays, Virtual Reality (VR) technology has become more accessible to end- 
users. A look at the literature and commercial repositories, such as Apple App 
Store or Google Play Store, highlights that although there is an increasing interest 
in developing this type of apps for learning foreign languages, very few of them 
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explore the real potential of VR (Berns, Mota, Ruiz-Rube, & Dodero, 2018; Garcia 
et al., 2019). One of the main advantages of VR technology is that it allows the 
creation of immersive, realistic environments in which the user can directly engage 
with the VR environment and its content. In this sense, VR is not only attractive 
for those who follow a second-language acquisition approach (Berns & Palomo- 
Duarte, 2015) but also for those who use a constructivist teaching approach 
(Huang, Rauch, & Liaw, 2010). In this context, the current paper intends to explore 
the possibilities of VR techniques to create realistic learning scenarios based on 
both approaches, providing students with opportunities for language immersion as 
well as interaction in the target language. 


2. Method 


2.1. Experimental setting and case study 


An Android mobile app, Let’ date!, was developed for this study. The app 
emulates a dating agency in which learners have to interact via voice messages 
with a virtual agency assistant. The app consists of a set of 360° video snippets that 
are delivered according to a conversation flow between the student and the virtual 
agency assistant (see Figure 1). The study was carried out in a CEFR A1 level 
German foreign language course at the University of Cadiz (Spain). A total number 
of 24 students participated in the experience. All the language items covered by the 
app were based on the course syllabus and parameters from the CEFR. Moreover, 
the software was developed by taking into account the target students’ language 
knowledge and language skills. 


Figure 1. Student interacting with the VR environment and the agency assistant 


The app enables students to immerse themselves in a realistic, life-like 
environment. It includes a conversational agent (chatbot) that simulates a human 
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conversation, handling at the same time the communication between the student 
and the agency assistant. Additionally this agent is responsible for recognising 
and understanding the students’ voice message while interacting with the app and 
its content. 


During the VR experience, students were first asked about their individual 
characteristics (character, physical appearance, interests, age, place of living, 
etc.). Next, they had to indicate their expectations regarding the characteristics 
of their ideal boy- or girlfriends. Questions are posed at the end of each video 
snippet so that the learner must answer them by first registering and then sending 
a voice message which is stored by the system. According to the answer given 
by the learner (comprehensible and coherent answer) either a new video snippet 
is delivered or the previous one is delivered once again (in case the answer was 
not comprehensible or incoherent). This way, students can revise and eventually 
correct the given answer. The general procedure is illustrated in Berns et al. (2018, 
p. 778). In addition, the app collects all the answers given by each learner, allowing 
the teacher to do future learning analytics. Furthermore, the input voice messages 
are used to enrich the corpus of answers hence taking into account linguistic 
variations (Berns et al., 2018). 


2.2. App development 


The mobile app was authored by using the VEDILS tool, an extended version 
of MIT App Inventor. This platform allows non-professional users to create VR 
scenario applications enriched with analytic capabilities (Mota et al., 2018). In 
addition, the DialogFlow platform was used to build the conversational agent 
(Reyes et al., 2019). 


DialogFlow is a tool that enables developers to create both specific chatbots as 
well as extensions (called actions) for the Google Assistant, which is built-in and 
available on Android mobile devices. In order to improve the user experience, 
the agent was fed with numerous training phrases (see Figure 2). This was done 
through the administration page of DialogFlow. 


The machine-learning component generated with DialogFlow was later integrated 
into the VEDILS mobile app. This component ingests the user voice input, 
transforms it into a text message, and extracts the required data. To this end, 
Google Text-To-Speech and Speech-To-Text cloud services were also integrated. 
The structured data obtained from the user’s speech enable the app to choose the 
corresponding path of the decision flow. 
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Figure 2. Screenshot of the DialogFlow tool showing the training phrases for the 
user intention for expressing their preferences 
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2.3. Students’ feedback on the learner experience 


To gather students’ feedback on the learning experience and their attitudes 
towards VR-based learning environments, they were asked to fill in a technology 
acceptance model questionnaire at the end of the learning experience (Berns et 
al., 2018). The questionnaire was based on the model proposed by Liu et al. 
(2010) and used by us to measure the perceived ease of use and usefulness, 
students’ behavioural intention to use the app, and their attitude towards it, as 
well as the perceived playfulness. 


Additionally, a five-point Likert-rating scale (from completely disagree to 
completely agree) was used for the analysis (Berns et al., 2018). Seventy-five 
percent of the participants confirmed that they became rapidly familiar with the app 
because of its ease of use. In terms of usefulness, most students rated the app as a 
handy tool for learning foreign languages, its potential for learning vocabulary, its 
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usefulness for improving comprehension skills, and its possibilities for improving 
oral expression. Besides, all students agreed on the benefits that the app provides 
for working on pronunciation. It is noteworthy that all participants showed a very 
positive attitude towards using VR-based learning apps like the one used for the 
current study. Additionally, all of them recommend other students to use VR-based 
apps to support their language learning process. Lastly, three out of four students 
felt fully immersed in the virtual environment and enjoyed the learning experience 
very much. However, 25% of the students experienced some trouble during the 
experiment and use of the app, which was mostly due to problems related to the 
network connectivity. In these cases, learners had to restart the app from the very 
beginning. 


3. Conclusions and future work 


The case study presented in this paper shows the possibilities and potential of 
VR apps for improving the learning of foreign languages. This kind of novel 
experience enables students to strengthen their language competencies through 
immersive and realistic situations. The students’ evaluation of their learning 
experience based on the use of a 360° video application called Lets date! 
highlights not only the potential of VR-based apps for facilitating language 
immersion and thus language acquisition (Gadelha, 2018), but also to focus 
on specific skills such as speaking and pronunciation, which are often difficult 
to address using more conventional learning tools (learning platforms, social 
network sites, etc). 


The current study and the feedback received also suggest that the use of chatbots, 
which allowed students to experience real-world interaction and conversation in 
the target language, was paramount for their positive evaluation of Lets date! 
However, further studies with a longer duration and larger and more diversified 
sample sizes (experimental and control groups) are needed in order to generalise 
the results obtained in this quasi-experimental study. Finally, we will leverage 
the expertise acquired with the development and evaluation of the current app to 
develop new learning apps focusing on other situations and foreign languages. 
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Annotated scientific text visualizer: 
design, development, and deployment 


John Blake! 


Abstract. Prototypes of an annotated scientific text visualizer were designed, 
developed, and deployed. This pedagogic tool is designed to help undergraduates 
draft short research articles that conform to the generic expectations of their 
discourse community. This online tool enables users to discover and explore the 
language features present in short research articles. Users can select to visualize 
research articles in the field of computer science. The articles are categorized into 
four types. Users select to hide or reveal particular language features and their 
associated explanations in text, audio, or video formats. This enables them to create 
their own learning paths with this interactive tool. Students can use the visualizer 
to individualize their own learning interactively at their own pace on materials that 
are relevant to them. 


Keywords: scientific writing, visualization, language features, individualized 


learning, discovery learning. 


ale Introduction 


This paper details the design, development, and deployment of a rapid prototype 
and an alpha release prototype of an annotated scientific text visualizer. This 
interactive pedagogic tool aims to help novice writers with English as an 
additional language by visualizing prototypical language features and providing 
multimedia explanations on demand. The inspiration for this tool stems from 
the noticing hypothesis (Schmidt, 2010), which claims that learners must first 
notice language features before learning them. Noticing is achieved through a 
discovery learning approach (Huang, 2008), enhanced using intelligent computer 
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assisted language learning (Amaral & Meurers, 2011). This is the first interactive 
visualization tool for novice writers of computer science research articles. 


The purpose of this phase in the project was twofold. The first aim was to create 
a simple prototype to act as a visual aid that can be used in conjunction with the 
required specifications to show how the fully-fledged prototype should work. The 
second aim was to identify stakeholder expectations and improve our understanding 
of user needs to ensure that the scientific text visualizer not only meets but exceeds 
user expectations. 


The following section provides the background details to the development of the 
scientific text visualizer. Section 3 describes the design specifications. Section 
4 details the development of the rapid prototype, annotated articles, multimodal 
materials, and the alpha release. Section 5 concludes with the alpha release and 
lists future work. 


2. Background 


Both undergraduate and postgraduate students in the school of computer science 
at the University of Aizu in Northern Japan are required to submit short research 
articles in order to fulfill graduation requirements. This is a particularly onerous 
challenge for Japanese students who may have had little exposure to formal 
written English and less exposure to scientific writing. Ideally, students can 
dedicate a significant amount of time to read research articles in their field of 
research, and acquire the tacit knowledge required to write their own research 
paper. However, given the severe time constraints that many students face, this 
is not a viable option. A key problem for teachers of the associated technical 
writing courses is providing suitable examples and advice for all students. For 
example, within the field of computer science, some students may write more 
theoretical papers that rely on mathematical proofs while other students may 
develop and evaluate software, making it difficult for teachers to use examples 
that are relevant to all students. 


Japanese students with little proficiency in English could make extensive use of 
Google Translate which since its switch to Google Neural Machine Translation 
now produces text that is more comprehensible than texts that those students 
could produce. This combined with the use of Grammarly or similar generic 
error detectors can produce somewhat comprehensible texts. This harnessing of 
technology however has no pedagogic purpose, and so the focus of this online tool 
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is to help writers learn more about the target genre by providing explanations on 
demand in the mode and medium that users prefer. This individualized automated 
support is both technically feasible and eminently scalable. 


Individualized learning can solve the problem of differing needs and differing 
wants of students sharing the same class. Students can select example research 
articles which are most relevant to the type of research they are engaged in. They 
can then select the language features that they want to better understand. As this 
tool is online, writers can access it at will on any web-enabled device. This is 
particularly pertinent as many writers draft the final version of their graduation 
thesis over the New Year holiday period. 


3. Design 


A software requirements specification was created detailing use cases and 
requirements from the perspectives of students, teachers, and researchers. 
Research in computer science may be classified into four categories, namely 
empirical, experimental, practical, and theoretical. Once users select the type 
of research article, and the specific article itself, they can individualize their 
learning by showing or hiding various language features on demand. The features 
incorporated are listed in Table |. For each feature, explanations are provided in 
different modes (text, audio, and video) and mediums (Japanese and English). 


Table 1. Language features to be visualized on demand using toggle buttons 


# Category Details 
1 organization sections and moves 
2 functions description, explanation, exemplification, 
justification, reference to visuals 
3 connections coherence, cohesion 
(e.g. anaphoric and cataphoric pronouns) 
4 linking conjunctions, adverbs (transitions), 
and prepositions 
> tense tense and aspect (e.g. present perfect progressive) 
6 voice passive, active (and ergative) 
fi modality hedging, boosting, and approximation 
8 abstraction packaging processes as nouns 
9 information structure end weight, focus, and flow 
(see Blake, 2015 for more details) 
10 | word type first 1,000 words, second 2,000 
words, academic word list 
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4. Development 


Development can be divided into prototype creation (Prototype I and Prototype I) 
and materials creation (annotated articles and multimodal explanations). These are 
discussed in turn below. 


4.1. Prototype I: Axure RP 


A simple working prototype was made using Axure RP. A dropdown menu enables 
users to select research articles that are displayed in the center of the viewport. A 
row of ten toggle function buttons at the top allow users to hide/reveal language 
features. An exploratory panel appears above the research article when a function is 
selected. The exploratory panel contains an embedded video, a textual description, 
and a dropdown menu of other explanatory modes and mediums for the first 
function. 


4.2. Materials creation 


The initial dataset of 12 texts comprises abridged research articles written by 
undergraduates that were submitted as graduation theses, capstone projects, 
or final projects. Based on user feedback, texts over four pages were abridged. 
Where possible, raw text parsing is used, but when the state-of-the-art accuracy 
is insufficient, annotation tags are needed. For each function that requires 
annotation, html-like tags are used so that rule-based parsing can be used to 
visualize those particular language features. Users expect online learning resources 
to be interactive, highly visual and multimodal (Hafner, Chik, & Jones, 2015). 
Therefore, where possible, explanations are provided in text, image, audio, and file 
formats. Explanatory slideshows were created. Explanations were recorded in both 
English and Japanese to avoid the ‘L2 halting effect’? (Amaral & Meurers, 2011). 
The slideshows and audio files were merged to create videos. 


4.3. Prototype Il 


The fully-fledged code version of the annotated text visualizer, Prototype II, 
allows users to select four types of computer science articles (practical, theoretical, 
empirical, and experimental) from a preloaded database of annotated articles. Users 
select the language features to be visualized on demand using toggle buttons to hide 
and reveal visualizations. When a toggle button is selected, the relevant features in 
the research article displayed in the viewport are highlighted and an explanatory 
panel appears. The explanatory panel is divided into two parts: embedded video 
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area and links to additional video, audio, or text explanations. Explanations are 
currently available in English or Japanese, but other languages may be added. 


5. Discussion and conclusion 


This pedagogic tool gives users the power to explore the form and function with 
visual, audio, and video explanations. Through exploring the visualizations and 
interacting with multimedia explanations, user awareness of generic expectations 
can be raised. This prototype tool is scalable and can be extended to deal with other 
scientific domains and different genres of writing. 


The next phase of this three-year project is to extend the depth and breadth of 
the language features that can be visualized. The next version of the scientific 
text visualizer will be developed by a team of students using the Python Django 
web framework and Vue.js as the students have taken elective courses on these 
technologies. In contrast to the early prototypes, the next version will adopt a 
mobile-first approach. 
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First contact with language corpora: 
perspectives from students 


Alex Boulton! 


Abstract. Corpora are not the preserve of corpus linguists. In education, learners 
and teachers can analyse almost any collection of text for linguistic or non- 
linguistic purposes where regular reading is not efficient or feasible. This paper 
describes students’ first contact with corpora in a distance master’s degree where 
they are required to build a corpus on a topic of their choice and complete a short 
research report. Following a brief outline of the course, we turn to a description 
of 122 papers submitted over the last 5 years, with particular attention on the 
Personal Feedback sections of each among both high- and low-achievers. The 
opening sentences typically reveal bewilderment on initial encounter with corpus 
linguistics, which contrasts with growing mastery or sudden enlightenment. 
Further analysis of the 30k-word corpus suggests that a corpus approach may not 
be immediately easy, but most users can derive benefits with a little perseverance 


even in adverse conditions. 


Keywords: corpus linguistics, student feedback, ESP, data-driven learning. 


iF Introduction 


Corpus linguistics has shown multiple uses in language education, especially 
perhaps in describing language use for improved materials and resources, 
from dictionaries and grammar books to word lists and manuals. Language is a 
tremendously complex object, and learning is a correspondingly complex process, 
such that neither reference books nor intuition can ever contain all the answers to 
all the questions one might have. For highly focused questions or needs, specific 
corpora are required, sometimes tailored to the individual level (e.g. Charles, 
2012). Fortunately, as numerous studies have shown, it is not necessary to be a 
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corpus linguist to benefit from the approach. If corpus use is relatively well known 
in Data-Driven Learning (DDL) (Johns, 1990) and teacher education (e.g. Lenko- 
Szymanska, 2017), in fact corpus tools and techniques can apply to almost any 
field that works with large quantities of text (Adolphs, 2006, p. 11). This paper 
describes a course where the students are free to choose any topic and the questions 
they want to ask, compile a corpus, and write up their research in a paper. While 
not being DDL per se, it draws on similar principles of authenticity, autonomy, 
constructivism, and discovery-based learning. The course projects are first 
described in relation to the students’ fields of interest, then their personal feedback 
is explored to gain an insight into the process of appropriation of corpus tools for 
their own purposes. 


2. Method 


The course is part of a master’s degree in English in a distance teaching programme 
in France, and has been running in different guises since 2002 (see Boulton, 
2011). The students are mainly interested in English literature and cultural studies 
(‘civilisation’) rather than linguistics, and corpora were seen as a way to involve 
these different interests. Currently, the students are required to define a topic and 
the questions they want to ask, compile a corpus of at least 20k words for analysis 
using AntConc, and write up their research in a template paper following the usual 
IMRAD* format (10-15 pages), thus also preparing them for academic writing. 
A discovery approach is adopted whereby the students play with the texts and 
software to understand corpora in their own way rather than imposing lengthy 
instructions which have been found to be counterproductive in earlier iterations. 
The course has been fairly stable over the last five years (2013-2018), during 
which time 122 papers have been submitted (discounting resubmissions and blank 
papers), totalling 455k tokens. 


3. Results 


3.1. Overview 


The topics were divided into the four main disciplines of English in France, allowing 
for multiple themes: 22% had an overt linguistic focus and 16% a pedagogical one, 


2. IMRAD stands for the ‘Introduction, Methods, Results, and Discussion’ organisational structure. 
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while 30% looked at literature and 57% were concerned with cultural studies (see 
sample titles below). This highlights clearly that corpus linguistics is not just a 
linguistic affair — language analysis can be a way in many different topics reflecting 
the students’ interests. This is important since single-use tools are likely to be 
abandoned quickly, while multi-purpose tools used repeatedly for different aims 
are more likely to be adopted (cf. Boulton, 2011). 
Literature: 

¢ Romeo and Juliet screen adaptations since 1950’s 

¢ The importance of invented words in the Harry Potter books 
Cultural studies: 


¢ Competition between Manchester City and Manchester United 


¢ Societal notions in the same-sex marriage debate in the United States of 
America 


3.2. Personal feedback 

The template included a Personal Feedback section where the students were 
encouraged to reflect on their experience of corpus linguistics (Figure |). These 
sections represent 30.5k tokens (M=249.6, SD=91.9, range=37/518); there was a 


modest correlation between length and mark (7=.35). 


Figure 1. Personal feedback instructions 


This is the only section where you should use self-reference (/ or me, etc.). Tell the reader 
how your project developed, what difficulties you encountered and how you dealt with 
them, what you think you learned from this, your perception of corpus linguistics and its 
applications and how your feelings may have evolved as your work proceeded, whether you 
think you might use some of the tools or techniques in other areas of study in the future, 
and so on. It might help to think of this section as tips and advice for other students who 
read your work in the future. 

e This section will probably be about % to 1 page long. 


Regular reading immediately shows that the opening sentences typically highlight 
a certain trepidation, as seen in the following sample from the first year of the 
course: 
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“\..at_first I could not understand what a language could deal with a 
computer analysis.” 


“T was at first quite overwhelmed with the idea of entering research in this 
field...” 


“T was literally scared when I first read what was expected for this course.” 


However, these all show initial impressions which change gradually over time, or 
suddenly in an epiphany from a particular query. From the same students: 


“However, little by little... I got involved in the game... it made me 
captivated and marvelled at the fact of how information technologies can 
help modern linguistics in the analysis of the language... The first results 
after the analysis motivated me a lot as I could see myself the fruits of my 
work and I could understand the functioning of English in real life... This 
course was a very useful discovery for me.” 


“,.but the understanding of the field and of the possibilities it offers only 
really dawned on me when I started to discover AntConc for myself... 
I was very impressed with all its functions and the way it can in an instant 
sort out data which would take hours of work if it were done manually. 
After working on this project for some time my anxiety about Corpus 
Linguistics disappeared. I realized I was enjoying working on this study 
more and more and even got curious. I would actually really enjoy another 
assignment in Corpus Linguistics to ‘play’ a bit more with AntConc as 
well as explore other tools.” 


“In the end, little by little, I think I found a bit of light!” 


Other negative words occur quite frequently, including 11x scar* (for scared, 
scary, etc.), 5x fear*, 3x fright*, 7x overwhelm* and 5x daunt*. On the other 
hand, there were 93 occurrences of interest* — never preceded immediately by 
not; and although there is also one example of uninteresting, the File View shows 
this is preceded by at first and followed by but then. Indeed, a cluster analysis 
shows that first occurs 130 times in 80 papers, at first has 40 occurrences, and 
the first time 16. Other positive reactions include 65x useful*, 38x enjoy*, 14x 
curio*, and even 5x fun. The most frequent 6-grams both include time: I spent 
a lot of time and it took me some time to (4x each), and the time(-)consuming 
(15x) nature of corpus work is clearly an issue, at least in early stages when the 
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students start to discover the software. The most significant adjective collocate 
(4L, 4R) of AntConc is difficult (6x, MI=3.9), though three include not; similarly, 
easy (4x, MI=3.4) was also used negatively in two occurrences; in between we 
have useful (8x, MI=3.7). A Keyword comparison of the top and bottom quartiles 
in terms of marks shows feedback from the most successful learners include 
positive items such as curious (f=9, LL=10.3), clearer (f=6, LL=6.9) and benefit 
(f=5, LL=5.7) among the top 20, while the least successful include negative (f=5, 
LL=8.3) and complex (f=4, LL=6.6). 


4. Discussion and conclusion 


This paper has attempted to show that corpus linguistics can be used for numerous 
purposes when dealing with text, and not just ‘linguistics’ or language learning. 
Many tools that have only a single use are likely to end up in a dusty drawer, while 
those that serve multiple functions are more likely to be taken out and used regularly. 
As such, communication between language teachers and other subject specialists is 
likely to be highly beneficial. In the present case, and with considerable autonomy, 
the students were able to build their own small corpora and analyse them in terms 
of their interests in literature and cultural studies in particular, all the while being 
exposed to considerable quantities of language in the genre that interested them. 
This suggests that corpus linguistics is indeed accessible even to students whose 
mindset is very much geared towards regular reading and qualitative interpretation 
of continuous text. 


The objective in this course is to give the students a say in pursuing their own 
interests with only the basic methodology and tools imposed. Analysis of this 
small corpus requires the teacher to tackle the type of task required of the students 
and to walk in their shoes for a while. With a 30k word corpus, even free, simple 
corpus tools can help tremendously to gain a more objective picture from word 
lists (with or without a stoplist or lemmatisation), collocates, clusters, plot (for 
distribution) and of course concordances and file view to see the items in context. 
While we are not necessarily interested here in the ‘aboutness’ (Scott & Tribble, 
2006) of the Personal Feedback section of the students’ work, such tools show that 
initial negative reactions are outweighed by more positive views after hands-on 
experimentation in the majority of cases. 


The course will hopefully be improved in two ways in the future. First, simply by 
being attentive to the views expressed in the Personal Feedback and adapting the 
course accordingly. Second, the intention is to make this small corpus available to 
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students as practice material in introductory activities in the next iteration, where 
they may also benefit from being able to listen to each other. 
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Mobile literacy among Syrian refugee women teachers 


Linda Bradley', Rima Bahous?, and Ali Albasha? 


Abstract. This research project investigates mobile literacy of Syrian refugee 
women teachers settled in Lebanon and Sweden. Our research provides input into 
Syrian refugee women teachers’ professional aspirations and their connection to 
informal mobile learning. In both countries, training programs are used for these 
newly arrived teachers, enabling them to move forward in their careers, where 
digital and mobile learning play an important part. The purpose is to investigate 
how Syrian refugee women teachers are blending their teaching profession and 
vocational training with mobile literacy and digital technology. A qualitative 
method approach was applied, interviewing 20 refugee women in Lebanon 
and Sweden, all teachers from Syria. The outcomes show that the teachers are 
developing their vocational abilities in getting more career-oriented training in 
their areas of education by means of enhancing their language skills through 
mobile technology. 


Keywords: mobile learning, MALL, professional learning, refugee, mobile apps, 


teacher training. 


“7 Introduction 


The increasing migration from the Middle East has left remarkable consequences 
on a range of areas, such as infrastructure, demography, and education. The 
complexity of the situation for Syrians migrating to neighboring countries as 
well as further away has no less also affected the teaching and learning area of the 
large number of Syrian women teachers, who are struggling to participate in the 
labor market in the host countries. One important aspect of staying updated with 
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the profession is to learn the language of the new country, where digital skills 
and mobile literacy are important tools (Bartram, Bradley, & Al-Sabbagh, 2018; 
Bradley, Berbyuk Lindstrém, & Sofkova Hashemi, 2017; Kaufmann, 2018). 


Krause (2014) suggested that being a refugee can redefine and deconstruct 
community patterns. Displacement can actually provide women refugees with 
opportunities to assume new roles. It gives these refugee women the potential to 
improve their well-being and self-confidence (Jabbar & Zaza, 2016). However, the 
situation aroundrefugees maintaininga careeris still complex (Grzymala-Kazlowska 
& Phillimore, 2018). There are a number of obstacles in terms of structural barriers 
for being eligible for employment but also learning to communicate in the new 
context. In a study of women refugees in Australia, Watkins, Husna, and Richters 
(2012) describe language difficulties as the primary issue affecting the refugees’ 
well-being. The transitional role of first being a teacher in the home country to 
being a learner in a new country and finally proceeding with professional life in the 
new country is indeed challenging. 


The main purpose of the research is to investigate the mobile literacy of Syrian 
refugee women teachers participating in a vocational training program in Lebanon 
and Sweden. We address two research questions. 


(1) What Mobile Assisted Language Learning (MALL) tools do Arabic 
speaking women refugee teachers use? 


(2) How is mobile technology used as a tool to become included in a new 
society? 


2. Theoretical framework 


Mobile language learning enables learner-centered and ubiquitous learning 
characterized by interrupted, sporadic activities whenever there is an opportunity 
for it (Burston, 2015; Kukulska-Hulme, 2007). Mobile technologies support 
informal mobile language learning (Hager & Halliday, 2006). In other words, 
learning is taking place where it was not planned or intended as learning activities, 
which is what happens in everyday life in activities not traditionally designed as 
learning events. In line with autonomous learning, such self-regulation implies 
that learners are “active participants in their own learning process” (Zimmerman, 
1989, p. 329). 
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The concept of Mobile Human Computer Interaction (MHCI) (Martiz & Recker, 
2019) is considering the relationship between people, mobile computer systems, 
and their application on a daily basis. Martiz and Recker (2019) developed a 
framework to examine mobile phone appropriation based on MHCI, defining 
appropriation as “exploring, adapting, and adopting new uses for features in a 
technology, going beyond its intended regular use” (p. 16). 


3. Methods 


A qualitative method approach was applied with interviews and an analysis of 
MALL apps. Through teacher training centers for newly arrived migrants, all in all 
20 Syrian refugee women teachers gave their consent to participate in interviews, 
ten teachers in each respective country. Face-to-face interviews were conducted in 
the respondents’ mother tongue, Arabic, and subsequently translated to English for 
analysis with the research team. All interviews were audio-recorded and transcribed 
verbatim. The research team used Google Drive as a shared space and Skype for 
collaboration between Gothenburg and Beirut. Studying the professional situation 
of refugee women teachers in these two particular countries displays the situation 
in two countries which have both accepted a large number of Syrian refugees 
during the past few years, however, geographically, being far apart. 


4. Analysis and results 


Our results show that the respondents are quite active in terms of incorporating 
online tools in formal and informal learning to obtain their goal of proceeding 
with their professions as teachers in the new country. They all had a smartphone 
that was used actively; primarily social media for staying connected with friends 
and family but also for watching videos, surfing the web, and translating. 


In terms of MALL, all respondents apart from one had used the phone to learn 
a new language. The respondents suggested 19 different MALL resources and 
apps distributed over 37 responses (see Table |): MALL apps (22%), translation 
services (54%), video (16%), such as YouTube and TED talks, and other (8%). 
This is in line with Rosell-Aguilar (2017), suggesting that social media apps, 
dictionary apps, and translation apps are used for language learning together 
with MALL apps. The respondents were willing to use MALL apps for language 
learning, although our studies show that there were obstacles in terms of usability 
(Al-Sabbagh, Bradley, & Bartram, 2019) and limitations in these apps in terms 
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of both language learning, pedagogy, user experience, and technology (Bartram 
et al., 2018). 


Table 1. Resources and apps mentioned in the 37 responses by the respondents 


Categorization of Resources and apps mentioned Number 
resources and apps of responses 
Apps for language learning Duolinguo, Memorize, Sayhej, 8 


Harvard University app for 
learning English, Sprakplay, 
Melody, The American English 
Application, English with Disbeta 
Apps used for but not created Youtube, TED talks 6 
for language learning 


Dictionaries and translation apps Google translate, Lexin, Translator, | 20 
Translate application, Dictionary 
Surfing the internet Swedish web, Swedish text, 3 


Google search for new teaching 
strategies and activities 


Total 37 


Moreover, the results displayed a group of self-directed learners in the new country, 
which was quite a transition from the teaching role in their home country. This 
transformation requires efforts to proceed, where an app serves as a tool to engage 
in formal as well as informal learning. As a consequence of migrating, teachers 
needed to orientate themselves in terms of practical issues where language learning 
skills play an important role to be included in the new society and for their career. 
In the process of continuing their careers in a new environment, the respondents 
were exploring and adopting uses of technology beyond the intended use (Martiz 
& Recker, 2019). 


5. Conclusion 


The overall results show that all Syrian refugee women teachers have used 
digital technology in terms of mobile applications in their own teaching and 
learning process. In addition, all of them have utilized different digital tools in 
their teaching sessions and are in the process of developing strategies for being 
autonomous learners in their vocational training. Most of them have shown that 
the training programs they have joined in Sweden or Lebanon are beneficial in 
strengthening and developing their teaching and learning skills as well as their 
language learning competency. All but one have used different language learning 
resources to make their aptitudes much more compatible. Mobile learning 
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offered continuous professional development and additional training by using 
mobile applications that enhance the teaching and learning process and the use of 
MALL allowed these women to widen their scope and feel more confident using 
languages other than Arabic. 
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Negotiating for meaning in interaction: differences 
between virtual exchanges and regular online activities 


Laia Canals! 


Abstract. The present research explores the interactional nature of oral tasks 
carried out in two types of learner dyads in terms of their likelihood to foster 
negotiation for meaning during Language Related Episodes (LREs). Quantitative 
data analyses reveal how learners in same L1 dyads, Spanish English as a Foreign 
Language (EFL) learners, and in different L1 dyads, Canadian learners of Spanish 
and Spanish learners of English participating in a virtual exchange, modify their 
speech using negotiations and clarifications to make it comprehensible to their 
interlocutors. Eighteen different L1 dyads of university learners doing a virtual 
exchange (Canada-Spain) and eighteen dyads of Spanish-speakers learning 
English at the Spanish university carried out three oral communicative tasks online 
following the same procedures. Data were transcribed, LREs were identified, 
quantified for each dyad, and analyzed to determine their characteristics in terms of 
types of triggers, modified output, and type of feedback provided. Initial findings 
point to substantial differences in meaning negotiation occurring during LREs in 
each group. Different-L1 dyads exhibit more clarifications, meaning negotiation, 
and provide more feedback, which leads to higher amounts of comprehensible and 
modified output than learners in same L1 dyads. 


Keywords: language related episodes, SCMC, oral interaction, meaning negotiation. 


1. Introduction 


Studies on Synchronous Computer-Mediated Communication (SCMC) have 
used the interactionist paradigm to prove the role that negotiation of meaning 
in learner-to-learner interaction activities play in L2 development (Loewen & 
Isbell, 2017). Meaning negotiation episodes allow for comprehensible input, 
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corrective feedback, and modified output to occur, which direct learners’ 
attention to form and are beneficial for L2 development. In addition, research 
on SCMC has increasingly focused on the importance of voice-based SCMC 
modalities to develop oral communication skills in interactive tasks conducted via 
videoconferencing as part of Virtual Exchanges (VE). This study determines the 
ability of oral collaborative interactive tasks carried out as part of VE to promote 
negotiation of meaning in learner-to-learner interactions between different L1 
dyads (Canadian learners and Spanish learners’ dyads) and compares that with 
interactions between same-L1 dyads (Spanish EFL learners carrying out the tasks 
in English). 


The aim of the present research is to examine learner-to-learner interactions in 
order to characterize the LREs they produce. LRE sequences consist of focus-on- 
form episodes in meaning-focused interactive tasks triggered by a communication 
breakdown which involves meaning negotiation (Swain & Lapkin, 1995), including 
feedback and modified output. 


The present research sets out to answer the following research questions. 


¢ What are the characteristics of the LREs produced in each group (different 
LI versus same L1 dyads) in terms of type of triggers (lexical, phonetic, 
and morphosyntactic)? 


e Which LREs lead to more meaning negotiation, modified output, and 
feedback? 


¢ What type of feedback is provided, and which type leads to more modified 
output and gets more noticed? 


2. Participants and procedures 


Seventy-two language learners at two universities, one in Canada and one in 
Spain, were divided into two groups. The first 36 participants took part in a virtual 
exchange where learners were paired up with a proficient speaker of the target 
language they were learning and carried out three oral communicative tasks using 
a videoconferencing tool. The other 36 participants, Spanish-speakers learning 
English at the Spanish university, carried out the same oral communicative tasks 
in English and online following the same procedures. The tasks consisted of three 
two-way open-ended communicative tasks which involved information exchange, 
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decision-making, and comparison and analysis of information. The sessions were 
recorded and yielded 108 oral tasks (70 hours). Seven hundred and ninety-three 
LREs were identified, transcribed, and coded according to their length, dyad type, 
trigger type, amount and type of feedback, modified output, meaning negotiation, 
and resolution. 


3. Results 


Table | below displays that 36 dyads produced 793 LREs. Lexical triggers 
fostered more LREs regardless of the dyad type (53% and 64%), followed by 
global-misunderstanding triggers in the case of the same-L1 group (34%) and 
morphosyntactic ones (20%) in the case of the different-L1 group. However, out 
of the 54 interactive tasks carried out between same L1 dyads, 37 failed to produce 
any LREs. If we compare the amount of LREs produced overall, we observe that 
only 4% (N=32) are produced by learners in same L1 dyads. Within the same L1 
group, we can observe how some triggers produced very few LREs: one phonetic 
trigger and four morphosyntactic ones. This made the comparison between dyads 
extremely challenging and hindered its generalizability. Therefore, this paper will 
only focus on the characteristics of dyads within the different L1 group. 


Table 1. Trigger types in same L1 versus different L1 dyads 


Same L1 dyads Different L1 dyads 
LRE triggers N % N % 
Lexical 18 56 484 64 
Phonetic 1 3 87 11 
Morphosyntactic 4 12 155 20 
Global 11 34 79 10 
Total 32 4% of the 761 96% of the 
total LREs total LREs 
Total LREs 793 


Table 2 displays the LREs which fostered more feedback, modified output, meaning 
negotiation, and resolutions. We observe that morphosyntactic triggers produced 
feedback at the highest rate (.64), followed by phonetic ones (.39). The LREs 
which have a phonetic trigger exhibited the highest rates of modified output (.83), 
followed closely by morphosyntactic (.75) ones and global (.70) ones. Regarding 
meaning negotiation, it was global misunderstandings which exhibit the highest 
rates (.65). Finally, we find high resolution rates for most LREs: phonetic (.95), 
morphosyntactic (.94) and lexical ones (.89). 
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Table 2. Instances of negotiation, modified output, feedback, and resolutions in 
different L1 dyads 


Lexical Phonetic Morphosyntactic | Global Overall 
Mean |SD |Mean|SD |Mean |SD Mean |SD_ | Mean |SD 
Feedback 0.18 (0.39 |0.39 | 0.49 | 0.64 0.48 0.04 0.21 |0.30 | 0.46 


Modified (0.69 (0.46 0.83 0.38 | 0.75 0.44 0.70 0.47 |0.72 | 0.45 
Output 


Negotiation 0.27 |0.45 0.20 |0.40 0.20 0.40 0.65 0.49 |0.26 |0.44 
Resolutions 0.89 (0.31 (0.95 (0.21 0.94 0.23 0.83 0.39 |0.91 | 0.29 


When examining the types of feedback produced, in Table 3 we can observe that 
the great majority of the feedback learners provided to their partners were in the 
form of explicit corrections (N=192). Explicit corrections were also the ones which 
were more noticed (N=186) along with elicitations, which were noticed in more 
than half the time. Recasts, however, in two out of three cases got mostly ignored 
or not understood. Whenever they got noticed, elicitations lead to modified output 
at higher rates (75%) than any other feedback type. Recasts lead to modified output 
on two out of five occasions and explicit corrections, although they got more 
noticed, only lead to modified output in 24% of occasions. 


Table 3. Feedback type, feedback effectiveness and modified output in different 


L1 dyads 
Recast Corrections Elicitation 
N N N 
Ignored/unnoticed 9 6 3 
Meaning understood > 186 4 
Meaning not understood | 1 0 0 
Total 15 (7%) 192 (90%) 7 (3%) 
Lead to modified output | 2 (40%) 45 (24%) 3 (75%) 


4. Discussion and conclusions 


The first finding underscores the fact that interactions between different L1 
dyads taking part in a VE foster more meaning negotiation than interactions 
between same L1 dyads carrying out similar tasks, which is consistent with 
other findings (Bueno-Alastuey, 2013). Although earlier studies indicated that 
different LRE triggers showed similar numbers of instances of negotiation and 
feedback (Kenning, 2010), the current paper has observed a clear tendency for 
global triggers to produce more meaning negotiation and phonetic ones to lead to 
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more modified output. This is consistent with findings by Lyster (2001) and with 
Bueno Alastuey (2011) who also found more modified output following phonetic 
triggers. On the other hand, morphosyntactic triggers led to more feedback, in 
the shape of explicit corrections which get more noticed, also observed by Ellis, 
Loewen, and Erlam (2006). 


This study contributes to the growing body of research underscoring the benefits 
of learner-to-learner interaction in voice-based SCMC for L2 development. 
The ability to direct learners’ attention to linguistic elements (focus-on-form) in 
meaning-related tasks, pivotal for the development of the target language, can be 
observed in the LREs allowing for comprehensible input, corrective feedback, and 
modified output to occur. 
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Shouting in space: promoting oral 
reading fluency with Spaceteam ESL 
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Enos Kiforo*, and Anne-Marie Sénécal* 


Abstract. This study examined whether the pedagogical use of Spaceteam ESL 
(English as a Second Language), a digital shouting game, could contribute to 
the development of Oral Reading Fluency (ORF) among 71 English students in 
secondary schools in Mombasa, Kenya. Following a mixed-methods approach for 
data collection and analysis, we pre- and post-tested the participants on their ability 
to read aloud efficiently (speed) and accurately (accuracy) in three tasks: (1) phrases 
extracted from the game; (2) phrases not related to the game; and (3) an anecdote. 
Our findings indicate that participants who played Spaceteam ESL improved their 
ORF on all measures of speed, but no significant differences were observed in 
terms of accuracy. Overall, these findings corroborate our hypothesis that some 
of the affordances of Spaceteam ESL (e.g. speed reading) would contribute to the 
development of some aspects of ORF. 


Keywords: Spaceteam ESL, digital game, oral reading fluency. 


1. Introduction 


For the development of reading fluency, Nation (2009) recommends that learners 
engage in proficiency-appropriate ‘speed reading’ activities, feel motivated to read, 
read intensively, and engage in activities involving other skills (e.g. speaking). 
However, because of the constraints that afflict the second language (L2) 
classroom (e.g. lack of time, focus on the teaching of new language features), these 
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recommendations are difficult to pursue. One way of mitigating these limitations is 
via out-of-class learning. Digital games such as Spaceteam ESL have the potential 
to address these constraints and, at the same time, promote all of Nation’s (2009) 
recommendations. 


Spaceteam ESL (Waddington & Cardoso, 2017) is a free multiplayer and team- 
building digital shouting game for mobile devices in which players pilot a 
spaceship by controlling a panel with knobs and dials listed with English words 
(organized by levels, based on word frequency and pronunciation complexity). 
To keep the spaceship afloat, players must complete tasks by giving (speaking) 
and receiving (listening) time-sensitive orders that require the manipulation of 
the knobs and dials on their screen (e.g. ‘activate funny chicken’, requiring team 
members to press the ‘funny chicken’ button). If successful, each team continues 
to the next level of increasingly difficult gameplay (see Grimshaw & Cardoso, 
2018, or visit spaceteamesl.ca for details). Figure | illustrates the game’s interface 
involving two players. 


Figure 1. Spaceteam ESL: two players 


OPERare 


ANALYZE 


One of the interesting affordances of Spaceteam ESL is that it addresses Nation’s 
(2009) four recommendations to promote reading fluency. In addition, it 
encourages the practice of one type of reading fluency, assumed to contribute to 
text comprehension: ORF, or one’s ability to read aloud connected text quickly and 
accurately (Rasplica & Cummings, 2013), without a concerted cognitive effort. We 
hypothesized that Spaceteam ESL could contribute to the development of this type 
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of oral fluency and, accordingly, asked the following question: can Spaceteam ESL 
contribute to the development of ORF in terms of speed and accuracy? 


This study is part of a larger project financed by the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada, which aims to improve teaching and learning through 
educational technology in sub-Saharan Africa. 


2. Method 


To investigate participants’ improvement in oral/read-aloud fluency in terms of 
speed and accuracy, a mixed-methods approach to data collection and analysis was 
adopted consisting of both quantitative (using a pre-/post-test design to examine 
participants’ ORF development in terms of speed and accuracy) and qualitative 
data (focus group). 


Adolescent intermediate-level English learners (N=71) from three public schools 
in Mombasa (Kenya) were recruited to play Spaceteam ESL for a period of three 
weeks (three weekly sessions, each lasting approximately 45 minutes), as part of 
after-class extracurricular activities. Participants were pre-tested (audio recorded) 
on their ability to efficiently and accurately read aloud the following three tasks: 
ten phrases extracted from the game (n=38 morphemes, including free and bound 
forms), ten equivalent phrases not related to the game (n=112), and one 128-word 
anecdote (n=157). While speed was calculated in seconds using Audacity, accuracy 
was measured via a computation of the correct words read aloud in each task. At 
the end of the experiment, learners were post-tested using the same instruments 
(modified to avoid testing effects) and participated in focus group discussions that 
aimed to probe their perceptions of the experience. 


3. Results 


Using paired-samples t-tests, the participants’ performances in read-aloud speed 
and accuracy before (pre-test) and after playing Spaceteam ESL (post-test) were 
analyzed for three tasks: ten phrases extracted from the game, ten equivalent 
phrases not related to the game, and one anecdote. The results are summarized in 
Table | below. 


In terms of speed, participants read aloud Task 1 at a faster speed after playing 
Spaceteam ESL (M=17.14, SD=3.52) as opposed to before playing the game 
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(M=19.46, SD=3.66). This difference, 2.32, BCa 95% CI [1.55, 3.08], was 
significant, 4(70)=6.03, p<.001, and represented an effect of d=0.65. 


Relatively similar results were observed for Task 2, wherein participants read 
the target phrases at a faster speed after playing Spaceteam ESL (M=40.17, 
SD=10.21) than on the pre-test (W=44.03, SD=9.18). This difference, 3.85, 
BCa 95% CI [2.51, 5.20], was once again significant, t(70)=5.73, p<.001, and 
represented an effect of d=0.40. 


Finally, for Task 3, participants also read the 157-word passage at a faster speed 
after playing Spaceteam ESL (M=54.92, SD=11.06) than what was observed on 
the pre-test (W@=60.96, SD=11.34). This difference, 6.05, BCa 95% CI [4.25, 
7.85], was significant, (70)=6.69, p<.001, and represented an effect of d=0.54. 
Overall, these results indicate that participants improved their speed in all tasks 
after the treatment period. 


Table 1. Comparison of speed and accuracy rates by task 


Speed (in seconds) Accuracy (morpheme) 
Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test 
M |s>D |M \sp |” |M sD M sp |? 
71 19.46 3.66 |17.14 3.52 |.001 36.31/38 | 1.72 | 36.62/38 1.65 | .101 
71 44.03 9.18 |40.17 (10.21 |.001 | 106.54/112 5.38 | 106.27/112 6.41 | .525 
71 60.96 11.34 | 54.92 11.06 |.001 | 153.34/157) 3.86 | 155.55/157 | 4.30 | .670 


wi N) | Task 
2 


These findings are corroborated by the participants’ statements during the focus 
group discussions, in which they reported that playing Spaceteam ESL helped 
improve their oral fluency: “it makes your brain to be faster, it makes you speak 
faster, it makes you read more fast than usual” and “[it helped me] getting quick in 
English and reading”. 


Regarding accuracy, paired-samples t-tests showed no significant differences from 
pre- to post-test in any of the tasks: #(70)=-1.66, p=.101 for Task 1; 1(70)=0.64, 
p=.525 for Task 2; and #(70)=-0.43, p=.670 for Task 3. These results suggest that 
the proposed game-based pedagogy had no effect on improving the participants’ 
ORF performance in terms of accuracy. 


A thematic analysis of the qualitative data did not yield any obvious statements 
reflecting the game’s potential to improve accuracy, thus validating the statistical 
results. 
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4. Discussion and conclusion 


The goal of this study was to examine the effects of Spaceteam ESL on the 
development of ORF in terms of speed and accuracy — two measures of oral 
fluency (Rasplica & Cummings, 2013). Our findings suggest that while speed was 
significantly affected by gameplay, accuracy was not. 


As hypothesized, the improvements observed in speed can be attributed to one 
of the affordances of Spaceteam ESL, a game that capitalizes on efficiency 
(fast speaking, reading, and listening) for successful gameplay. Interestingly, 
efficiency is the dominant feature in Nation’s (2009) recommendations for 
fluency development. According to the author, to achieve fluency, L2 students 
should be involved in activities such as speed reading practice, repeated reading, 
paired reading, and scanning; they should also read a lot and feel motivated to 
read. We believe that Spaceteam ESL accomplishes all of these goals, mutatis 
mutandis. 


The non-significant results involving accuracy can be explained by our (based on 
Nation’s 2009) assumption that for fluency development, students should engage 
with “material that is very familiar and contains no unknown language features” 
(p. 8). Because students already knew the intricacies of the grapheme-to-phoneme 
rules of English orthography (a condition to participate in the study), their level 
of reading accuracy was already highly developed. This is confirmed by the high 
values observed on the pre-test in all accuracy tasks (e.g. 36.1/38 for Task 1 and 
106.54/112 for Task 2), indicating a ceiling effect. 


Despite these encouraging results, there are many limitations that need to be 
acknowledged and, accordingly, addressed in further investigations. The most 
serious one is the lack of a control group to be used as a benchmark to reliably 
measure the effects of gameplay on ORF development. Another limitation relates 
to the short duration of the experiment. 
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Abstract. Corpora are valuable technology-supported learning resources to be 
used by autonomous language learners or during teacher-guided lessons. This 
study explores the potential of corpus consultation approaches for the improvement 
of English for Specific Purposes (ESP) students’ academic writing skills. We 
investigated the effects of three types of Data-Driven Learning (DDL) activities in 
a sample group of 29 first-year and second-year students majoring in Geography 
for Tourism at a Romanian university, consisting of writing tasks supported by: a 
Learner Corpus (LC), a Native-Speaker Corpus (NSC), and a Web-based Corpus 
(WBC). The research methodology involves the combination of quantitative and 
qualitative data, extracted from pre- and post-intervention corpus analyses, with 
the results of a learner-satisfaction questionnaire. The findings indicate a significant 
differentiation in the complexity of the lexico-grammatical features used by learners 
in consequent intervention stages and a better integration of L2-related academic 
writing strategies into their written productions. The study yields first conclusions 
on the integration of computer-processed language databases in DDL strategies for 


ESP learners in the Romanian university context. 


Keywords: academic writing, corpus consultation, learner corpus, expert corpus, 
Romanian academic writing, DDL, English for specific purposes, Romanian learner 
corpus. 
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1. Introduction 


Courses in ESP at the undergraduate level in Romania often have the aim of 
preparing students for their future profession, with the focus being on lexis and 
less frequently on writing. Typical ESP activities train students for a variety of 
real-life situations but often do not include academic communication and writing. 
Moreover, undergraduate students themselves are less motivated to become skilled 
in academic writing, perceiving it as difficult and unimportant for their careers. 
In reality, however, many Romanian undergraduate students pursue a master’s 
degree, sometimes in English, and have trouble managing Anglo-American 
academic writing genre norms. The aim of this paper is to investigate whether 
certain DDL strategies (Boulton, 2017; Gilquin & Granger, 2010), such as multiple 
corpus consultation, can be used to teach lexis and academic writing concurrently. 


2. Method 


The present study investigates the outcome of a pedagogical experiment in 
which course participants used three types of corpus-based DDL activities to (1) 
identify challenges related to common lexis use, discipline-specific jargon, and 
academic writing norms, and (2) find suitable solutions for their own academic 
writing difficulties. The experiment was conducted at a Romanian university, as 
part of an ESP course, at a geography department. The participants were 19 first- 
year (Common European Framework of Reference for languages — CEFR — level 
B1) and ten second-year (CEFR level B2) undergraduate students specializing in 
Geography for Tourism. The L1 of all participants is Romanian. 


Each student was first asked to produce a short research essay on a set topic. The 
essays were compiled into a learner corpus, TourLRN. In the first session thereafter, 
the students were asked to compare, using LancsBox (Brezina, Timperley, & 
McEnery, 2018), the most frequent words used in their texts to the LOCNESS 
corpus, an English NSC. They identified the following words as subject to overuse: 
the, of, that, you, people. The students were then asked to rephrase parts of their 
essays, as much as possible, to use the identified words less. 


In the second session, the students were introduced to the British National Corpus 
(BNC) and asked to select two problematic words of phrases in their texts written 
in the first session. Each student used the BNC to discover collocations containing 
the selected words, which were largely non-specialized terms. The students were 
asked to include the collocations in their texts (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Methodology of corpus consultation intervention 


Short research essay Initial writing task 
on a given topic 
LS Corpus of learner 
essays (TourLRN) 


[Ly Guided analysis of Corpus consultation strategy 1: 
TourLRN learner corpus (LC) analysis 


ES Introduction to BNC Corpus consultation strategy 2: 
native speaker corpus (NSC) analysis 


Introduction to 
TourEXP 


processing 


Pre- and post-intervention data | 


web-based corpus (WBC) analysis 


Corpus consultation strategy 3: | 


In the third session, the students used LancsBox (Brezina et al., 2018) to analyse 
an expert corpus, TourEXP, compiled by the researchers’ team for the present 
study. The students were invited to identify discipline-specific terms and ngrams/ 
collocates, as well as discipline-specific genre markers. They were asked to include 
at least three terms and four genre markers in their texts. The students were also 
introduced to the Whelk function in LancsBox and were encouraged to become 
familiar with the context of use for their chosen terms/phrases. 


In all three sessions, students submitted un-revised versions of their texts and the 
teacher only pointed out group mistakes or linguistic inaccuracy patterns (e.g. 
overuse of the). 


3. Data 


3.1. Self-compiled corpora 


For this study, we compiled two corpora: TourEXP and TourLRN. TourEXP is a 
web-based expert corpus made up of 155,521 tokens and was used solely for the 
purpose of in-class corpus consultation by the students. TourLRN is a learner corpus 
consisting of three sub-corpora: Batch | (pre-intervention texts, 8,176 tokens), 
Batch 2 (post-intervention texts, after the first corpus consultation session, 7,105 
tokens), and Batch 3 (post-intervention texts, after the second corpus consultation 
session, 8,371 tokens). We performed a contrastive corpus analysis of the three 
versions of our students’ texts. 
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3.2. Online questionnaire 


At the end of the intervention study, the students were asked to fill in an online 
questionnaire in Romanian to gauge their perception of the utility of DDL 
techniques used in class. The questionnaire had 22 respondents. 


4. Analysis 


4.1. Corpus analysis 


Not all students submitted all three versions of the essays. For the sake of accuracy, 
we compared the essays in three stages, namely Analysis | (A1): Batch | to Batch 
2 (18x2 essays), Analysis 2 (A2): Batch 2 to Batch 3 (18x2 essays), and Analysis 3 
(A3): Batch 2 to Batch 3 (23x2 essays). 


4.1.1. Basic frequencies 
As the teacher’s personal observation was that the texts improved, in their last 
version, we looked at the fluctuation of highly frequent tokens in the students’ ESP 


academic writing at different intervention stages (Figure 2). 


Figure 2. Fluctuation of most frequent tokens form one corpus consultation stage 
to another 


Frequent tokens in TourLRN 


-0.2 | N . \ 
-0.6 
= the people of you 


mTourLRNi gA1l SA2 “A3 


We noticed a decrease in the use of the definite article the (-1%) after the first corpus 
consultation exercise, then a slight increase (+ 0.34%) followed by a decrease in 
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Batch 3. A similar overall decrease pattern is noticed for people and you. On the 
other hand, students tended to use the preposition of more often than in their initial 
texts (TourLRN1) after being exposed to corpus data. 


4.1.2. _Ngram oscillation 


We were also interested to see whether the discipline-specific lexical-grammatical 
constructions, 1.e. collocations, were influenced by the use of corpora. Indeed, 
several typical collocations specific of the tourism sector were introduced in Batch 
2 (the tourism industry) or Batch 3 (in the tourism sector, travel insurance covers). 
At the same time, several register makers oscillated toward formality: a decrease in 
the use of a Jot of (by 0.05%), and disappearance, in Batch 3, of a lot of people, a 
lot of things. Several academic writing formulaic sequences also seemed to change 
the pattern of use from one text batch to another: on the other hand increased 
(by 0.2%) whereas in conclusion decreased (by 0.06%). However, the use of 
comparative transitions appeared to be challenging since appropriate rhetorical use 
was only observed in Batch 3 in a very limited number of texts. 


Since the corpus size was rather small and created as a teaching exercise, we were 
content that most of our observations (correct use of the, diversification of the 
tourism terminology, or revision of informal style) were confirmed by absolute 


numbers. Percentages are used as indicators of use patterns. 


4.2. Questionnaire analysis 


Figure 3. Questionnaire results — usefulness of corpora for academic writing 


How have corpus-consultation methods helped you improve your writing? 
14 
12 
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8 
6 
: i i 
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The questionnaire included questions such as: ‘do you know what a corpus is?’, 
‘which of the following types of corpora did you find most useful?’, and “how have 
the corpus-consultation methods helped you improve your writing?’ (see Figure 3 
above). 


The results of the questionnaire were encouraging: all in all, all students admitted 
to have received information about the use of corpora for the first time during the 
evaluated course, they also considered the various methods of corpus consultation 
useful and they unanimously expressed their desire to learn more about corpora. 


5. Discussion and conclusions 


Although quite experimental in design, the study was able to pinpoint areas of 
academic writing which can be supported by corpus linguistics in ESP courses. 
First, typical L1-L2 grammatical interference tendencies, such as overuse of the 
definite article the (also confirmed by Chitez, 2014) can be corrected by corpus 
consultation guided exercises, which involve comparison of students’ own writing 
with expert writing. The tendency toward informality in ESP academic writing, 
observed in TourLRN, can also be corrected during corpus consultation training. 
ESP phraseology is imported and diversified as well at the end of all three corpus 
consultation stages. As for register appropriateness, we noticed an improvement at 
the ngram level, as typical academic writing markers were not only more frequently 
used but also better integrated in text. Due to the small size of the corpus, some 
of the fluctuations mentioned above are difficult to assess. However, modifying 
written assignments with the help of corpora was perceived as a positive experience 
by all the students in the intervention. 


Our study shows that corpus consultation methods may be an effective way of 
stimulating inductive language (i.e. texts have been changed and improved 
according to observed corpus phenomena) and genre norm learning in ESP 
courses. Additionally, the motivational value for the students is confirmed by the 
questionnaire, thus offering encouraging prospects for further investigations. 
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Abstract. Immersion through Virtual Reality (VR) gives the subjective impression 
that the learner has a realistic experience (Dede, 2009). The pedagogical potential 
of VR provides the means of enabling constructivist places of contextualised 
learning. This paper aims to examine the potential the VR application Mondly 
may have to maximise interactivity and aid learners in proactively experiencing 
empirical conversations that emulate authentic contexts. The research took place 
in an undergraduate course Italian I (Al, Common European Framework of 
Reference for languages), offered by the Cyprus University of Technology. The 
present study adopts a quasi-experimental design to evaluate the impact of Mondly 
on Italian learning. Digital material is incorporated into the lesson to promote 
contextualised learning. An experimental group is subjected to learning through 
Mondly whereas a control group is subjected to conventional lectures utilising the 


same material as the experimental group. 


Keywords: immersion, virtual reality, Mondly, contextualised situated constructivist 
learning. 
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1. Introduction 


New and more sophisticated technologies have permeated education in the 
past two decades, gradually remodelling teaching and learning (Garrote, 2018). 
Schwienhorst (2002) has highlighted the change in the area of computer-assisted 
language learning, which draws upon the Internet as a system that provides 
multiple communication tools to ensure authentic contexts in the target language 
and its speakers. 


The exponential growth of wireless communication and multimedia environments 
have employed the use of VR in order to promote authentic and immersive learning 
environments. As a result, we are now witnessing a new paradigm shift in learning, 
from teacher-centred to learner-centred, since learners are no longer passive 
recipients of information, but they actively participate in the learning process 
which promotes real-world-like audiovisual simulations and scenarios (Chung, 
2012). Immersion in a digital environment and the experiential, learner-centred 
approach of virtual environments draws upon the theory of situated learning. Dede 
(2009) supports that situated learning in immersive interfaces can aid learners 
join authentic communities with real-world settings and virtual entities as well as 
experiencing real-world scenarios. 


The social character of learning was first proposed by Lave and Wenger (1991). 
They supported the idea that learning is a social process during which learners 
co-construct knowledge within an authentic environment. Learning is a process 
of enculturation so activities should be framed within a social context in order to 
be meaningful and authentic for learners. In fact, immersive technologies provide 
opportunities for situated learning since the reality of the authentic context is 
enhanced without minimising the validity of what needs to be learned. 


Concerning foreign language learning, simulating authentic contexts in a traditional 
classroom setting can be a difficult task for the teacher. Teacher-fronted activities 
do little to enhance the negotiation of meaning and discourse in the target language 
(Houston, 2006). Hence, this paper aims to challenge the teaching of a foreign 
language, promoting intercultural communicative competence with the presence of 
the target language context. It presents an example of virtual learning environment, 
through the VR application Mondly, in a foreign language (Italian) class in order to 
put learners in a situated learning environment as a way of increasing authenticity 
in their learning context through realistic scenarios. Mondly is a foreign language 
learning app which focuses on a more contextualised approach to teaching a 
foreign language. 
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2. Method 


2.1. Participants 


Eighteen university students between 17-25 years old participated in the study. The 
18 participants were seven males and 11 females. Participants, coming from six 
different cities during the study, were studying in a public university in southern 
Europe. The participants came from six different fields of study and the majority, 
15 out of 18, were in the senior year of their studies. 


2.2. Mondly application 


Mondly is a language learning application which is compatible with Samsung Gear 
VR (Figure 1). Users may select one of the various contexts available and interact 
with a pedagogical agent who helps and asks questions to guide the conversation 
into a specific context. Users may respond by selecting one of the two or three 
possible answers presented on chatbots and express the answers orally. When users 
find the correct answer, a green check appears over the transcription of what was 
said, otherwise another answer should be given. The application integrates speech 
recognition and it is available in 33 languages, with levels ranging from beginner 
to advanced. 


Figure 1. Samsung Gear VR powered by Oculus: the VR headset used in the 
study 


IN FA lo 


2.3. | Research design and data collection 


The present study adopts a quasi-experimental design to evaluate the impact of 
Mondly on Italian learning. The research data were collected in three days, in 
a total of six 45-min sessions of the lesson Italian I. Pre- and post-tests were 
conducted for the purposes of the research. The pre- and post-tests were the same 
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in order to evaluate students’ pre-knowledge and they were comprised of three 
different sections. In the first section, students completed six open questions 
of demographic data (name, age, department of study, interests, etc.). In the 
second section, students completed seven close questions and one open question 
regarding past experiences with VR software and hardware. In the third section, 
students had the opportunity to complete 14 multiple-choice questions based on 
the emerging situation they faced during the data collection through VR. For 
every one of the 14 multiple-choice questions, marks were given: zero for the 
wrong answer, one for the almost right answer, and two for the right answer. 
Students were divided into two groups: one experimental and one control group. 
In the experimental group, students worked individually on their pre-tests for 15 
minutes, they experimented with the VR application for 15 minutes (in a total of 
three different days), and worked on their post-tests for 15 minutes, after their 
experience with the VR application and gear. 


The students’ experimentation with the VR application was divided in two 
different phases. During the first phase, the orientation phase, the students had 
the opportunity to test the equipment and their working state in the Mondly 
application. During the second phase, students experienced Mondly, and emerged 
into contextualised learning through the context of ordering at a restaurant, 
exchanging opinions about the food, drinking with the waitress, and meeting 
other guests of the restaurant. All of the research activities mentioned above 
were individually conducted, without any intervention from the instructor. In 
the control group, the students worked individually on their pre-tests and they 
were taught through a more traditional communicative method of teaching, 
including role play, in a 45-minute lesson session. They responded to questions 
and exercises involving the creation of dialogues and at the final stage, students 
worked individually on their post-tests. 


3. Results and discussion 


The present study adopted a quasi-experimental design to evaluate the impact of 
Mondly in an Italian class to promote contextualised learning. An experimental 
group was subjected to learning through Mondly, whereas a control group was 
subjected to conventional lectures utilising the same material as the experimental 
group. Both groups worked in the restaurant context. 


An independent ¢-test was conducted to compare the performance of the control 
and the experimental group. 
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Table 1. Comparing the two groups’ test means 


Performance | Group Xi SD T p 
Pre-test Control 32.71 2.49 
1.8 0.79 
Experimental | 29.50 3.97 : 
Post-test Control 32.42 3.10 
2 0.030 
Experimental | 28.90 2.92 za 


As we can see in Table |, regarding the pre-test, the control group scored higher 
in comparison with the experimental group; the difference was not large enough 
to be statistically significant (= 1.88, p=0.79). Regarding the post-test group, as 
we can see, students in the control group scored higher than the students in the 
experimental group; the difference was statistically significant (#=2.39, p=0.30). 
The small student sample in both groups constitutes a limitation since a bigger 
sample of students is necessary to participate in the two groups in order to test 
whether the Mondly application helped simulate an authentic context. Furthermore, 
the in-class conduct of VR implementation displayed some impediments, such 
as student noise and the necessity to recharge the smart phone very frequently. 
The latter impediments hindered the normal flow of the lesson as well as speech 
recognition. 


4. Conclusion 


This paper described the implementation of the VR application Mondly for an 
Italian undergraduate course. Although the results showed that Mondly did not 
provide contextualised learning, it is suggested that a larger sample size would 
ensure better understanding and clearer and more accurate results. Mondly can 
also be used in other foreign language courses in order to gain a more complete 
perspective of the application. Finally, more contexts, i.e. being on a train or 
using a taxi, can be integrated as activities, since in our study we solely chose the 
restaurant setting. All the implications mentioned above ask for more extensive 
research in analysing the contextualised use of VR. 
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Abstract. The benefits of peer interaction, support, and feedback in Massive 
Open Online Courses (MOOCs) for Languages (LMOOCs) are well documented, 
but there has been little research on peer correction in MOOCs. Classroom-based 
research suggests that peer corrective feedback has significant potential for language 
development, but it also identifies a number of conditions for the feedback to be 
effective, notably a ‘positive classroom atmosphere’; this may be hard to achieve 
on a MOOC, with its diverse cohort and large number of participants. Our mixed- 
method study reveals participants’ conflicting expectations of learning from their 
peers on the one hand and actively contributing to their peers’ learning on the other. 
Most participants believe they are not competent to provide helpful corrective 
feedback, and some think that the expectation to correct creates unwanted pressure 
and hinders communication. This paper encourages MOOC educators to address the 
challenge of creating a culture of learning through meaningful interaction whilst also 
finding ways of exploiting the opportunities offered by constructive peer correction. 


Keywords: LMOOC, peer interaction, peer corrective feedback, error correction. 


1. Introduction 


Many MOOCs provide open discussion forums for commenting and interacting 
with educators and peers. The forums in LMOOCs additionally offer participants 
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the opportunity to implement what they have learned, that is to write in the 
target language. Tasks are designed to push participants to use their linguistic 
resources in meaningful communication, and any errors they make can open 
opportunities for language development — provided learners are made aware 
of these. This could be achieved through promoting peer corrective feedback, 
thereby enhancing learner engagement in courses which typically have limited 
educator resources. 


Previous studies have established that peer interaction in discussion forums of 
LMOOCs has a largely positive effect (Martin-Monje, Barcena, & Ventura, 2013; 
Sokolik, 2014). In this study we looked more closely at factors contributing to the 
effectiveness of peer interaction and, specifically, corrective feedback. Classroom- 
based research has shown peer corrective feedback to have significant potential 
for language development (Philp, 2016; Sato & Ballinger, 2016; Sato & Lyster, 
2012) and has identified learners’ proficiency level, their social relations, and 
their willingness to collaborate as factors which affect the quality and quantity of 
feedback. 


2. Method 


The study was based ona post-beginner level MOOC for ‘German at work’ produced 
by the Open University and delivered via FutureLearn. The course included text- 
based and audio-visual resources, quizzes, speaking tasks, and structured writing, 
as well as open discussions, which are the focus of our study. 


In order to explore how learners engaged with the course and how they learned 
from their peers, we analysed four types of data: 


¢ user analytics (4,063 learners); 
¢ learner contributions to in-course discussion forums (1,487 contributors); 
* pre-course survey data (1,088 respondents); and 
¢ verbal and written data from online focus groups (34 participants). 
This paper focuses on learners’ attitudes to ‘peer corrective feedback’, a term that 


refers to participants’ replies to posts in the discussion forums, which contain any 
form of correction in response to an error. 
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3 Data analysis and discussion 


3.1. Peer interaction and peer correction in discussion forums 


In order to establish types of peer interaction and correction in our courses, we 
studied learner contributions in the week with the highest interactivity (Week 1 of 
“German at work Post-beginners’ |). User analytics showed that of the 4,063 active 
participants worldwide, 1,487 contributed to the discussion forums resulting in a 
total of 6,241 postings by learners. A close reading of these learner contributions 
to in-course discussion forums revealed that most postings did not elicit direct 
responses, but where learner-learner interactions did occur they included general 
social interactions (greetings and introductions), technical support, ‘moral’ 
peer support (e.g. encouragement to overcome challenges), and explanations of 
linguistic or cultural aspects. The postings also included 172 instances of peer 
correction, which were distributed as follows (Table 1). 


Table 1. Peer corrections 


Area of correction Number of individual corrections 
Vocabulary/phrases 81 (47.1%) 

Grammar 45 (26.2%) 

Spelling/punctuation 40 (23%) 

Cultural aspects 6 (3.5%) 


Peer corrective feedback included explicit correction, recasts, questioning, and 
translation, and was often integrated into a meaningful response, as in the following 
example: 


“Tch bin an accountant”. 
“Ach so. Du bist einen Steuerberater. Sehr sch6n”’. 


The corrections were provided by a small number of engaged learners (2.3% of 
forum contributors) including at least four first language speakers. Seventy-five 
percent of corrective feedback was provided entirely in the target language. Most 
of the corrective feedback was positively acknowledged by the recipient through 
thank you messages or likes, and some participants demonstrated uptake by editing 
the original message or in a subsequent posting. Often recipients saw the need to 
explain themselves (“This was my first attempt”), and there was a small number 
of requests for confirmation by other participants or educators. Although all 
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corrections were potentially helpful, occasionally they introduced new errors as in 
the example above where the appropriate word “Steuerberater” is provided but the 
article “einen” is incorrect. 


3.2. Attitudes to peer correction 


The pre-course survey data indicated a significant discrepancy between 
participants’ goal of learning from the expertise of others (49.5%) and their goal of 
sharing their own expertise (15.5%). We found a similar discrepancy when asking 
focus group participants about their attitudes to peer correction. Whilst many 
expressed at least partially positive attitudes to receiving corrective feedback by 
peers, attitudes to correcting others were predominantly negative. Out of the 34 
focus group participants, 30 gave their opinion on being corrected by peers and 28 
gave their opinion on correcting others. Their views are summarised in Figure |. 


Figure 1. Attitudes to peer correction 


Attitudes to peer correction 


BEING CORRECTED BY PEERS CORRECTING PEERS 
= Positive au Mixed wg Negative 


When asked about being corrected by peers, many participants indicated that 
feedback could be helpful provided it was undertaken tactfully (‘positive’), but 
also expressed doubts about the reliability of the feedback (‘mixed’) and some 
thought that the expectation to correct peers places undue emphasis on accuracy 
and may even hinder communication and impede learning (‘negative’). 


No-one was unreservedly positive about correcting others. Some participants 
stressed the need for feedback to be constructive and some thought it helped 
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that they had had some training, for example, because they were themselves 
teachers (‘mixed’). Most participants expressed reluctance or were strongly 
opposed to offering corrective feedback to others (‘negative’). The main barriers 
were participants’ lack of confidence in their own ability and a fear of triggering 
resentment, particularly given the absence of body language in the online 
environment and the cohort’s cultural diversity. Some thought that it was ‘not their 
place’ to correct contributions by other learners who had done their best, or even 
that peer correction should not be touched ‘with a barge-pole’. These attitudes were 
linked to an expectation to learn from the educators rather than from peers and a 
view that educators should take a more proactive role. 


The discussion of peer corrective feedback led to the use of more negative emotive 
language (‘annoying’, ‘conflict’, ‘upset’, ‘frustration’) than any other discussion 
topic. For example, when talking about peer interaction more generally, most 
participants expressed appreciation for the opportunity to engage in a supportive 
way with their fellow learners from around the world. Some gave reasons for not 
contributing, but the kind of emotive language used in relation to peer correction 
was entirely absent. 


On occasion, it appeared that cultural biases also led to conflicting expectations 
of who should correct and particularly how corrections should be undertaken. 
Some cultures were perceived to be more polite and sensitive, whilst others were 
perceived as less tactful. There is scope for further research in this area. 


4. Conclusions 


Participants reveal conflicting expectations in terms of wanting to learn from 
others but lacking confidence to share their own expertise. Focus group data further 
show discrepancies between learners’ expressed preference to learn directly from 
the educators and the participatory nature of the course. Only a small number of 
LMOOC participants provide corrective feedback to their peers, and this receives 
mixed responses. Many respondents express strongly that they would not give 
corrections themselves. 


As MOOC designers and educators, we need to consider how to foster the ‘positive 
classroom atmosphere’ (Philp, 2016) which is vital for successful peer learning 
and how to manage expectations in a large and culturally diverse cohort. We 
should explore ways of training our ‘learners as teachers’ so that the benefits of 
peer corrective feedback can be harnessed without causing anxiety or hindering 
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meaningful interaction. The findings from this project can be used to develop 
strategies that promote constructive interaction, feedback, and error correction. 
These will be helpful to both participants and educators on LMOOCs. 
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Abstract. Assessing student presentations can be made more reliable with video- 
recording and post-performance rating. Further, self assessment and peer assessment 
can aid in the learning process by students when using specific, easy-to-understand 
rubrics. A ten-year action research study involved video-recorded performance 
assessment tasks using a free, open-source Moodle module developed by Sapporo 
Gakuin University. The Video Assessment Module (VAM) allowed teachers to video 
record English presentations and upload them to the module for students for self and 
peer assessment on specific rubrics using qualitative and quantitative criteria. When 
compared to paper rubrics, the VAM reduced teacher management time and students 
could use out-of-class time to assess asynchronously without time pressure. Results 
showed that there was a higher difference in teacher variance for self assessment 
when compared to teacher variance with peer assessment. Qualitative and 
quantitative results reported value in using the tool by both students and teachers. 
This study also showed that students can be trained to use online rubrics to score 
presentations efficiently, giving further validity for using and developing online 


modules for video assessment. 


Keywords: video assessment, presentation skills, performance assessment, rubrics, 
Moodle, self assessment, peer assessment. 


1. Introduction 


Inperformance-based learning, comprehensively assessing largenumbers of students 
on given individual performances has long been a tedious and even unproductive 
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quest for educators throughout second language education. Furthermore, Gardner 
(2012) proposed that for learners to learn from the assessment, they needed to be 
part of the process. This led to practices such as self and peer assessment, both in 
score-giving and qualitative feedback. 


Nicol, Thomson, and Breslin (2014) surveyed peer feedback research and observed 
that effects on both the receiver of peer feedback and the giver of peer feedback 
need to be examined. Based on these principles, the main research question of this 
study was whether online tools could be used and developed to aid in the process 
of post-performance self and peer assessment. Secondly, could participation in 
this type of self and peer assessment aid in improving future English as a Foreign 
Language (EFL) presentation performance for students? Other pertinent research 
questions such as the use of other feedback tools (paper, face-to-face), and timing 
of assessing (real time versus post-performance) are summarized in earlier action 
research by Rian, Hinkelman, and McGarty (2012), Rian, Hinkelman, and Cotter 
(2015), and Hinkelman and Cotter (2018). However, for the purpose of this study, 
results pertaining to the 2019 development cycle of online video assessment tools 
will be addressed. 


2. Method 


2.1. Course background 


Each year, course participants comprise 50-60 second year English major students 
and two teachers at Sapporo Gakuin University. Students engage in a compulsory 
oral English presentation skills class titled ‘Oral Communication C’. During 
weekly 90 minute classes over a single semester of 15 weeks, students were 
required to prepare for and deliver five presentations on varying themes such as 
giving instructions (speech to inform) or Hokkaido sightseeing recommendations 
(speech to persuade). Participation levels were high in these top two levels of 
classes (2019 n=34) with 87% in-class attendance rate and an average rate of nine 
out of ten out-of-class homework quizzes. The research question involved whether 
students could be trained to assess using online rubrics and whether they found 
value in the process. 


After the decision in 2009 to move from paper rubrics to online tools for assessment, 
the teaching team of this course spent ten years researching, developing, 
improving, and reporting on assessment types (paper, verbal, online), assessment 
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groupings (self, peer, class, teacher), and tools (Moodle learning management 
system, forum module, VAM) blended in an EFL speech communication class, as 
outlined in supplementary materials, part A. Funding for the module development 
was provided by internal university grants and seed funding by universities in the 
Moodle Association of Japan. 


2.2. VAM functions 


Using the Moodle VAM, teachers or students could upload presentation videos 
directly to Moodle and students could watch them while completing self and/or 
peer assessments on predetermined rubrics, simple at first, and becoming more 
complex late in the course. Comments could also be made for each criteria and or 
as a whole. The teacher could also assess and separate weightings for self, peer, and 
teacher scores respectively. Figure | below shows a screen with a video-recording 
playback window for both teacher and student viewing while rubric scales are 
checked and brief comments are made. 


2.3. Data collection 


Both quantitative and qualitative data were collected in 2019, as done in previous 
cycles. Overall scores could be downloaded from the Moodle gradebook and the 
VAM directly and statistical analysis performed via Excel as shown in Table | 
below. 


In addition, end of course voluntary student satisfaction surveys (supplementary 
materials, part B) were given using the questionnaire module in Moodle. Qualitative 
data from students was also collected through the surveys and the Moodle Forum 
module helped collate qualitative data for the focus group of the teachers by 
recording weekly comments in a teaching journal. 


Table 1. Self, peer, teacher, and overall assessment average scores (out of 100) 
with teacher variances 


Presentation Average Scores (Presentations 1-5) 

2014 (n=55~63) 2017 (n=34~49) 2019 (n=34) 
Self 66.0 75.9 77.8 
Variance with teacher -8.8 -9.0 - 8.2 
Tie with teacher : i. Nib? : fe 
Teacher 74.9 84.8 86.3 


* In 2017, a timetable change required peer assessment to be dropped in order to reduce student workload 
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Figure 1. VAM rubric and comment feedback interface 
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3. Discussion 


Results from online learner assessment scores are consistent with those of previous 
years. Students continue to score themselves lower on post-performance assessment 
tasks than teachers on all presentations. An average total over the five presentations 
saw self assessments 8.2-9.0% lower than teacher assessments in the respective 
years, compared to only a 1.3-1.5 lower average difference by peers respectively. 
Students did not try to raise their score, but graded themselves more severely than 
their teachers. This is consistent with the general tendency of Japanese students to 
rate themselves modestly (Hinkelman & Cotter, 2018). Due to this high variance 
between teacher and self-ratings, a lower weighting of 20% was assigned to self 
assessment scores than to teacher scores (80%). 


From the 2019 student satisfaction surveys (supplementary materials, part B) we can 
see that 92% of students responded positively (agree or strongly agree) to watching 
their own videos, and 77% valued rating their own presentations respectively. 73% 
found value in classmates rating their presentations, which shows strong support 
for using the VAM tool for assessment and learning. 92% of students also regarded 
feedback from the teacher as helping them improve their presentations which could 
portray perceived teacher expertise, experience, or comparatively more detailed 
feedback by teachers compared to classmates on the rubric. Interestingly, the highest 
value of 96% was achieved on the survey by students agreeing that watching live 
presentations of their classmates was helpful to improving their presentations. 


4. Conclusions 


Over the ten cycles (years) of action research on this oral presentation course, the 
evolution of post-performance video watching, along with self and peer assessment, 
has proven to be a successful formative tool. This most recent 2019 cycle has been 
no different, results showing that the VAM draws the students into a more learner- 
focused mode of assessment, putting Gardner’s (2012) theory of ‘assessment for 
learning’ into practice. Students reported that being part of the assessment process 
through using the tool had helped them improve for future performances. Taking the 
role of ‘evaluators’ by using the VAM ultimately requires the students to first revisit 
the presentations again by viewing the videos, go through the cognitive process 
of scoring and giving feedback to their peers and to themselves, and finally reflect 
on all feedback received. We can also see that, as part of the assessment process, a 
complex rubric with specific criteria can be understood and used by intermediate- 
level students, in this case using their L2, to evaluate video-recorded student 
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performances in an oral presentation course. Although some cultural modesty took 
place, students placed enough importance on the task as not to try and purposefully 
score themselves or their peers higher than teachers, or wantonly assign grades due 
to lack of motivation or time. The convenience of the VAM being able to be used 
during class or out-of-class, and having the ability to create rubrics to match the 
assessment criteria and level of students, may have had a part to play in this. 


It is our view that future cycles of this research area need to concentrate on 
determining the most appropriate rubric language and rubric length to match 
learners and also to investigate whether students themselves have any ideas on 
how they would like to participate in the evaluation process. 
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Learning to design a mobile hunt 
on Actionbound: a complex task? 


Carole Delforge', Julie Van de Vyver’, and Alice Meurice? 


Abstract. The research consisted in having an Actionbound mobile hunt for Al 
learners of Dutch designed by a group of language Student Teachers (STs) within 
the framework of a second year course on foreign language teaching. The game 
was then implemented with two groups of fifth grade primary school pupils during 
their visit of the Hergé Museum in Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium. These two steps 
allowed our multidisciplinary research team to analyse the use of the app from the 
perspective of not only the players but also the creators of the game. Research data 
was collected throughout the study via questionnaires, observations, and a focus 
group. A qualitative analysis of the STs’ data allowed us to establish their digital 
profiles, thereby situating each of them in the digital integration process. The results 
suggest that integrating technology and content when designing a pedagogical 
activity is a complex task. Support and guidance from teacher trainers could therefore 
be recommended in order to propose a pertinent integration of technologies in the 


language classroom. 


Keywords: mobile app, digital literacies, reading skills, gamification. 


1. Context 


In the framework of a government project funded by the Belgian French-speaking 
Community, our group of researchers in foreign language teaching and digital 
literacies from higher education institutions has designed a study that aims at 
analysing the use of the Actionbound mobile app in language learning — for further 
information, please refer to Meunier, Meurice, and Van de Vyver (2019). The study 
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consisted in having ten language STs design both a mobile and a paper version 
of a hunt on L2-Dutch reading strategies in the Hergé Museum. The project was 
first introduced by the researchers to let the STs discover the tool and raise their 
awareness of various pedagogical aspects. The STs were then asked to create the 
two hunts and were accompanied by our research team throughout the process. 
The game was then implemented with 43 fifth-grade primary school pupils during 
their visit of the museum. The pupils were randomly distributed into two groups: a 
control group performed the hunt on paper (N=19); the test group played the game 
on tablets (N=24) after having discovered Actionbound through a short ‘demo’ 
hunt. The STs were in charge of welcoming and guiding the groups of pupils during 
the activity. 


The present study intends to answer the following two research questions. 


¢ What is the impact of the mobile hunt and the techno-pedagogical guidance 
on the ST’s perceptions of the use of technology in a pedagogical context? 


¢ What is the impact of the mobile hunt on the pupils’ attitudes towards the 
activity? 


2. Methodology 


Figure 1. Data collection 


Student teachers — English/Dutch 
Lower secondary level 


with the student teachers 


« Actionbound » hunt 
Test group 
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As depicted in Figure |, different types of data were collected throughout the study. 
After the activity in the museum, the researchers held a focus group session with 
the STs. The discussion was organised very freely, with every ST expressing their 
opinions and impressions, and the researchers noting them down and sometimes 
directing the conversation. A post-questionnaire was also distributed to the STs 
to investigate their perception of the use of Actionbound and the integration of 
technology in the language classroom. The questionnaires had been built by 
the researchers based on Davis, Bagozzi, and Warshaw’s (1992) Technology 
Acceptance Model (TAM), which predicts the intention of use of technology, and 
Niess et al.’s (2009) Technological Pedagogical Content Knowledge (TPACK) 
development model, which situates respondents on a scale of integration of 
technology, pedagogy, and content. The pupils filled in a short survey right after 
taking the hunt to give their opinion on the activity, and took a test on L2 reading 
strategies on paper the next day. 


3. Results and discussion 


3.1. What is the impact of the mobile hunt and the techno- 
pedagogical guidance on the STs’ perceptions of the use 
of technology in a pedagogical context? 


The STs’ perceptions of the use of technology (based on TAM items) after the 
experimentation are on the whole positive, as shown in Figure 2. Teaching media 
education and Information and Communication Technology (ICT) is seen as 
important for the vast majority, and eight STs out of ten are motivated and intend 
to use the application in class. All of them believe Actionbound is useful for 
language teaching, although their attitude towards the ease of use of the tool 
is more nuanced. Three of them declare not mastering the tool, four of them 
consider an activity with Actionbound not easy to handle, and six of them do not 
think the mobile activity can easily be integrated into everyday practices. From 
these results, it seems that in our case, the usefulness of the tool plays a more 
important role in their intention to use it than its ease of use. When looking at 
the reasons why the use of the tool is seen positively by the STs, it appears that 
pupils’ attitudes may be a key factor. While the vast majority of the STs do not 
think that Actionbound can help pupils learn better or more, all of them believe 
that their pupils appreciate their use of the app. Seven of them also assume the 
pupils can easily use the tool. The same number of STs view the tool as a way of 
reaching more pupils. 
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Figure 2. STs’ perceptions — four point Likert scale questions 
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These figures show, in brief, some positive perceptions and acknowledgements 
of usefulness but no clear perception of the pedagogical added value of the tool. 
This is confirmed when examining the digital profile of each ST, illustrated in 
Figure 3. 


Figure 3. STs’ TPACK developmental profiles, based on Niess et al’s (2009, p. 10) 
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All the STs’ data was analysed to establish their digital profiles based on Niess et al.’s 
(2009) TPACK developmental model. Each ST is situated in the digital integration 
process, and more precisely in the integration of Actionbound. In Figure 3, one ST 
is at Stage 1, recognising the use of the alignment between technology and content 
when teaching but not being in favour or against the integration of technologies 
and having no intention of use. This student sees technology as a complement to 
traditional teaching and assumes it is not easy to use for pupils. The majority of 
STs (N=6) are between Stages | and 2. They recognise the alignment of technology 
with content but consider it a motivational tool with no pedagogical added value. 
Still, they are in favour of the use of technology and believe it is important to use 
it adequately. The last group of STs (N=3) accept the alignment of technology with 
content. They are between accepting and adapting. They are in favour of the use of 
technology and are ready to get involved in the integration of ICT in activities as 
they see its pedagogical added value. These results suggest that aligning technology 
and content when designing a pedagogical activity (Mishra & Koehler, 2006) is 
complex, at least for STs, and that it requires techno-pedagogical support from 
experts. 


The results from the focus group session confirm the previous observations. 
According to the STs, the mobile hunt is motivating, fun, and is different from a 
traditional activity, and according to some of them, it also provides challenges to the 
pupils and offers new tasks such as video recording or taking pictures. The groups 
of pupils were seen as autonomous during the game even though they sometimes 
needed to be guided. On the whole, they need some computer skills to navigate 
the app or some technical support during the activity. Likewise, the teachers need 
computer skills to provide guidance and technical help if needed. 


3.2. | What is the impact of the mobile hunt on 
the pupils’ attitudes towards the activity? 


Figure 4 shows that the STs’ hypotheses on the pupils’ perceptions were on the 
whole correct, the only exceptions being that the young learners found the paper 
hunt easier and more useful than the STs thought they would. As for the answers 
of the pupils who did the hunt on paper and those who did it on a tablet, they are 
often similar. The most significant gap highlights that the mobile hunt seemed 
more stressful. This might be explained by the immediate feedback given by 
the app after each answer. During the focus group session however, some STs 
postulated that this stress was positive and seemed to be a motivation factor for 
the pupils to keep playing, which is further illustrated in the adjectives original 
and fun. 
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Figure 4. Comparison of the pupils’ perceptions and the STs’ hypotheses on these 
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4. Conclusions 


The results from the current study suggest that aligning technology and content 
in a pedagogical activity is a complex task which requires techno-pedagogical 
support from teacher trainers. An area for development would be to investigate the 
potential of professional learning communities (Vescio, Ross, & Adams, 2008) in 
raising STs’ awareness and supporting them during the creation of ICT-integrated 
teaching sequences. The pupils’ perceptions of the mobile and paper hunt did not 
differ greatly. This might be explained by our decision to make the two games 
almost identical, consequently not allowing for the full potential of ICT to unfold. 
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A pilot study of Alexa for autonomous 
second language learning 


Gilbert Dizon! and Daniel Tang? 


Abstract. Although initial research involving Intelligent Personal Assistants (IPAs) 
for language learning have yielded promising results, no study has examined their use 
in the context of Autonomous Second Language Learning (ASLL). Thus, the main 
goal of this pilot study was to investigate the use of an IPA, specifically Alexa, for 
ASLL. Two Japanese university second language (L2) English students participated 
in a four-week study, which involved the learners interacting with Alexa through 
the Echo Dot speaker in their respective homes. Learner usage data was collected 
via the Alexa website and the students’ attitudes toward the IPA for ASLL were 
evaluated through a survey consisting of 12 Likert-scale items and four open-ended 
questions. It was found that while the L2 students had positive opinions toward the 
use of Alexa for ASLL, the learners did not make active use of the technology. 


Keywords: intelligent personal assistants, autonomous language learning, L2 
pronunciation, L2 speaking. 


ale Introduction 


While much of the focus on language teaching and research revolves around 
what happens in the classroom, what goes on outside the classroom is equally 
as important (Richards, 2015). Consequently, there has been a rise in the use of 
Computer-assisted Language Learning (CALL) to support ASLL. As Richards 
(2015) notes, the use of technology can “provide greater opportunities for 
meaningful and authentic language use than are available in the classroom” (p. 6). 
Considering this, IPAs may be potentially useful since they provide opportunities 
for L2 input and output. While initial studies have resulted in positive findings, 
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they were either feasibility studies which investigated the ability of IPAs to 
understand L2 speech (Dizon, 2017; Moussalli & Cardoso, 2016), or research 
centered on finding ways to use virtual assistants for classroom-based language 
learning (Underwood, 2017). No study has examined IPAs to promote ASLL; 
therefore, this case-study investigated the use of Alexa, a virtual assistant by 
Amazon, to support ASLL for two Japanese university students. Accordingly, the 
following research questions were addressed in the study; (1) to what extent do 
L2 learners use Alexa for ASLL?; (2) how do they use the IPA?; and (3) what are 
their views of Alexa for ASLL? 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants 


Two fourth-year students at a Japanese university, who were selected based on 
volunteer sampling, agreed to participate in the pilot study and provided written 
informed consent. It is also important to note that it was clearly stressed to each 
participant that all commands given to Alexa would be stored in the cloud and 
accessed by the researchers. The learners had Test of English for International 
Communication (TOEIC) scores ranging from 720-770, which is equivalent to B1 
on the Common European Framework of Reference for languages (CEFR) scale. 
Students were given a second generation Echo Dot, a smart speaker which features 
Alexa, and were allowed to use the device for four weeks from December 2018 
to January 2019. A tutorial was given to familiarize the learners with the device 
because they had no prior experience with the smart speaker or Alexa. 


2.2. | Data collection and analysis 


A mixed method case-study design was implemented to examine the use of Alexa 
for ASLL. Learner usage data was collected through the history page on the Alexa 
website, which lists all commands given to the IPA over the four-week intervention 
in text and audio form. Qualitative data concerning the students’ attitudes toward 
Alexa for ASLL was obtained via two methods: a 12-item survey using a five 
point Likert-scale (strongly disagree=1 and strongly agree=5) adapted from Chen 
(2013), which examined three technology acceptance model variables (usefulness, 
effectiveness, and satisfaction), as well as four open-ended writing questions 
adapted from Lee (2011), which were explicitly designed to elicit responses related 
to autonomous learning. 
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Data concerning the learners’ usage of Alexa was broken down into the types of 
commands given, as well as the frequency in which they were given. Mean and 
standard deviation (SD) values for each survey construct were provided. Lastly, 
the written responses were analyzed and thematically organized according to 
Hubbard’s (2009) framework, which looks at how CALL can affect language 
learning through multiple perspectives. 


3. Results and discussion 


As shown in Table |, the commands given were divided into eight different 
categories according to grounded theory. As outlined by Charmaz (1996), codes 
were developed based on the command data and these codes were arranged 
into categories. Music commands were the most commonly used type, which is 
unsurprising given the popularity of English music. More surprising, however, was 
the fact that commands related to getting to know Alexa were the second most 
frequent. This suggests that the students enjoyed having dialogues with Alexa, 
which links to one of the identified themes based on the students’ written comments 
(see below). Nevertheless, Alexa was not used frequently by the learners over the 
four-week study. In fact, they only gave a total of 81 commands over the course of 
the intervention. One possible reason for this is the time of the year in which the 
students were given their Echos, which was over the New Year’s break and end of 
the semester. Therefore, the students could have been too busy with holiday-related 
gatherings as well as studying for exams to use the IPA. 


Table 1. Types and frequency of commands given 


Command type Command example No. % 
Music Play Taylor Swift ‘Stay Stay Stay’ 22 27.2% 
Getting to know Alexa _ Do you have any brothers or sisters? 13 16.0% 
Humor Tell me a joke. 11 13.6% 
General info What’s the weather tomorrow? 10 12.3% 
Language How do you say good morning in Russian? | 7 8.6% 
News What’s my flash briefing? 7 8.6% 
Story Tell me a story. 6 74% 
Other Set an alarm for me. 6 6.2% 
Total 81 100% 


Table 2 depicts the mean results for each construct that was examined through the 
questionnaire. The students’ responses indicate that they had favorable views of 
using Alexa for ASLL. In particular, both usability and satisfaction received mean 
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totals of four, which indicates agreement with the statements. Therefore, it can be 
concluded that the learners believed the IPA was easy to use and that they enjoyed 


interacting with it for ASLL. 


Table 2. Alexa survey results 


Construct M SD 
Usability 4.0 0.0 
Effectiveness 3.8 0.3 
Satisfaction 4.0 0.5 


As Table 3 illustrates, three themes from Hubbard (2009) were identified from the 


students’ written responses: (1) 


better access to dialogue in the L2; (2) improved 


learning efficiency through indirect pronunciation feedback; and (3) enhanced 
learning effectiveness through a promotion of self-awareness of gaps in the L2. 


Table 3. Students’ written responses 


Theme 


Student comments 


Access — Better access 
to dialogue in the L2 


S1: Lasked many things that Alexa like a human 
such as ‘What are you doing?’ and ‘How old are 
you?’, because I wanted to get interesting answers. 


82: I think the most interesting thing was having 
dialogue with Alexa, especially after I downloaded 
the Alexa app and its introductions helped me 
create better conversations with Alexa. 


Learner efficiency — Improved 
learning efficiency through 
indirect pronunciation feedback 


S1: By asking something in English, 
I could know my pronunciations were 
understandable or not for native speakers. 


S2: Alexa was like a real person who was 
having conversations with me... For example, 
it reminded me to pronounce correctly when I 
tried to give Alexa commands in English. 


Learning effectiveness — 
Enhanced learning effectiveness 
through a promotion of self- 
awareness of gaps in the L2 


S1: I couldn’t pronounce some words 
correctly or find appropriate grammar 
though I’ve known enough knowledge. 


82: I found the most difficult thing was talking 
to Alexa with a foreign accent could make 
Alexa misunderstand my commands. 


These results further illustrate 
Alexa for ASLL. Particularly, 


that the students had favorable opinions toward 
they highlight the potential for IPAs to be used 
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as simulated conversation partners to improve L2 speaking skills, especially 
pronunciation, which is significant given that many L2 learners lack speaking 
opportunities outside of class. 


4. Conclusion 


To sum up, although the L2 students did not interact with Alexa frequently, they did 
have positive perceptions toward its use for ASLL, which supports past positive 
findings on the use of virtual assistants in L2 contexts (Dizon, 2017; Moussalli 
& Cardoso, 2016; Underwood, 2017). Of particular importance are the learners’ 
comments that indicated that the IPA could support L2 dialogue and pronunciation 
development. This is significant as many L2 learners, especially those in foreign 
language contexts, have few opportunities to use the target language in a productive 
and meaningful way. While this pilot study is obviously limited by its small sample 
size, it highlights the potential of IPAs such as Alexa to support ASLL due to the 
affordances they provide for L2 listening and speaking. Thus, future research 
ought to incorporate a greater number of participants from a variety of linguistic 
backgrounds to discover how IPAs can promote L2 development, especially in 
terms of languages other than English. 
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A case study of a learner’s use of an online 
translator as a cognitive tool in a SCMC context 


Morgane Domanchin! 


Abstract. This study explores a language learner’s screen while interacting from 
a desktop videoconferencing device as part of an intercultural telecollaboration 
exchange that connected teacher-trainees and French learners. Communicative tasks 
involving opinion exchanges require from language learners simultaneous speaking 
and listening comprehension skills, which may prompt linguistic difficulties. To 
compensate for their weaknesses, learners had access to online resources exposing 
them to various and complex language use. Based on Jonassen’s (1992) work on 
“cognitive tools’ as intelligent resources that contribute to knowledge construction, the 
author draws on multimodal interaction analysis to question the uses of an automatic 
online translator in the context of Synchronous Computer Mediated Communication 
(SCMC). This study illustrates a learner’s technical autonomy using Google 
Translate (GT) to search for vocabulary while interacting with his interlocutors. It 
reports the learner’s emergence of a linguistic need which is followed by a search for 
vocabulary leading in some cases to the searched translation’s integration within the 
pedagogical interaction. This study raises cognitive challenges that such a practice 


presents for language learning. 


Keywords: learners’ technical autonomy, knowledge construction, synchronised 


computer mediated communication, cognitive tools. 


1. Introduction 


In Desktop Video-Conferencing (DVC) environments, participants can benefit 
from technical autonomy which allows them to search on the Internet when looking 
for specific information. Yet due to time pressure, searching for information 
while interacting with a distant teacher involves technical complexity. Such a 
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practice requires the need to organise and structure one’s screen environment to 
facilitate searches and to reduce processing time (Kirsh, 1995). As synchronous 
interactions impose a certain urge for communication, the use of online resources 
as ‘cognitive tools’ (Jonassen, 1992) was observed in our data. Cognitive tools are 
“computationally based tools that complement and extend the mind” (Jonassen, 
1992, p. 2). Jonassen (1992) shows that they engage generative processing by 
exposing the learner to new information that (s)he can relate to prior knowledge. 


In the case of our doctoral thesis, the use of the online translator GT was used 
as a cognitive tool to support a learner’s need for vocabulary. As GT has been 
implemented in face-to-face education contexts (Vold, 2018), few studies consider 
the use of GT in a SCMC. Hence the following question raised in this paper: how 
is GT used by the language learner as a cognitive tool while interacting with a 
teacher-trainee? 


2. Methodology 


In 2014, the Cultura project allowed 24 teacher-trainees of French from the 
University of Lyon 2 (Lyon, France) and 16 students learning French at MIT 
(Boston, USA) to interact in order to practise the L2. As part of a hybrid course, 
the participants were first asked to chat using the Cultura platform. Then, three 
DVC sessions were organised to allow them to meet. As for the first DVC session, 
participants were able to introduce themselves freely whereas the other two 
sessions focused on particular topics. 


To understand the use of the automatic translator, the analyses were based on a 
learner’s dynamic screen captures. The analyses are drawn from Jozsef, a learner 
who used GT during the first two DVC sessions while interacting with a pair of 
teacher-trainees. 


To understand the learner’s onscreen use of GT, its time display was calculated on 
the learner’s screen which was then crossed with the number of searched words 
and expressions. Then, in order to carry out a more fine-grained analysis on the 
learner’s vocabulary searches, ‘ELAN’? (Wittenburg et al., 2006) was used to 
transcribe onscreen actions (e.g. cursor’s moves and clicks) and the participant’s 
multimodal interactions (verbal and chat logs). These first annotations allowed to 
model the steps describing the learner’s use of the automatic translator. What was 


2. ELAN is an annotation tool “designed for the creation of text annotations for audio and video files” (Wittenburg et al., 2006, 
p. 1556). 
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first observed was the emergence of the linguistic need which gave rise to a lexical 
search on the automatic translator. Then, depending on the interaction context, the 
translator’s suggested translation could be integrated within the learner’s spoken 
utterance. 


3. Results 


3.1. GT onscreen 


Table | summarises our results based on the onscreen use of the automatic translator. 
It shows a difference in the interaction time duration as the first DVC session 
lasted longer (40 minutes) than the second one (27 minutes). In total, 20 lexical 
searches were launched during the first session for a time display of 27 minutes 
(representing 66% of the total DVC time). For the second session, a decrease in the 
number of searches (n=9) was observed with an equal amount of onscreen display 
time totalling 27 minutes, which equals 100% of the session. Such results illustrate 
the cognitive tool’s long display duration when it was occasionally used. 


Table 1. Onscreen use of the automatic translator 


DVC session 1 DVC session 2 
Google Time display Number of | Time display Number of 
Translate on the screen launched | on the screen launched 
searches searches 
in minute in percent 20 in minute | in percent 9 
27.15 66.11% 27.43 100% 
Interaction | 00:40:20 (100%) 00:27:43 (100%) 
time duration 


3.2. |The emergence of the linguistic need 


Table 2 introduces the key results based on the emergence of a linguistic need. 
It presents the three main contexts in which it appeared in the interaction. The 
number below indicates the number of lexical searches. 


Most lexical searches (n=18) emerged while Jozsef was interacting with his teacher- 
trainees (context 1). Our transcriptions showed that such a need was identified by 
a sudden interruption within the learner’s turn. A pause was made in place of the 
missing word, followed by hesitation markers ‘hm’ stressing the need for help. 
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Table 2. Interactional contexts leading to the learner’s emergence of his 
linguistic need 


Context 1 Context 2 Context 3 


In interaction In interaction In case of a temporary 
interruption within 
the interaction 


during the learner’s turn during the teacher- at the end of a turn 
trainee’s turn 
18 7 4 


Some other lexical searches (n=7) were launched while his teacher-trainees 
were talking. In this second context, or in case of a silence within the interaction 
(context 3), his searches for vocabulary were silent, and mostly unknown to his 
teacher-trainees. At last, a minority of lexical searches (n=4) aimed at checking for 
a new topic of conversation to ensure the interactions’ flow. 


3.3. | The search for lexical items on GT and their integration 


Our analyses showed the integration of 23 searched vocabulary words out of 29. 
One of the main explanations for the non-integration of the searched item is the 
interaction’s quick pace, which raises the question of choosing the appropriate 
moment to introduce it. In total, three lexical items were directly included within a 
sentence without any linguistic self-regulation. For the rest (n=20), three types of 
self-regulation — /inguistic (e.g. reformulations, repetitions), technical (launching 
another search on GT), or both (e.g. use of the chat) — were observed. 


4. Discussion 


The use ofan online translator as a cognitive tool allows to support language learners 
in need for vocabulary. As the lexical need mostly emerges while interacting, 
finding a translation appears fundamental to avoid disrupting the conversation 
flow. When finding a translation, the learner can integrate it directly within the 
interaction (if the word or expression is unknown for instance) or by processing 
the new information to prior knowledge. The latter can result in the implementation 
of self-regulations which may not guarantee the teacher-trainee’s understanding 
of the learner’s utterance. Indeed the integration of the new information depends 
on the grammatical structure in which it was inserted, but it also depends on the 
conversation topic that is discussed. 
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Our results furthermore showed a decrease in the number of searches launched. In 
the second DVC session, the implementation of hetero-regulations addressed to the 
teacher-trainees such as ‘how do you say...’ was observed. Such result would need 
further investigation in order to determine whether cognitive tools help learners 
reduce their anxiety in SCMC contexts. 


5. Conclusion 


This paper aimed at reporting a language learner’s uses of GT as a cognitive 
tool in a SCMC context. Based on our limited data, our results are aligned with 
Jolley and Maimone (2015) who showed that machine translation could be used 
efficiently provided that learners have enough knowledge about the language 
and the tool. Indeed our results showed the implementation of linguistic and 
technical individual learning strategies, leading to knowledge construction. 
Yet such practice also adds complexity to a DVC learning situation. Not only 
does the online translator cause errors, it can potentially disturb the pedagogical 
interaction and affect the learner’s feeling of social presence. 
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The effects of an online learning management 
system on students’ academic socialization: 
a qualitative study on a Chinese graduate course 


Liu Dong', Li Cheng’, Shixin Dong’, and Guanzhen Wu* 


Abstract. Blended learning which combines face-to-face instruction and online 
learning is increasingly important and pervasive in China. Guided by the theory of 
“Language Socialization’, the researchers explored the situated learning experiences 
of four Year | graduate students while they were adapting to the new academic 
environment through the graduate course of ‘Second Language Acquisition’ at a 
university in Beijing. In this course, a WeChat connected to the Blackboard learning 
system was used. Student-teacher interactions on the WeChat and Blackboard, 
classroom observations, and interviews were used for data collection. Results from 
four case studies illustrated that academic adaptation was a complex sociocultural 
phenomenon in which students gradually became competent members of the 
academic community. Moreover, Learning Management Systems (LMSs) were of 
great help for them in adapting to a new environment and developing negotiating 


competence in their new academic communities. 
Keywords: blended learning, learning management systems, case studies, language 
socialization. 

1. Introduction 

Research on the use of LMSs suggest that the LMS had greatly influenced 


students’ learning and educators’ teaching (e.g. Rubin, Fernandes, Avgerinou, & 
Moore, 2010). An LMS can allow instructors and students to share study materials, 
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submit and return assignments, and exchange ideas online. Many platforms, like 
WeChat and Blackboard, have been useful tools for Chinese students to study and 
communicate in recent years. Studies on these tools suggest that they had a positive 
impact on the students’ learning (Liu, Wang, & Tai, 2016). 


Early studies on language socialization have investigated how newcomers would 
be socialized in the community (e.g. Duff, 2010). However, many studies have 
ignored that the use of technology also has great impact on students’ learning while 
they adapt to a new environment. 


In this study, we explored the perceived benefits and actual use of an LMS by 
instructors and students at a university in Beijing. We did a one year research 
to find out how they adapted to the new environment of postgraduate education 
with the help of the LMS. To be more specific, we aim to answer the following 
questions. 


* How do the Year 1 graduate students adapt to the new academic 
environment with the help of LMS? 


e« What are the similarities or differences in their academic adaptation 
experiences in the course of second language acquisition supported by 
the LMS? 


¢ What are the emerging effects of the LMS on the participants’ adaptation 
experiences? 


2. Method 


2.1. Contextual background and participants 


The study was conducted in a graduate course of ‘Second Language Acquisition’ 
at a university in China. This course is a compulsory course for graduate students 
to explore major issues in second language acquisition and English teaching. 
The course aims to help students improve their academic competence and learn 
academic English more deeply. 


We focused on four Chinese participants: Gary, Lee, Andy, and Maria. With the 
permission of the instructor and volunteers, one of the researchers observed the 
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participants in order to note their behaviors. The time span was from September 
2018 to June 2019. 


2.2. Research design 


WeChat and Blackboard, which are regarded as learning resource centers, bulletin 
boards (posted messages or announcements), and chatrooms (exchanged ideas and 
provided group discussion), are the most popular learning and teaching tools in 
China (Wang, Fang, Han, & Chen, 2016). 


The researchers conducted a multiple case study for one year. Data were collected 
from classroom observations, individual interviews, and interactive messages 
from WeChat and Blackboard (see Table |). We took note of our observations. The 
interview data were first transcribed by the researchers and then double checked by 
the participants and the course instructor. 


Table 1. Data collection 


Method Data collection period Data 
(September, 2018-June, 2019) 
Interviews with Interview 1: September 2018 Face-to-face interviews 
four participants | Interview 2: December 2018 Total 12 interviews and 24 hours 
Interview 3: June 2019 Audiotaped 
Classroom 16 lessons in the first semester 32 hours of classroom 
observations observations 
Observation notes 
LMS data Handouts 
collection WeChat and Blackboard messages 
Online coursework 


3. Results and discussion 


Presented in this section are preliminary findings of the one-year study. During 
the first year of the participants’ graduate studies, they all experienced a complex 
adaptation process and met different difficulties. The research data revealed two 
themes: peer effects and positive aspects of the online learning experience. 


3.1. Peer effects 


Academic adaptation is a dialogic and communal act that happens during 
the graduate studies (Seloni, 2012), so peer effects were evaluated within 
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different communities: members in the same academic groups, classmates, 
and supervisors. Their behaviors may have a positive or negative effect on the 
students (Krasilnikov & Smirnova, 2017). We analyzed the data mainly from the 
interactions on WeChat and Blackboard. In this paper, we took Gary and Andy 
as examples. 


The main challenge for Gary to adapt to the new academic environment was his 
worries about the differences between his previous and present degree. Therefore, 
he had to ask his supervisor and senior students for help through WeChat so that 
he could be familiar with the new environment. Through three interviews, we 
found that what his classmates or roommates did may have had a great influence 
on him. He repeatedly said that he used these online tools to communicate with 
friends, classmates, and supervisors. He gradually began to adapt to the new 
environment. He said, 


“since WeChat is the main tool for us to communicate, my supervisor 
sends me tasks about academic papers, writing skills and revising 
feedback in almost every day. Frequent communication comforts me 
and helps me be familiar with the academic environment ” (interview, 
20/12/2018). 


The interaction between students and peers indicates that a tight community will 
give individuals more support and help them adjust quickly to new academic 
environments. Andy’s social network was very simple. She always communicated 
with her classmates through the online tools. Andy remarked as below: 


“My supervisor and senior students care little for me, and I always envy 
other classmates, because they can get a lot of help from them. The only 
way for me to get help and information is to ask my classmates for help. 
Sometimes, I feel unhappy” (interview, 22/12/2018). 


From Andy’s interviews, we found that whether the supervisor and senior students 
can give help has a big influence on her adaptation experiences. It seemed that her 
attitude toward her social community had affected her performance negatively. 


3.2. Positive aspects of the online learning experience 
Previous researches have shown that the LMS is a complementary alternative to 


traditional tools on teaching method. The focal participants all adopted positive 
attitudes toward mobile learning. Gary remarked as below: 
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“T think it’s very useful. It provides an easier and more convenient way to 
learn new knowledge. It’s easy to control” (interview, 20/12/2018). 


In addition, Andy stated, 


“generally, it’s good. The teacher knows how to use the online tools 
more efficiently. If there are some pictures or files which cannot be 
printed on time, or some students sit away from the Blackboard, the 
teacher will use the mobile phone and send these materials to the WeChat 
groups immediately. She will also put some materials on the Blackboard 
platform for us to review. However, I think it is essential that teachers 
should guide the students to focus on the study materials” (interview, 
22/12/2019). 


The focal participants all experienced the traditional teaching style before they 
went to the graduate school. The online learning management system was a new 
attempt for them to adapt to the academic environment. They could get more 
academic information from the WeChat and Blackboard platforms, which helped 
them adapt to the academic environment quickly. 


4. Conclusion 

In conclusion, the online LMS had a positive influence on the students’ adaptation 
to the new academic environment, and peers played a significant role in the 
participants’ academic socialization. Our results suggest that it is worthwhile to 
investigate the ways of strengthening students’ social networks. Data also showed 
that educators should look for the best ways of using the LMS. 
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Affordances for cultural adjustment of international 
students learning Chinese as a second language 
in a mobile-assisted learning environment 


Shixin Dong’, Li Cheng’, Liu Dong’, and Guanzhen Wu‘ 


Abstract. The purpose of the study is to understand the mobile-assisted learning 
situation of international students in China from the perspective of cultural 
adjustment and explore the affordances for cultural adjustment of these students 
in this specific situation. This study investigated eight students learning Chinese 
as a second language in a university in Beijing and using mainly WeChat, a 
mobile technology. Qualitative methods were employed in this study. The 
researchers followed the students for three months (from September to November 
2018) and collected all the online messages in the WeChat online group. 
Moreover, eight one-hour in-depth interviews with participants were conducted. 
Results showed that the characteristics of the international students’ cultural 
adjustment in the mobile learning environment are universality, consciousness 
and unconsciousness, and interactivity. In addition, three affordances were 
identified: resources on Chinese linguistic and cultural knowledge, ways to 
obtain social support, and ways to relieve stress. Finally, two suggestions for 


international students are proposed. 


Keywords: cultural adjustment, mobile learning environment, Chinese learning, 


international students. 
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1. Introduction 


Mobile-Assisted Language Learning (MALL) is an emerging research field 
undergoing rapid evolution (Duman, Orhon, & Gedik, 2015). In the past ten years, 
most researchers (e.g. Lu, 2008) have focused on how to use mobiles to improve 
the language levels and communication skills of second language learners. Few 
studies have been found investigating the process of learners’ cultural adjustment. 
This study focused on the cultural adjustment of foreign students studying Chinese 
as a second language in a mobile-assisted learning environment. 


Two theories guided this study: acculturation (Berry, 1989) and cultural shock 
(Oberg, 1960). Berry (1989) divides the cultural adaptation patterns of different 
groups into assimilation, separation, integration, and marginalization. Cultural 
shock was proposed by Oberg (1960). He indicates that “cultural shock is 
precipitated by the anxiety that results from losing all our familiar signs and symbols 
of social intercourse” (Oberg, 1960, p. 177). It is hoped that this research could 
help international students for better cultural adjustment in a MALL environment, 
and also provide references for future research. 


2. Methods 


The study was conducted in an undergraduate second-year intercultural 
communication class at a university in Beijing. The main mobile technology used 
in this study was WeChat, “a widely used instant messaging app used on mobile 
phones or/and computers and released by Tencent in 2011” (Wu & Miller, 2019, 


p. 6). 


In the class, the international students used WeChat to participate in the course 
discussions on different topics. After class, the international students and Chinese 
students conducted a one-month cooperative learning activity entitled ‘Discussion 
of Cultural Differences’ through WeChat. 


2.1. Data collection 


The researchers followed eight international students from September to 
November 2018 for a total of three months. With the consent of the participants, 
the researchers collected all the online messages in the WeChat group for a total 
of 30,000 words in Chinese. Moreover, the researchers conducted eight one-hour 
in-depth interviews (see Figure | below) with the participants. 
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Figure 1. Interview outline 
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2.2. Research questions 
The research questions are as laid out below. 


(1) What are the characteristics of the international students’ cultural 
adjustment in the mobile learning environment? 


(2) Are there any similarities or differences in the participants’ adjustment 


experiences? 


(3) What are the affordances of MALL in cultural adjustment of 
international students? 


2.3. Participants 


In this study, eight participants were selected using a convenient sampling method. 
They were eight international students learning Chinese as a second language 
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in a university in Beijing. Among the participants, there were four males and 
four females, all of whom were in the second year of undergraduate studies, 
and the average age was 22 years old. Moreover, they were from Greece, South 
Korea, Russia, Japan, Kazakhstan, Indonesia, Uzbekistan, and Venezuela. Seven 
participants passed Level V of the Chinese Proficiency Test (HSK) and one 
participant passed Level VI. 


2.4. Data analysis 


With a thematic analysis method (Braun & Clarke, 2006), two phases of data 
analysis were undertaken in this study. In the first phase, the researchers took 
a theoretically-informed and deductive approach to coding and looked for 
particular examples (e.g. the topic of communication and the role of participants 
in communication) and references (e.g. participants’ feelings about using WeChat) 
to characteristics and affordances for cultural adjustment in the data. Then, the 
researchers categorized and coded them with distinct themes. In addition, timely 
discussions with the interviewees and each research group on summarized topics 
were carried out on October 20th, 2018. 


3. Results and discussion 


3.1. Characteristics of the international students’ cultural 
adjustment in the mobile-assisted learning environment 


The researchers summarized three characteristics of cultural adjustment. The first 
characteristic was universality. Data showed that seven out of eight participants 
said they used mobile devices frequently in their daily lives. Six participants clearly 
pointed out that mobile phones were good for their better cultural adjustment. 
Moreover, consciousness and unconsciousness was the second characteristic 
of the international students’ cultural adjustment in the mobile-assisted learning 
environment. The researchers found that the participants’ cultural adjustment in 
MALL environment was different in terms of consciousness. Four participants were 
able to take the initiative to use mobile phones to make cultural adjustments, while 
the other four participants did not realize their behavior of adjustment. Interactivity 
was a third important feature. For interview questions nine to 12, four participants 
mentioned the words ‘communication’ and ‘feedback’. Mei Lin mentioned that 
when she had a problem with her studies, she could get a timely answer by asking 
the teacher through WeChat. 
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3.2. | Affordances of MALL in cultural adjustment 
of international students 


Three affordances were identified in the study. The first affordance of MALL 
in cultural adjustment of international students was the use of resources to 
learn the Chinese language and culture. Seven participants mentioned the use 
of mobile devices. For interview questions one to four, both Jane and Kim said 
that the improvement of Chinese proficiency had enhanced their confidence in 
communicating with Chinese people. Moreover, WeChat data showed that the 
content of collaborative learning was the most discussed topic. The Chinese 
students helped participants correct mistakes in their online communication and 
shared Chinese cultural knowledge, such as Chinese pop songs. Researchers 
indicated the finding seems similar to previous studies (e.g. Jin, 2018). 


Second, the MALL approach afforded ways for participants to obtain social 
support. Interview data and WeChat messages showed that all eight participants 
expressed positive views on their interactions with the Chinese students in 
cooperative learning activities. Six participants thought that WeChat was beneficial 
to their exchanges with Chinese students. Jane and Kim said they had established 
friendships with Chinese students. However, three participants mentioned that 
differences in social software (e.g. Twitter and Line) had become obstacles to their 
interaction with Chinese students. Further research is however required to figure 
out whether participants can become real friends with Chinese students and obtain 
long-term social support. 


Third, mobile tools also provided ways to relieve stress. For interview questions 
five to 12, two participants said that entertainment resources in WeChat relieved 
their pressure and helped them face the difficulties of cultural adjustment with a 
positive attitude. However, Ryo said he preferred to watch videos on YouTube 
because “most of the videos on WeChat are just for Chinese”. It is suggested that it 
is necessary to develop entertainment content that is more suitable for international 
students. 


4. Conclusions 


This study focused on the cultural adjustment of foreign students studying Chinese 
as a second language in a mobile-assisted learning environment. Eight international 
students studying Chinese in China participated in the study. The study used 
qualitative research methods to analyze online messages of WeChat groups and 
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personal in-depth interviews. The researchers identified three characteristics of 
the international students’ cultural adjustment in the mobile-assisted learning 
environment. Three affordances that the MALL approach brought to students’ 
cultural adjustment were found. Moreover, two suggestions were proposed. One 
is that emerging technologies could be applied to design Chinese apps that are 
more suitable for international students. The other is that mobile technology could 
be used to carry out activities in which Chinese and foreign students participate. 
Due to the limitations of the study, it is suggested that future research focus on 
the integration of emerging technologies and MALL, and the design of teaching 
activities in the MALL environment. 
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Critical cultural awareness and learning 
through digital environments 


James D. Dunn! 


Abstract. Students with cultural and linguistic competence are needed to navigate an 
increasingly globalized society. This study collected and analyzed cultural awareness 
data from students who communicated with people of other cultures through Virtual 
Reality (VR) environments. Students from a private university in Japan engaged in 
directed communication with other students from the USA using an online virtual 
chat program. A questionnaire based on the Global Perspectives Inventory (GPI) 
was used by the students to self-report their views on the intercultural interactions 
and give a metacognitive analysis of their intercultural competence/knowledge of 
intercultural phenomena. In addition to directed communicative objectives, students 
were given the chance to engage in free conversation in the digital space created 
by the software to facilitate intercultural critical cultural awareness skills. Early 
findings show that students were able to improve critical cultural awareness through 


a virtual experience. 


Keywords: virtual reality, critical cultural awareness, gamification, critical thinking. 


4. Introduction 


Japan’s Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science, and Technology (MEXT) 
has put forth a call for students to develop their cultural and linguistic skills to 
competently navigate an increasingly globalized society. Toward this end, MEXT 
has stipulated a goal for students to be developed as global human resources capable 
of being a valuable member of society in multiple cultural contexts (MEXT, 2011). 


While communication tools such as Skype and other software have been used to 
help foster cultural awareness, non-VR methods of digital communication, while 
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useful for intercultural communication, have limitations, such as participants 
feeling disconnected and having no sense of physical presence with their partner 
(Gregersen & Youdina, 2009; Ip, 2011; Shachaf, 2008). This research was designed 
to collect and analyze students’ perceptions of cultural awareness from students 
communicating with people of other cultures through the online virtual chat 
program, Big Screen. It was hypothesized that students who engaged in directed 
communicative tasks in a VR space with individuals from a variety of locations 
and cultures from around the world using an online virtual communication space 
would improve in their self-reported cultural awareness scores on the GPI-based 
questionnaire. Student answers to an intercultural communicative competence 
questionnaire were analyzed to elucidate their communicative competence and 
metacognitive-awareness development over multiple sessions of two directed 
communication tasks and one free conversation task. 


2. Method 


2.1. Context and participants 


This study is being conducted over the spring and fall semesters of the 2019-2020 
academic year at a private Japanese university. Professional contacts from the 
USA were sourced during the 2018-2019 academic year as a path to connect with 
high school and university students of other cultures. Two American students, one 
university and one high school, were chosen as participants as they each already 
possessed a VR headset and were willing to meet the standard three sessions 
minimum for the study. The students in Japan, all of whom were non-native 
English speakers, were recruited from compulsory second year English courses 
and aviation English courses respectively. Thus far, three student participants 
have successfully performed all communication sessions and completed the 
post-questionnaire (Table |), with more students currently waiting to start their 
participation. The Japanese Participants (JPs) were paired with the same Foreign 
volunteers (FVs) throughout their culture-sharing session to normalize the 
development of questions and answers and to allow for the natural progression 
of information sharing through the three sessions. Based on recordings of the 
last interaction sessions, the information participants shared ranged from cultural 
knowledge in explaining a Japanese TV show to their partner, intracultural 
knowledge through asking their partner about their culture, and intercultural 
knowledge in answering the questions of the FV. All sessions were online utilizing 
a free VR gathering space software, Big Screen. 
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Table 1. Student participants 


Participants in Japan 

Gender Age | Self-Reported Area of Study Nationality 
English Level 

JP1: Male 19-22 | Advanced Aviation Japanese 

JP2: Female | 19-22 | Advanced Aviation Japanese 

JP3: Female | 19-22 | High-Intermediate | Physical Education | Japanese 

Participants in The USA 

Gender Age | Self-Reported Area of Study Nationality 
English Level 

FV1: Male | 15-18 | Native Psychology USA 

FV2: Male | 15-18 | Native High School Student | USA 


2.2. | Questionnaire design and purpose 


A questionnaire based on the GPI (http://www.gpi-hs.iastate.edu/) was used to 
allow students to self-report their views of the intercultural knowledge and cultural 
awareness along aspects such as understanding the other’s culture, studying with 
people of other cultures, and the ability to work with people of other cultures. This 
questionnaire was chosen because it narrows the focus of interpersonal aspects into 
two sub-domains; knowledge of other cultures (Questions | and 2), and the ability 
to interact with people of other cultures (Questions 3, 4, and 5). 


2.3. Questions 
The questions utilized in the questionnaire are as follows: 


¢ I feel that I know many things about other cultures; 

¢ I feel that I can understand personalities of people from other countries well; 

¢ I feel that I could study with people from other countries well; 

¢ I feel that I could work with people from other countries well; and 

¢ I feel confident in my ability to communicate with people in another 
country. 


All questions were answered using a Likert Scale from 1, completely disagree, 
to 5, completely agree, with a ‘no opinion’ answer available on each question. All 
questions were input online using a Google Forms questionnaire. As part of the 
questionnaire, all students digitally signed a consent form that was provided in 
both English and Japanese. All sessions were attended by the Japanese student, a 
foreign student from the USA (virtually), and the researcher. 
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3. Data collection 


At the outset of the study, the JPs were asked to complete a pre-study questionnaire 
based on the GPI created by the researcher. After the last session, the participants 
were asked to complete a post-questionnaire.The same questions were used in the 
pre- and post-questionnaires to help elucidate changes in the students’ views on 
intercultural competence. Students were asked to spend three, 30-minute sessions 
in a private virtual conversation space created by the research leader utilizing the 
Oculus Quest VR headset (https://www.oculus.com/) which was obtained through 
an inter-departmental research grant from the researcher’s university. The virtual 
space was created utilizing the free VR software, Big Screen (Figure 1), which 
allowed students to share and explain short clips of Japanese television variety 
shows that can be confusing to non-Japanese people. 


Figure 1. Big Screen VR? 


nbigscreen 


Students were paired according to their availability and students continued all three 
sessions with the same partner. Due to limitations in finding foreign participants, 
FV2 participated in two, three-session blocks. 


These students then carried out initial introductions and an environment setup 
during the initial virtual chat session in a free talk manner. Student conversations 
were recorded and will be analyzed at a later date. 


2. Reproduced with kind permission from © 2019 Bigscreen, Inc; https://bigscreenvr.com/ 
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The second session consisted of engaging in a directed chat session where the JPs 
shared and explained Japanese cultural aspects through short Japanese television 
clips. These activities are in correlation with MEXT’s (2011) guidelines for 
Japanese students to become cultural ambassadors. As such, the television clips 
from Japanese variety shows were chosen by the JPs according to their interest 
and existing knowledge. The participants were allowed to choose the clips to help 
minimize instances of silence that may have arisen if the JP was unfamiliar with 
the particular variety show. 


The final session involved students explaining another Japanese television clip 
that consisted of a popular comedy show that was chosen by the researcher. After 
the final session, students were asked to complete the GPI-based questionnaire 
again. Due to the early nature of this data, scores were compared in the pre- and 
post-questionnaires for changes in attitudes. Once more data has been collected, 
and answers will be analyzed to measure changes in student self-perception of 
intercultural knowledge and development of cultural awareness. 


4. Results 


Preliminary analysis of questionnaire data suggests that students’ exposure to 
intercultural communicative situations in a digital space could be both beneficial 
to the development of intercultural awareness, and helpful in developing the 
students’ perspectives as global citizens. Across the five questions, all scores, 
except Question 3 (“I feel that I could study with people from other countries 
well’), scored higher in the post-treatment questionnaire than in the pre-treatment 
questionnaire (see Figure 2, Figure 3, and Figure 4). 


Figure 2. JP1 results 


Ql Q2 Q3 Q4 Q5 
=—@=—)P1 Pre =@=—/P1 Post 
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Figure 3. JP2 results 


Ql Q2 Q3 Q4 Qs 
=—@—]P2 Pre —@=—JP2 Post 


Figure 4. JP3 results 


Ql Q2 Q3 Q4 Qs 
=@—JP3 Pre —@=—JP3 Post 


An analysis of the student questionnaires also suggests that student cultural 
awareness along the domains of knowledge of other cultures (Questions | and 2) 
and the ability to interact with people of other cultures (Questions 4 and 5) 
increased. 


5. Discussion 


The number of students in this study is still small due to a delay in the disbursement 
of grant funds, but the initial results are encouraging. Once data from a larger pool 
of participants can be collected, further analysis can be done to find trends and 
significance of changes due to the intervention. In the future, more questions will 
be added to further diversify and fine tune the information collected. Even though 
these results are still early, the initial findings suggest that VR can be a digital ‘real- 
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world’ experience for students to interact with people of other cultures and expand 
cultural awareness. 


6. Conclusions 


The results of this study suggest that interactions in VR are potentially a viable 
pathway to intercultural competence building and global human resource 
development. Future research can explore the impact of other digital based 
intercultural development systems which could open the doors to new courses that 
span the globe digitally. 
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Learner attitudes towards data-driven learning: 
investigating the effect of teaching contexts 


Luciana Forti! 


Abstract. Concordance-based Data-Driven Learning (DDL) aims to help second 
language learners infer language usage rules from language usage regularities. A 
number of DDL pedagogical treatments have focussed on phraseological units such as 
collocations, widely recognised as a central component of second language learning. 
This study evaluates DDL effects from an emic perspective, reflecting the learners’ 
perceived usefulness of the approach, as opposed to etic perspectives, representing 
changes in language competence as a result of the approach. It compares a group of 
Chinese learners and a group of Belgian learners of Italian as a Second Language/ 
Foreign Language (SL/FL). The findings indicate that the Belgian students seem 
to have gained familiarity with the approach faster than the Chinese, though the 
latter seems to perceive greater long-term benefits of the approach, and are more 
favourable to future mobile phone applications. The study aims to shed light on 
possible learner-related differences in DDL treatments and on the insightfulness of 
emic data in assessing DDL effects. 


Keywords: data-driven learning, collocations, Italian. 


1. Introduction 


When investigating the effects of DDL, i.e. the direct and immediate use of corpus 
data by language learners (Leech, 1997; Meunier, 2010), one important perspective 
is the emic perspective, which aims to reflect the learners’ personal attitudes 
towards the approach. 


Previous research has highlighted the learners’ positive attitudes towards the 
perceived relevance and authenticity of corpus data, and the empowering effect 
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of the inductive learning that is often associated with DDL (Chambers, 2007). 
Nevertheless, little attention seems to have been devoted so far to the potential 
effects that different teaching contexts may have when adopting DDL materials 
and strategies. 


This paper examines learner attitudes towards DDL for learning collocations, 
comparing a larger sample of Chinese learners and a smaller sample of Belgian 
learners of Italian as an SL/FL. 


2. Method 


2.1. Participant samples and DDL treatment 


All participants in this study were university students of Italian as an SL/FL. 
The larger sample of Chinese learners consisted of 123 participants, which 
were distributed in eight classes with a range of 13-17 per class. Their level, as 
assessed by the university placement tests, was pre-intermediate, and they were 
part of an eight-week long intervention, with one one-hour lesson a week. The 
smaller sample of Belgian learners consisted of 22 participants, divided into an 
elementary class of ten, and an intermediate class of 12, with an exposure of 
one one-hour lesson each. Various activities were developed for both samples on 
the basis of concordance lines extracted from the native Perugia Corpus (PEC) 
(Spina, 2014), and focussed on verb-noun collocations (see supplementary 
materials for a sample activity). 


2.2. Questionnaire construction and administration 


The questionnaire items analysed in this study are part of a larger questionnaire 
made of eight Likert scale items and four open questions. The results for the 
Chinese participant sample were partly published in Forti (2017). This paper 
reports on results for the four Likert scale items dealing specifically with features 
of the DDL treatment. 


The Likert scale items were developed according to the recommendations contained 
in Dérnyei and Taguchi (2010), with items being formulated either positively or 
negatively in order to avoid single-sided choices. The values of the scale were 
operationalised as follows: 1, totally disagree; 2, disagree; 3, partially disagree; 4, 
partially agree; 5, agree; and 6, totally agree. 
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The questionnaire was distributed in class at the end of the pedagogical intervention, 
in pen-and-paper modality. 


3. Results and discussion 


Fifty questionnaires were collected from the Chinese students, while ten and 
12 questionnaires were collected from the Belgian elementary and intermediate 
students respectively. For questionnaire items two and four, one Belgian 
intermediate student selected three values, so these two responses were removed. 


Figure | shows a bar chart with response percentages and trend lines for each group. 
The figure relates to item one, focussing on whether the concordance-based work 
was deemed confusing. The Chinese group seems to exhibit the greatest difficulties 
(M=3.60; SD=1.97), followed by the Belgian elementary (M=2.60; SD=1.57) and 
the Belgian intermediate (M=1.73; SD=1.67) students. The different inclination of 
the trend lines characterising the Chinese and Belgian data indicate how the two 
groups differed in this respect. 


Figure 1. Item 1: Reading groups of sentences containing the same combination 
confused me 
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In Figure 2, we see the results dealing with whether observing the groups of 
sentences containing the same combination was perceived as helpful to understand 
how to use that combination in the future. In this case, we notice very similar trend 
lines in the three groups, with the starkest results obtained for the Chinese group 
(M=5.20; SD=3.48), followed by the Belgian elementary (M=4.90; SD=2.90) and 
the Belgian intermediate (M=4.83; SD=2.48) students. 
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Figure 2. Item 2: The observation of groups of sentences containing the same 
combination has helped me to understand how to use that combination 
in the future 
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Figure 3 shows the results for the item dealing with the perception of DDL 
activities being able to help the students make fewer errors in the future. Once 
more, the trend lines in the three groups show a similar inclination, with the 
Chinese feeling more confident about the helpfulness of the approach (M=5.14; 
SD=3.24), followed by the Belgian intermediate (M=4.82; SD=3.02) and the 
Belgian elementary (M=4.30; SD=2.43) students. 


Figure 3. Item 3: The groups of sentences will help me make fewer errors in the 
future 
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The last Likert scale item (Figure 4) was aimed at gaining insight into the 
perceived usefulness of a new app with groups of sentences as the output of a 
query involving word combinations. Here, we notice quite different trend lines 
in the response percentages, when comparing the Chinese (M=2.64; SD=2.54) 
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and the Belgian elementary (M=4.20; SD=2.32) students, with the Belgian 
intermediate students occupying more of a middle ground (M=3.42; SD=1.29). 


Figure 4. Item 4: A new smartphone application with groups of sentences for 
word combinations would be useless 
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In sum, Belgian students have less trouble with the groups of sentences, as they 
seem to feel not as confused as the Chinese. This might be due to French belonging 
to a language family that is genealogically closer to Italian, especially in terms of 
reading system. However, the Belgian students do not seem to perceive DDL as 
useful as the Chinese do, which might also be due to the vicinity with the language 
being learned, and perhaps with the very limited exposure they had to the approach. 


On the other hand, Chinese students seem to be more favourable to the idea of a 
concordance-based app in comparison to both groups of Belgian students. This 
might be due to a possible increased familiarity that the Chinese learners have with 
mobile phones, in comparison to the Belgian students. 


4. Conclusions 


In this paper, we briefly outlined some results related to a DDL pedagogical 
intervention which took place in two different teaching contexts. The results are 
based on emic data, aiming to elicit the learners’ perceptions in relation to the 
usefulness of the approach. 


The findings indicate that the Belgian learners were generally more comfortable 
with the proposed concordance work, although the Chinese perceived its usefulness 
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more distinctly. Furthermore, the Chinese students seem more favourable to the 
idea of an app with a concordance-based version of DDL, in comparison to the 
Belgian students. 


The study would definitely benefit from more fine-grained and sophisticated 
statistical analyses, as well as from an integration of other open-ended questions 
which were also contained in the administered questionnaire. The hope is, however, 
that this study can shed light not only on the possible differences in assessing the 
effects of a specific DDL treatment in different populations of students, but also on 
the importance of emic data in gaining insight into how DDL is perceived by those 
who it is meant to help. 
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ColloCaid: a tool to help academic English 
writers find the words they need 


Ana Frankenberg-Garcia!, Geraint Rees”, Robert Lew’, 
Jonathan Roberts’, Nirwan Sharma’, and Peter Butcher® 


Abstract. This short paper summarizes the development of ColloCaid (www. 
collocaid.uk), a text editor that supports writers with academic English collocations. 
After a brief introduction, the paper summarizes how the lexicographic database 
underlying ColloCaid was compiled, how text editor integration was achieved, 
and results from initial user studies. The paper concludes by outlining future 
developments. 


Keywords: collocation, EAP, writing, e-lexicography. 


1. Introduction 


Research has shown that less experienced users of academic English have a limited 
repertoire of collocations (Frankenberg-Garcia, 2018). Indeed, collocations like 
REACH+ conclusion are among the most frequent look-ups among novice users of 
written academic English (Yoon, 2016). 


There are a number of tools and resources that academic writers can use to 
search for such idiomatic combinations of words. These include general English 
dictionaries and more targeted ones like the Longman Collocations Dictionary and 
Thesaurus (Mayor, 2013) or the Oxford Learner s Dictionary of Academic English 
(Lea, 2014). Writers familiar with corpora can also consult general English corpora 
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like the BNC and COCA, and corpora of student papers like BAWE (Nesi, 2011) 
and MICUSP (Romer & Swales, 2010). Other useful tools include SKELL (Baisa 
& Suchomel, 2014), arguably the easiest to use English corpus available, FlaxLC 
(Wu, Fitzgerald, Yu, & Witten, 2019), a learner-friendly corpus-based collocation 
tool, and LEAD (Granger & Paquot, 2015), an academic English dictionary-cum- 
corpus. 


However, writers may not know where or how to look up collocations (Frankenberg- 
Garcia, 2011), or may simply not realize that their emerging texts could be made 
more idiomatic (Frankenberg-Garcia, 2014; Laufer, 2011). Moreover, even when 
writers realize they need help, looking up collocations while writing can be 
distracting and disruptive (Yoon, 2016). 


To address this challenge, we are developing a text editor that assists writers with 
academic English collocations (Frankenberg-Garcia et al., 2019a). ColloCaid 
provides writers with collocation suggestions as they write, helping them find 
idiomatic combinations of words and expand their collocational repertoire. 
ColloCaid can also be used to revise collocations in existing drafts. 


2. Lexicographic database 


The ColloCaid lexicographic database aims to address core collocations used 
across disciplines in general academic English. As detailed in Frankenberg-Garcia 
et al. (2019a), it draws on the noun, verb and adjective lemmas that occur in at least 
two of three well-known academic vocabulary lists: the Academic Keyword List 
(Paquot, 2010), the Academic Collocation List (Ackermann & Chen, 2013), and 
the Durrant (2016) subset of the Gardner and Davies (2014) Academic Vocabulary 
List. 


The original selection of lemmas has been revised to (1) disambiguate polysemy 
(e.g. figure as image, as number and as person); (2) include homographs used in 
academic contexts (e.g. aim was initially only listed as a noun, but its less frequent 
verbal lemma was added to avoid the impression that only the noun was idiomatic); 
(3) discard lemmas that are not collocationally productive (e.g. actual); and (4) 
add high-frequency interdisciplinary academic lemmas like paper and table, which 
slipped through initial selection thresholds (Rees et al., 2019). 


The database was populated with interdisciplinary collocates pertaining to the 
above lemmas extracted from corpora of expert academic English writing. As 
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detailed in Frankenberg-Garcia et al. (2019a), this was undertaken using Sketch 
Engine (Kilgarriff et al., 2014), which automatically summarizes the main 
collocations of a lemma in a corpus. Issues with the extraction have been dealt 
with using lexicographic judgment on a case by case basis. This included, for 
example, overruling the classification of regard as a verb, since its primary use in 
academic texts is preposition-like, in contexts such as decisions regarding safety, 
or in prepositional phrases like with regard to (Rees et al., 2019). 


The database was further populated with authentic examples of collocations in 
use, selected according to typicality, informativity, and intelligibility. Examples 
were also curated to address language production needs and maximize their 
potential for data-driven learning, as explained in Frankenberg-Garcia (2014). 
Figure | summarizes the lexical coverage of ColloCaid in its current 0.4 version 
(20 September 2019). 


Figure 1. ColloCaid 0.4 lexicographic database 


551 


core academic lemmas 


9257 


core collocations 
(+22206 extra) 


27771 


authentic examples of use 


3. Text editor integration 


Academic writers from different disciplines have their own preferred operating 
systems and text editors. In our interdisciplinary research team, for example, papers 
initiated by the linguists are normally drafted in a Windows environment using 
Microsoft Word, whereas the computer scientists prefer to use Macs and LaTeX 
editors. For developing a prototype and testing it with different users, we opted 
for an online editor that can be accessed from a normal browser compatible with 
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multiple devices and operating systems, without the need to download additional 
software. TinyMCE (https://www.tiny.cloud/), a widely used open-source editor 
that looks like any regular editor was selected for this purpose (Figure 2: A). 


We adopted a dynamic, data-driven learning approach to the integration of the 
lexicographic data into the editor. It is data-driven because collocations suggestions 
are shown rather than explained. It is dynamic because collocations are displayed 
only when wanted, and in as much detail as desired, via progressive interactive 
menus (Figure 2: B-E). 


Figure 2. ColloCaid editor 


4. Initial user studies 


Development versions of ColloCaid have been tested during university writing 
workshops and seminars in Brazil, France, Poland, and Spain (Frankenberg-Garcia 
et al., 2019b). Participants (N=122) included novice and expert L2 English writers 
from a wide range of disciplines. Due to space restrictions, we are only able to 
present here the scores obtained on the Brooke (2013) System Usability Scale 
(SUS). The SUS is a standard for measuring the usability of systems (hardware, 
software, websites, etc.), with the advantage that its results can be compared on the 
same scale with hundreds of other systems. It comprises ten alternating positive 
and negative statements about system usability which users rate with a Likert-type 
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scale. As shown in Figure 3, the SUS scores obtained for ColloCaid are between 
good and excellent (and above the SUS average of around 70), despite known bugs 
and minor issues with the lexicographic database. 


Figure 3. Usability scores of ColloCaid v0.1 to v0.3 and interpretation of SUS 
values (right) according to Bangor, Kortum, and Miller (2009) 


90 Best Imaginable 
Excellent 


SUS average 


orst imaginable 


Poznan 0.1 Paris 0.1 Brazil 0.2 Brazil 0.3 Leén 0.3 


5. Conclusion and future work 


Previous studies on academic writing needs and dictionary use have led us to 
develop a text editor integrated with a large, lexical database of general academic 
English collocation suggestions, enriched with corpus examples of collocations in 
use. Our prototype, which draws on the principle of dynamic data-driven learning, 
has been well received by L2 users of academic English, scoring between good and 
excellent on the SUS. Future development of ColloCaid includes adjustments to the 
lexical database (i.e. expanding and proofreading current coverage), experimenting 
with new ways of visualizing collocations, and further user testing with think- 
aloud and diary studies. 
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Re-orienting CALL through the lens 
of complexity theory 


Robert Godwin-Jones! 


Abstract. Complexity Theory (CT) provides a useful framework for understanding 
Second Language Acquisition (SLA). Using an ecological model, CT studies the 
dynamic processes of change and emergent outcomes over time, tracing back how 
trajectories may have been affected by changes in and interactions among multiple 
variables and subsystems. Language learners do not follow linear learning paths, but 
rather their progress depends on a variety of interlocking variables. Developmental 
trajectories will look different for each learner. That is particularly the case for 
informal language learning, in which learners co-adapt from a wide variety of 
resources, leading to divergent outcomes (Godwin-Jones, 2018a). A CT approach 
emphasizes the dynamics of the interplay between learner variables and the people, 
artifacts, and services constituting the L2 learning system. It aligns well with usage- 
based linguistics. Viewing language learning from a CT perspective has a number 
of consequences for Computer Assisted Language Learning (CALL) research, 
explored here. 


Keywords: complexity theory, SLA, CALL. 


1. Introduction 


SLA theories have difficult issues to account for (Atkinson, 2011). Some students 
make steady progress in the L2, but many will learn by fits and starts, feeling they 
have made insufficient progress compared to the time and effort spent. Those same 
learners may then have a positive encounter with a native speaker and suddenly 
realize that they have actually made a leap forward in proficiency. Learners might 
have mixed records in the classroom, but bloom with online L2 use through 
engagement with appealing content (video streaming, gaming, fanfiction) or 
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appealing peers (social media and fellow learners/L2 users). Language instructors 
are well aware of the reality that teaching does not necessarily lead to learning. 
Despite our best efforts and well-crafted curricula and lesson plans, some learners 
will prosper, and some will fail in the same classroom. At times, a teacher’s random 
comment or slight word of praise will turn the motivational tide, which may come 
as an immediate reaction or occur much later. In summary, see below. 


2. 


SLA is highly variable with widely divergent individual learning 
trajectories even more so today than ever, due to access to a wealth of 
online materials, communities, and services. 


SLA is nonlinear, affected by myriad, shifting internal and external factors, 
with a complicated interplay between instructed and autonomous learning. 


SLA is unpredictable in its outcomes, with success or failure emerging 
over time through the intersections of learning goals, available resources, 
personal language history, external factors, and individual skills/ 
knowledge/effort. 


CT 


The characteristics above align with a framework known as CT, also complex 
dynamic systems, which account for: 


the variability of learners (divergent ‘initial conditions’) and the uneven 
progress dependent on different dynamics of the learner with the learning 
environment; 


the peaks and valleys of SLA, through learners assembling resources on the 
fly and adapting them individually (‘soft assembly’ and ‘co-adaptation’); 
and 


the unpredictability of SLA, with individually emergent learning outcomes 
over time. 


The application of CT to SLA is not new, with Larsen-Freeman (1997) pioneering 
its use in applied linguistics. It has since been used in many areas within SLA, 
most recently for understanding the dynamics of L2 development through 
informal online resources (Kusyk, 2017; Sockett, 2014). A CT framework is also 
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attractive because of its compatibility with views on the nature of language and 
language learning, which have been increasingly embraced by SLA researchers, 
namely usage-based linguistics (Ellis, 2017). This approach emphasizes patterns 
over rules. Supported by findings in corpus linguistics, usage-based views assert 
that L2 development occurs through the perception, use, and reuse of chunks of 
language, i.e. frequent combinations of lexis and syntax such as collocations, fixed 
expressions, or sentence frames. L2 users in the ‘digital wilds’ engaging in video 
streaming, gaming, or social media encounter multi-word constructions repeatedly 
in different contexts. Language and language learning are from this perspective 
open systems, with vocabulary and patterns learned over time (Godwin-Jones, 
2018b). 


3: Implications for CALL research 


Assuming that language development is usage-based and that growth/interest in 
informal language learning will continue, a CT approach to CALL research might 
involve these realigned practices. 


3.1. Emphasizing the learning context 


Viewing language learning from such an ecological perspective places equal 
importance on learner characteristics and on the learning context, recognizing that 
their interaction is a constantly moving target, thus moving away from metaphors 
of linearity or mastery. CALL studies in naturalistic settings need to recognize the 
myriad intervening factors at play. Projects which focus on one particular online 
tool or service should take into consideration the likelihood of L2 learner-users 
engaging at the same time in other online L2 activities. Lin, Warschauer, and Blake 
(2016), for example, show gains in listening/speaking for users of LiveMocha, 
but the study does not take into account possible other online activities such as 
streaming L2 videos or engaging in private L2 chat. Furthermore, the learning 
context is crucial, i.e. a second language or foreign language context, providing or 
not local L2 affordances. Surveying study participants or collecting learning diaries 
on all L2-related activities would have supplied wider contexts for measuring L2 
gains through LiveMocha. 


3.2. | Questioning simple causality 


Rather than looking for cause-and-effect, CT calls for identifying emerging 
patterns within a wide realm of possible trajectories, affected by shifting variables 
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and interactions. Results of pre- and post-tests need to be interpreted cautiously, 
as multiple factors beyond those assumed may exist. Task-based studies need to 
recognize that “a perfectly designed task cannot be seen as a closed system where 
learners follow a pre-ordained path to completion and learning” (Levy & Moore, 
2018, p. 2). From a CT perspective, studies examining progress in complexity- 
accuracy-fluency might optimally treat these L2 features as interrelated subsystems, 
with learners alternatively allocating primacy to one or another of those aspects 
of language development. CT helps to recognize and document such trade-off 
dynamics (see Yang & Sun, 2015, for an example). 


3.3. Focusing on individuals 


CT places primacy on documenting and describing individual learning histories 
over time and tracing successful trajectories back to see patterns of emergence 
— discovering different enabling, disrupting, or inhibiting learner behaviors and 
resource uses. Narrative, qualitative, and mixed method research approaches are 
best suited for analyzing learning trajectories. These can be aggregated to point 
to patterns and possible best practices, always keeping in mind how contextual 
dynamics can affect individual outcomes. This entails a new approach to replication 
studies. In naturalistic settings where conditions cannot be duplicated, varied initial 
conditions and environmental factors can be examined instead, and their outcomes 
traced. However, such an emphasis on the diversity of individual development paths 
poses a research difficulty in CALL. The typical procedure is to examine variables 
in relative isolation and seek cause-and-effect relationships between isolated 
factors. General tendencies observed in a group may not yield useful information 
in terms of individual outcomes. That is demonstrated in a recent study on listening 
comprehension, in which a traditional L2 study was re-conceptionalized using a CT 
approach, yielding more informative results (Becker & Sturm, 2018). 


3.4. Drawing themes from data 


CT approaches CALL for collecting rich data over time and using a grounded 
approach to discover themes as they emerge from the data, rather than starting 
with a pre-defined set of research questions. Purely quantitative approaches 
can be helpful in providing a broad overview, but may not uncover individual 
development patterns. One option is to use clustering techniques to find revelatory 
sets of behaviors/outcomes. This can illuminate significant individual or group 
differences. Lee, Warschauer, and Lee (2019) re-examined a study by the same 
authors and this time used data-mining techniques to “shed light on unidentified 
learner types overshadowed by the average obtained through data analysis at the 
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group level. The two learner types had distinctively different learning patterns, so 
combining them produced a poorly defined ‘one-size-fits-all’ conclusion” (p. 144). 
The conclusion was informative, namely, that in fact the different groups “might 
require different accommodations to maximize their L2 vocabulary learning 
potentials” (Lee et al., 2019, p. 146). Thus, the application of CT in CALL may 
lead to practical applications. 


4. Conclusions 


A CT/CALL approach to instructional practice echoes these themes, allowing for 
differentiated language goals over time, enabling individualized exploration of 
extramural resources, combining explicit/in-person instruction with implicit/online 
learning, and encouraging self-reflection through personal narrative. 
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ReDesigning intercultural exchanges 
through the use of augmented reality 


Stella Hadjistassou', Maria Iosifina Avgousti’, and Petros Louca? 


Abstract. While the debate on breakthrough technologies has focused on inept, 
dexterous, and socially transforming technologies such as Artificial Intelligence 
(AD) assistants and robot dexterity, in second/foreign language learning, particular 
emphasis is placed on AI, Augmented Reality (AR) and Virtual Reality (VR). This 
study takes a closer look at the role of three newly developed AR applications 
in promoting a better understanding of complex concepts such as the Zone of 
Proximal Development (ZPD), strategies in dealing with disruptive students, and 
an immigrant’s perspective in moving to a foreign country with no knowledge of 
the language(s) spoken in that country. The AR applications were developed and 
implemented during intercultural exchanges among students enrolled in academic 
institutions in the UK and Cyprus. The aim was to develop AR applications that 
were geared toward the learning needs of future language teachers and examine 
what students could achieve through the use of these applications during goal-driven 
tasks and activities. 


Keywords: augmented reality applications, intercultural telecollaboration, 


multimodality. 


1. Introduction 


In the ‘New Media Consortium (NMC) 2018 Horizon Report: Higher Education 
Edition’ (Becker et al., 2018), it is acknowledged that AI, VR, and AR will have 
an impact on the assessment and planning of higher education institutions between 
2018 and 2020. Educators are expected to explore the pedagogical value of novel 
technologies in different teaching, learning, and training contexts, but are rarely 
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offered opportunities to develop the required skills (Kessler, 2006). Further, in 
many cases digital tools are integrated into the curricula without a solid pedagogical 
value. The role of context-based AR applications and task-based learning have 
been investigated in several studies in second/foreign language learning, but this 
area is still in its early stages (Godwin-Jones, 2016). In the ReDesign project, an 
online platform, ReDesign, was developed to facilitate collaboration through joint 
lectures, tasks, and activities between academic institutions. QR codes, lectures, 
interactive activities, and AR applications were developed. The AR applications 
were designed to immerse students in a game-like environment by combining 
elements of the physical and virtual world and interacting with 3D objects and 
their peers, and engaging in pedagogically-driven activities (Bower et al., 2014; 
Yilmaz, 2016). Drawing on situative and ecological theory, the focus was placed 
on what students could do if they were offered the opportunity to interact with 
AR applications in particular contexts (Gresalfi, 2015). This step would also 
guide students in experimenting with technologies that are not commonly used in 
classroom contexts. The first AR application featured the ZPD animating in 3D the 
process of internalization. The second AR application featured three scenarios of a 
disruptive learner inviting students to select the best possible approach in dealing 
with disruptive behavior. The third AR application focused on an alien landing on 
earth, simulating the experience of immigrants moving to another country with no 
proficiency in the target language(s). Three research questions were addressed in 
this study. 


(1) What are some of the pedagogical foundations upon which the AR 
applications were designed? 


(2) What are the aims and objectives of each AR application? 


(3) In what ways did students implement these AR applications in learning? 


2. Method 


Fifteen Greek-Cypriots experimented with the ZPD AR application during the fall 
of 2018. In the spring of 2019, three sets of students participated in the study: 
14 students in their first year of their bachelor’s degree in education in an academic 
institution in Cyprus and two sets of students from an academic institution in the 
UK, 13 students were enrolled in an Intercultural Communication course, and six 
graduate Chinese students were enrolled ina professional training course in Teaching 
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Chinese as a Second Language. The ReDesign platform was developed to mediate 
these collaborative lectures and activities. It featured live chat sessions, a wall, 
friends, groups, assignments, and multiple other tools. In this study, the platform 
was used to mediate students’ written interactions. Prior to the development of the 
apps, IT professionals, applied linguists, and educational technologists exchanged 
views on the added pedagogical value of each AR application. Using Unity Engine, 
three AR applications were developed: (1) the ZPD, (2) a disruptive student, and 
(3) an alien application. The AR applications could be accessed individually or in 
groups using a mobile device. 


The ZPD featured three 3D concentric circles: the inner circle indicating what 
‘learners can do unaided’, the second circle noting what ‘learners can do with 
guidance’ and the largest one featuring what ‘learner cannot do’. The second AR 
application featured three different approaches in dealing with disruptive student 
behavior: (1) ignoring a student’s cell phone use in class, (2) acknowledging a 
student’s cell phone use in class and pointing to his/her poor academic performance, 
and (3) kindly requesting the cell phone and placing it in a Ziploc bag. Figure | 
illustrates the disruptive student application. 


Figure 1. The disruptive student AR application 


The third AR application featured an alien landing on earth with no proficiency in the 
target language. The three AR applications were designed to promote understanding 
the ZPD, exploring classroom management approaches, and provoking critical 
discussions on culturally and linguistically salient values. Students were invited 
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to complete a set of tasks on each of these AR applications, such as exploring the 
concept of ZPD and identifying students’ current knowledge and future prospects 
of building new knowledge. All tasks were posted on the ReDesign platform under 
‘Assignments’ and shared on students’ walls in order to be accessible to all their 
peers. 


3. Discussion 


The three questions addressed involved the pedagogical value driving the design 
of these AR applications, their aims and objectives, and students’ implementations 
in different contexts. The first element driving the AR application design was 
their ‘added pedagogical value’. Building on previous studies related to the 
implementation of tools and applications in the classroom context, the research team 
contemplated multiple principles, including (1) the contexts in which they would 
be implemented, (2) integration into the curricula across academic institutions, (3) 
relevance to students’ learning, (4) practicality, (5) level of complexity and time 
required to navigate through the applications, (6) the enactment of affordances for 
engagement, (7) the promotion of interaction and intercultural collaboration, and 
(8) the promotion of conceptual understanding through goal-driven tasks. 


The goal was to examine what students could achieve if the AR applications enacted 
affordances for engagement in goal-driven tasks and intercultural exchanges. 
During the actual implementation of the AR applications, students could interact 
with the ZPD in AR rather than simply memorizing some of its constructs. They 
could also reflect on the complexities involved in identifying students’ future 
psychological development. Students were introduced to the target image in 
class and were invited to access the AR application. Some students encountered 
difficulties since the application was only accessible on Android devices. However, 
most students navigated through the AR applications and assisted their peers. The 
disruptive student application was more complex since it included three different 
scenarios in effectively handling disruptive student behavior; it combined audio, 
real and AR objects, animation, and user-interface information. Students were 
invited to make decisions in dealing with disruptive student behavior, such as 
cell phone use in the classroom, and engaging reserved students. In this case, 
it took a little bit longer to experiment with all three scenarios and understand 
both the written and oral conversation in the three scenarios. However, classroom 
management was a topic that students across academic institutions could relate 
to and enacted affordances for thinking more critically about the best approach 
possible in such cases. 
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The alien AR application was more ambitious than the rest of the applications. 
Students interacted with an alien that had just landed on Earth, contemplated on 
the role of language and culture, and identified salient cultural artifacts and posted 
their reflections on the ReDesign platform. Some of students’ proffered cultural 
artifacts were created in AR, such as a bus and kolokasi (a sweet potato). This AR 
application enacted affordances for thinking more critically about the linguistic and 
cultural artifacts that are salient to each culture but which immigrants moving to a 
new country are not familiar with. Students implemented this AR application in a 
more creative and constructive way, providing artifacts that are rarely discussed. 


4. Conclusions 


In the case of AR technologies, challenges often emerge with the design of 
applications that are pedagogically sound, are developed with specific tasks 
in mind, and can be integrated into the curricula to promote understanding of 
complex constructs, interaction with artifacts and peers, collaboration, and 
learning in environments where virtual and real objects coexist. It is instrumental 
for AR applications to have specific aims and objectives and be explicitly conveyed 
to students. Applications can progress from simple to more complex ones, and 
students can be gradually involved in the process of interacting with the AR 
scenarios, making choices and contributing to the design process by identifying 
cultural artifacts that can be integrated into the AR applications. This step turns 
learning immersive and engaging and offers students an opportunity to reflect on 
their salient cultural values and artifacts. 
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Virtual exchange supporting language 
and intercultural development: students’ perceptions 


Eric Hagley! and Matthew Cotter? 


Abstract. Foreign Language (FL) classrooms should be places where, at a minimum, 
communication is taking place in the foreign language being taught and intercultural 
understanding is also being developed. However, in countries where the majority of 
students are from a single cultural background, it is often difficult to keep students 
on-task if they do not have to use the language they are studying. Virtual Exchange 
(VE) ensures students interact with their online peers in the FL, as it becomes the 
lingua-franca. However, student attitudes toward such VE in the FL classroom 
are still not fully understood. This paper researches students’ attitudes toward one 
VE, the International Virtual Exchange Project (I[VEProject). Each iteration of 
the IVEProject is for eight weeks. Students interact asynchronously on Moodle 
forums in text, audio, and video. More than 15,000 students from 15 countries have 
participated in at least one of the VE carried out since 2016. Online surveys are 
carried out at the end of each exchange. Results suggest students have an overall 
positive attitude toward incorporating VE into FL and intercultural classes. 


Keywords: virtual exchange, FL, [VEProject, intercultural understanding. 


1. Introduction 


VE has many forms and is used in many fields. It is of particular importance to 
FL and intercultural communication classes, as students see more relevance and 
need to apply what they are studying immediately. The importance of studying the 
FL becomes apparent when the FL needs to be used in real-world communicative 
activities and/or tasks where authentic communication and collaboration processes 
are at the very heart of the exchanges. O’ Dowd and Lewis (2016) note that VE has 
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many benefits and research in the field is continuing to grow. However, in the same 
volume, O’ Dowd (2016, p. 275) also notes there are some criticisms that need to be 
addressed, in particular: authenticity; creation of a false impression of universality, 
where students see other cultures through a prism of common humanity rather 
than appreciating the subtle and not so subtle differences therein; and a lack of 
opportunity to reflect on interactions. 


Carrell and West (2010) noted that sometimes students are not the best judges 
of what is best for them. However, it is still important to discover if what they 
are studying is of interest to them. Helm (2015) noted research suggesting VE 
positively affects students’ motivations, which leads to better learning outcomes. 
For this reason, we need to analyze participants’ attitudes toward their participation 
in the [VEProject. 


2. Method 


2.1. The IVEProject 


Hagley (2016) outlines the [VEProject in detail. Participating students from one 
country are partnered with students from at least one other country. The students 
interact asynchronously via Moodle forums using text, audio, and video. Interaction 
takes place in the focused discussion forum, run over an eight-week period, on 
four different assigned topics. The last of the assigned topics is a reflection task. 
Separate to the focused discussion forum is an open forum where students can 
interact on any topic they choose with students from multiple countries in the 
exchange (some 3,200 most recently). 


One requisite is that teachers be involved and assist students with their interactions. 
Teachers and facilitators are important in all VE (INTENT, 2014). Participation 
is free-of-charge as the project is sponsored by a Japanese government Kaken 
grant. 


2.2. | Data from the project 


At the end of each exchange, we survey students about their participation. In this 
paper, we concentrate on anonymous, optional replies from Japanese and Colombian 
students, the biggest participating groups in the most recent exchange. We used the 
Moodle questionnaire and groups function so only students from Japan answered 
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the Japan-based questionnaire and the same for Colombian students. Questions 
were translated into Japanese and Spanish respectively. A series of questions, with 
answers on a six-point Likert scale, were asked in section one. Some statements 
related to technical aspects of the exchange. Only questions relating to this research 
are included here, with results outlined in Table |. The percentages of students that 
answered positively 4-5-6 are noted with the means and standard deviation. Both 
Japanese and Columbian responses are shown there, but for the other two sections 
only Japanese students’ responses are included as questions were open-ended and 
the authors cannot read Spanish. Columbian researchers will publish results at a 
later date. 


3. Results and discussion 


As shown in Table |, students from both countries have a favorable view of their 
participation in the IVEProject. They clearly see it as being beneficial to the 
development of both their language learning and understanding of other cultures. 
Participation has also piqued the interest of participants in foreign countries and 
cultures and, as interactions were between students from different cultures, the 
use of English was necessary. This is a more authentic use of English than, for 
example, Japanese students in an English as an FL (EFL) class using English 
to carry out communicative tasks. Students appreciate this increase in the level 
of authenticity. In addition, students strongly state that they have changed their 
view of their partner countries, something that suggests they do not have a ‘false 
impression of universality’, emphasized by almost half of the respondents noting 
that their change in understanding of other cultures was a positive outcome. 


Table 1. Students’ attitudes toward the [VEProject 
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exchange, I now think English 
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I’m more interested in the other 77 4.3 12 86 4.8 12 
country(ies) now because of the VE. 

I changed my view of the other 70 4.1 1.3 89 4.7 1.2 
country because of the VE. 


The second section addressed the following open question: “What were positive 
areas of the exchange?”. The answers were separated into common themes and 
are outlined in Table 2. When more than two themes were covered in a response, 
they were added to both, hence the total number is greater than the number of 
respondents. 


Table 2. Positive aspects of the exchange (n=594) 


Sense of improving intercultural understanding 264 
Sense of participation in a global community 227 
Sense of linguistic improvement 171 
Other (system ease of use, ‘fun’, could be done anywhere, etc.) 42 
Motivation increase 31 
No comment 12 
Negative comment 1 


In section two, one can see that close to half of the Japanese students started to 
‘feel’ like they were part of a global community. This would suggest they see 
themselves as separate to, but part of that community, and hence not taking on 
feelings of universality. That many also believe it has improved their intercultural 
understanding is also positive; however, a better tool is required to check if their 
understanding really has improved. A large number believe the exchange has 
improved their language ability, though, again, this would need to be proven. 


The final section included an open-ended question about the problems encountered 
and/or the parts of the exchange students disliked. Results are shown in Table 3 


with common themes grouped. 


Table 3. Type of problem or dislike (n=594) 


‘Nothing’ or ‘no problem’ 257 
System problems (such as difficulty in uploading pictures, etc.) 216 
Dissatisfaction with other students’ efforts 57 
Time consuming 11 
Topic choice 10 
Demotivating 3 
‘Other’ (slow reply time, assessment style, difficulty in 51 
understanding English, lack of synchronous exchange, etc.) 
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The results in Table 3 show that almost half of them had no negative comment 
and that most negative comments involved technical problems with the system 
we used such as having trouble uploading photos or other multimedia. Only 
three respondents (0.5%), stated the exchange was demotivating. Another area 
of dissatisfaction was that partner students did not reply often enough or fast 
enough. This shows students wanted to receive more replies and exchange with 
their partners in greater detail, which could actually be considered a positive 
outcome. 


There were some comments of particular note. One student wrote “other students 
in my university didn’t have to do this so, at first, I thought it was unfair that we 
had to do more work than them. However, after finishing the exchange, I thought 
it was unfair that the other classes couldn’t participate in it too”. Another wrote “TI 
have always wanted to communicate with foreigners but have never been able to 
because I live in a regional area. This exchange was a great opportunity to do so”. 


4. Conclusions 


Participating students appreciate this VE. It is a more authentic use of English 
than standard EFL communication in the Asian context. The results here 
suggest that when VE is done well, students do not acquire a false impression 
of universality nor lack opportunities to reflect on their interactions and can, in 
fact, learn from them. This would suggest that VE should become a part of EFL 
classes in general. 
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Leveraging collaborative work 
for game-based language learning 


Dirk Hansen!', Carlee Armett”, and Ferran Sufier* 


Abstract. Over the past few years, language teaching has progressively evolved 
from teacher-fronted classroom settings to more complex, learner-centered 
scenarios, allowing learners to explore authentic contents, work collaboratively, 
and create sophisticated and socially relevant products. In addition, these processes 
foster language learning, increase learner engagement, and support the acquisition 
of competences such as critical thinking and democratic competence. In spite of 
these positive results, previous research has not always suggested efficient ways to 
properly manage classroom interaction and potentially enhance learning outcomes. 
Against this backdrop, this paper explores the potential of cooperation scripts as a 
means to leverage collaborative work and classroom interaction in complex learning 
scenarios. In this paper, we report on the first phase of an intervention study that was 
conducted with 17 university learners of German at the B2-C1 level. Survey results 
show that most of the students found the addition of the cooperation script to be 


beneficial when engaging in a complex, game-based scenario. 


Keywords: language learning, games, social media. 


1. Introduction 


The conception of this study was based on three core assumptions. First, students 
are best served by student-centered learning scenarios; second, a multimedia 
approach to learning has been shown to enhance learner engagement and outcomes; 
and lastly, we argue that the use of a cooperation script can leverage the potential of 
student-centered, media-based language learning. 
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There is a plethora of research on the benefits of student-centered learning in the 
second language classroom in a variety of languages (cf. Swain, 2006; Lantolf & 
Thorne, 2007). Therefore, socially based classroom activities that support cognitive 
development and learning are likely to be effective. Any number of activities would 
work well, but we chose Actionbound* (AB) for the extra benefit of the multimedia 
learning environment. 


There are many studies on the benefits of using various types of media in the 
classroom (cf. Roche & Sufer, 2016). In this study, we intended to focus on the 
production phase in which students create something using the language they 
already know. The idea is that by engaging students in certain scenarios they will 
activate their language knowledge and in the virtual environment produce more 
accurate structures and a broader vocabulary. With AB, a website that can be used 
to create a mobile tour or scavenger hunt, students can create as a final product a 
game (Bound) that can be used by others. In order to route users in the Bound to the 
correct locations, students need to give directions and create a quiz or informational 
paragraph for each stop. In the case of German, the task is best done with the 
imperative and two-way prepositions. The task is complex and AB was new to the 
students, so we decided to use a cooperation script to guide their work. 


In order to derive the most benefit from pair and small group activities, cooperation 
scripts can be given to the students to guide their discussion. In theory, cooperation 
scripts prevent learners from spending too much time in social interactions while 
learning collaboratively. In other words, cooperation scripts help learners organize 
their discussion quickly and guide them through the learning process so they 
can focus on learning and not how to structure their learning. We used a social 
cooperation script to help learners sequence interactions in the group. Although 
educational research has consistently provided evidence for the usefulness of 
cooperation scripts in classroom settings (Vogel, Wecker, Kollar, & Fischer, 2017), 
language teaching does not seem to use them. 


2. Method 


In this paper, we are concerned with the survey the students took about the use of 
the cooperation script. Participants in the study were 17 learners of German in an 
advanced German class at the University of California, Davis. 


4. www.actionbound.com 
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The first session with AB consisted of explaining what the app does and how one 
can use it. Students also downloaded the app on their phone, which is how you use 
or test the app, and their computer, which is how you create a Bound. These tasks 
include writing an informational paragraph, developing a quiz with short answers, 
multiple choice, or loading a picture as the answers and using the phone’s GPS to 
find a specific place. In order to make this fun, the app has a scoring system for 
quizzes, missions, and tournaments. 


The next step was to give the students the first cooperation script which told them 
how to assign tasks to their group members and what they needed to create in their 
Bound. The design of the cooperation script was inspired by those used in the 
study by Stegmann, Weinberger, and Fischer (2007). They also were instructed to 
first choose a topic and location, before they started creating their Bound. Students 
made trial tasks in AB in order to see what was possible with the app. Over the 
course of two sessions, the class spent four hours creating their Bounds, which 
mostly used the quiz and mission features. 


In the next session, the survey was administered by having the students fill it out 
during class. There were seven questions, six of which were on a Likert scale and 
one of which had a choice of three answers. The questions are given in Table 1 
below. 


3: Survey results 


The post-test survey had six questions where the students could check one of six 
levels of a Likert scale, with completely disagree on the left and completely agree 
on the right. Question 7 gave the students three answers to choose from concerning 
the reasons why they liked using the cooperation scripts. Answers from three 
participants were discarded because they did not complete all data points in the 
tests. Table | below shows the results for the first six questions. 


The first question asked students if the AB app was difficult to manage, and the 
students were fairly unified in their assessment that the app was easy to use. The 
second question asked participants whether they liked working in a group, and most 
of the students did. The third question asked if the checklists were helpful. Most 
students agreed in some form (9/13) and the SD shows that the students are fairly 
uniform in their assessment. The fourth question asked if the AB graphics helped 
create the task. The mean was 3.5, but the SD was 3.2, showing a wider distribution 
than the other questions. The fifth question asked if the way the questions were 
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asked in AB was clear, and the students again showed uniformity in their answers. 
The sixth question asked if the explanations in AB were sufficient, and the students 
were positive in their responses. 


The last question asked participants to choose from three options to complete the 
sentence I liked using the checklists because.... The first option I have learned and 
understood the tasks better was chosen by half of the 12 respondents. The second 
option, the cooperation with other students was easier, was chosen by less than 
half of the respondents (5/13), and this suggests that the students had to spend time 
clarifying among themselves the tasks on the checklist. The last option, / was more 
motivated to work was chosen by only one respondent, which suggestions that 
these students were not motivated by visual acknowledgments of task completion. 


Table 1. Student responses 
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I found the checklists helped me 1 n/a |n/a (3 3 6 3 | 17 
The graphics in AB helped n/a (2 n/a (2 9 1 3.5 (3.2 
you create the task 

The way the questions were n/a |1 n/a |2 8 3 3.0 (1.8 
asked in AB was clear 

The explanations on the app AB 1 1 1 2 6 3 2.3 | 1.7 
were sufficient and understandable 


4. Conclusion 


Overall, the results show a positive picture of the implemented pedagogical 
intervention with regard to the usefulness and appropriateness of the materials 
used. This is an important first step toward the integration of cooperation scripts 
into language teaching, and more specifically in game-based language learning. 
However, further studies should investigate whether these predominantly positive 
learning experiences reported here go along with an increase in learning gains 
and higher task engagement, especially when compared with classroom settings 
without cooperation scripts. Research into this issue is already in progress. 
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Integrating Xreading into class time 
using post-reading tasks 


Peter Harrold! 


Abstract. The Xreading website provides students with access to an extensive virtual 
library of graded readers. Teachers can then use it to keep track of which titles the 
students access, the total number of words they read, their reading speed, and also 
whether they have completed post-reading quizzes. However, an overreliance on 
monitoring student progress entirely outside of class using word targets or quizzes 
can potentially be circumnavigated by reluctant students who dislike reading 
regularly. This paper will share how the teacher integrated short creative post-reading 
tasks into the weekly digital reading assignment of a compulsory English language 
class in an attempt to ensure students were engaging with the stories and reading 
regularly. It was found that the tasks enabled students to interact and discuss their 
reading with their classmates and also helped demonstrate the value and importance 
of extensive reading to students by further integrating it into class time. 


Keywords: extensive reading, Xreading. 


1. Introduction 


Xreading provides a complete digital solution to the implementation of an Extensive 
Reading (ER) programme. For an annual subscription, the students can access a 
substantial virtual library of graded readers, and teachers can monitor the books 
they have read, word counts, reading speeds, and ability to answer comprehension 
quizzes via Xreading’s Learner Management System (LMS). This resource helps 
solve many of the long standing issues with setting up an effective ER programme, 
mainly stocking and managing a library with a sufficient range and number of 
readers, and being able to monitor whether the students are actually doing the 
assigned volume of reading. However, the convenience of assigning and tracking 
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reading outside of class using the Xreading LMS means ER is often relegated 
to exclusively a homework assignment unless the teacher finds useful ways to 
integrate it back into class time. Robb and Kano (2013) describe this approach 
as additive ER, when the reading occurs entirely outside of class and places the 
least burden on the teacher. However, what they label as replacement ER, that 
substitutes alternative class activities to further integrate ER into lessons, could 
potentially be the most beneficial approach for students (Bamford & Day, 2004). 


Integrating ER into class time seeks to reinforce to students the value of reading, as 
well as the importance of completing the activity regularly. It also has many added 
benefits through establishing a reading community that can engage and interact 
with others regarding the titles they have read (van Amelsvoort, 2017). If ER is 
reduced to a homework task, then students might choose to engage with it only at a 
superficial level. For example, Xreading can be avoided by flipping through pages 
to reach the required word count whilst keeping within the target reading speed, 
or by choosing books based on movies they have seen to make the quizzes easier. 


Furthermore, although it may be the case that quizzes are a useful method for 
testing reading completion that do not create more work for the instructor (Robb, 
2015) and do not necessarily detract from reading enjoyment (Stoeckel, Reagan, 
& Hann, 2012), there are many more interesting and useful ways students can 
be challenged in post-reading tasks (Bamford & Day, 2004; Harrold, 2020). This 
paper will introduce a variety of short creative post-reading tasks that can be used 
to supplement and enhance Xreading by giving the students something to share 
in class, and also act as an additional tool for teachers to monitor whether the 
reading has actually been done. The tasks were chosen to be shorter and easier to 
complete than a book report and less repetitive than writing a weekly summary, 
whilst at the same time more interesting and engaging by requiring some creativity 
or imagination from the students. The tasks are split into two types: those done 
outside of class individually then shared in the next lesson, and those completed in 
class as a group having read the same book. 


2. Participants and tasks 


The class involved were first-year university students enrolled in a compulsory 
Reading and Writing class for all majors, studying at approximately Common 
European Framework of Reference for languages (CEFR) BI level, who met 
for one 90-minute session each week over a 15-week semester. Based on the 
curriculum, students were expected to read at least 60,000 words monitored using 
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the Xreading LMS. This target was broken down into a weekly reading goal, with 
students given the additional requirement of completing ten post-reading tasks over 
the course of the semester. These tasks had previously been trialled with books 
from a physical library (Harrold, 2020). In addition to the individual tasks, at three 
points in the semester students were assigned the same book to read for homework 
then completed a group task based on the assigned text. 


2.1. 


Individual tasks 


The class were provided with a list of 15 short post-reading tasks (Harrold, 2020): 


write a summary of the story; 
write a paragraph describing your favourite character; 
draw a picture of your favourite scene and write a caption to describe it; 


write an alternative ending, showing how the story could have finished 
differently; 


write a letter to a character; 
write three questions you would like to ask the author about the story; 


choose a gift you would like to give to a character and explain your reasons 
why; 


write a paragraph describing the setting of the book; 
compare examples of the culture in the story with your own country; 
write a diary entry from the perspective of one of the characters; 


draw a diagram showing the relationship between different characters in 
the book; 


choose your favourite line in the story, then write it in full using quotation 


oo 


marks (“...”) and explain why you like it; 


make a movie poster for the book and choose actors to play each character; 
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* create a short comic book strip about the book; and 
* create a timeline with details of key events in the story. 


Students were provided with a reading journal handout with space for ten tasks 
(see Figure | for an example) to be completed over ten weeks. The teacher then 
explained how to complete it and provided the students with examples of each 
task. The students were asked to choose a different task to complete each week 
about one of the books they had read, and then bring their journal to share with 
classmates in the next lesson. 


Figure 1. Reading task template 


Title: Publisher: 
Author: 
Genre: Level: 


Date complete: __/__/__ 


Rating: 
' ? 


A Colour in the stars to give the story a score out of 5. 


Activity 
Number 


2.2. Whole class tasks 


Xreading enables all students to be assigned the same book to read. The whole 
class can read the same title, or each group can be assigned a different title. This 
can either be done inside of class or outside of class and enables a whole new 
variety of post-reading tasks to be completed as a group. The teacher decided to 
utilise this approach three times in the semester, once at the start of class when 
introducing students to Xreading for the first time, once in the middle, then again 
at the end of the semester after all the individual post-reading tasks had been 
completed. Students were once again provided with some autonomy in choosing 
which group task they would complete and were then expected to share it with the 
rest of the class at the end of the lesson. Group tasks were as below: 
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* write a script and act out your favourite scene from the story; 


* create a prequel to the story, in which you describe what could have 
previously happened; 


* create a sequel to the story, to continue on what might happen next; 
* create a new character for the story; 
¢ switch the genre of the story (e.g. romance to horror); and 


¢ research information about the life of the author. 


3. Discussion 


The teacher monitored student usage of Xreading using the LMS and checked the 
completion of post-reading tasks. It was observed that the tasks provided creative 
and useful ways to reintegrate Xreading back into class time by allowing students 
to interact and discuss what they had been reading. Having a physical resource 
to show in class was a useful way for the teacher to track and remind the more 
reluctant readers. The individual tasks gave the teacher an easy platform to ask 
students follow up questions about their reading and identify those who were not 
reading regularly. The individual tasks could easily be shared with a partner or 
group without taking up much class time. Whole class activities required a greater 
allocation of class time but had many added benefits as they made reading a shared 
experience which allowed students to question and extend their understanding 
through collaboration and discussion. This interaction then produced both a written 
and oral outcome. The teacher found these tasks helped to establish reading as 
habitual behaviour amongst students and reinforced its value and importance as 
a component of the course that students were expected to complete to the best of 
their abilities. 


4. Conclusions 


The Xreading system is a useful digital resource that provides an extensive library 
of graded readers with an inbuilt LMS that makes tracking and monitoring students’ 
progress easy for the teacher. However, the convenience of using this platform 
outside of class time has meant ER is often reduced entirely to a homework task. 
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This paper has hoped to introduce creative ways to reintegrate ER back into class 
time, not only to assist the teacher in monitoring students, but also to allow them to 
share their reading experiences and demonstrate the importance and value of ER as 
an integral part of the curriculum. 
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MOOCs as environments for learning 
spoken academic vocabulary 


Clinton Hendry! and June Ruivivar? 


Abstract. Massive Open Online Courses (MOOCs) are easily accessible for anyone 
in the world to study any given subject, often for free. However, there is some 
question as to whether they are comparable to their real-world counterparts. The 
Academic Spoken Word List (ASWL) created by Dang, Coxhead, and Webb (2017) 
was designed to create a word list that is more representative of spoken academic 
English. To contrast the real-world academic context to MOOCs, we created a 
MOOC academic corpus and compared it with the Michigan Corpus of Academic 
Spoken English (MICASE). Last, we used both to test the effectiveness of the 
ASWL. Overall, we found that the ASWL had similar coverage in both the MOOC 
and MICASE corpora but interestingly saw slightly more coverage in the MICASE 
dialogic sections. We believe future research should address the slight discrepancy 
between dialogic and non-dialogic academic situations. 


Keywords: academic English, spoken academic English, corpus linguistics, online 


courses. 


1. Introduction 


There are considerable lexical differences between written and spoken academic 
English. For example, Biber et al. (2002) illustrate that classroom teaching, 
previously thought to be highly informational and persuasive, is in fact 
conversational and dialogic. Conversely, materials intended to be accessible to 
students, such as university brochures, were found to be informationally dense. To 
fully prepare second-language users for English-medium instruction, English for 
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Academic Purposes (EAP) and similar language training courses need to include 
the variety of registers they are expected to encounter. 


To this end, Dang et al. (2017) created the ASWL to identify words that are most useful 
for L2 students in English-medium universities. The ASWL serves to complement 
the previous Academic Word List (AWL; Coxhead, 2000), which was based on 
written texts. Although the ASWL has been validated across several corpora, the 
authors recognize the need to validate it across a variety of academic contexts. 


The present study responds to this call by examining the ASWL’s coverage of 
MOOCs, an increasingly popular mode of instruction (Lederman, 2018). Although 
MOOCs are primarily offered in English, many online students speak English as an 
additional language (Haber, 2014). Therefore, to be on par with in-person courses, 
English-language MOOCs must be accessible to learners of different proficiencies 
and provide them with opportunities for further language development. In many 
ways, the spoken component of MOOCs resembles that of in-person courses, but 
with video lectures making up most of the content. One notable difference is the 
lack of interactive elements such as classroom management and service encounters, 
which Biber et al. (2002) have found to have distinct register characteristics. This 
raises two questions. First, how accessible are MOOCs to students who have limited 
knowledge of academic English? Second, do MOOCs offer the same opportunities 
for incidental vocabulary learning observed in classroom tasks (e.g. Newton, 2013)? 


2. Method 


2.1. Corpora 


This study compares the ASWL coverage between two corpora: MICASE 
(Simpson, Briggs, Ovens, & Swales, 2002) and a new corpus of online courses 
from edX, a MOOC platform offering courses from universities around the world. 
MICASE consists of 1.8 million words across various speech events, classified on 
a scale of interactivity from mostly monologic (e.g. presentations and speeches) 
to mostly interactive (e.g. advising and tutorials). Our MOOC corpus consists of 
video lectures, interviews, and live streaming sessions from 18 courses, totaling 
733,431 words. 


The MOOC corpus was compiled from transcripts from a wide range of 
MOOCs available on the edX platform. Our goal was to create a corpus that was 
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representative of multiple academic fields from the natural sciences (247,247 
words), social sciences and humanities (241,200), and vocational courses 
(126,000). Each transcript was individually cleaned of non-alphanumeric 
characters (e.g. @, #, $, etc.), html tags (i.e. < ... >), and onomatopoeic language 
(e.g. [boom!] [loud crash] etc.). 


The ASWL was created by Dang et al. (2017) and consists of 1,741 word families. It 
was compiled based on overall frequency and dispersion across academic domains 
found in a 13-million-word academic spoken corpus. To be included in the list, 
each item had to occur at least once in each academic subcorpus (hard applied 
sciences, soft applied sciences, etc.), 50% of all discipline-specific subcorpora, and 
at least 350 times overall. The list was then validated using a different but similarly 
sized academic spoken corpus. 


2.2. Analysis 


Analysis was conducted using AntConc v3.4 (Anthony, 2018) using the ‘Stop List’ 
function which allows us to remove all instances of ASWL items from a given text. 
We then calculated coverage by computing the difference between the original 
corpus and the corpus with all ASWL families removed. 


3. Results 


Table | shows the breakdown of ASWL coverage for the entire MOOC corpus and 
the speech events of the MICASE corpus. The ASWL saw comparable coverage 
of 86% for the MOOC corpus and 87% overall for MICASE, indicating that the 
ASWL is useful for learners in both in-person and online contexts. It also suggests 
that MOOCs’ vocabulary requirements are comparable to that of real-world 
universities, and that online environments can offer opportunities for incidental 
learning of academic vocabulary at least at par with in-person courses. 


Table 1. ASWL coverage by speech event type 


# words ASWL coverage 
MOOC corpus 746,231 107,211 (86%) 
MICASE speeches 26,563 2,593 (89%) 
MICASE thesis defenses 53,980 6,124 (89%) 
MICASE campus tours 22,734 2,325 (90%) 
MICASE seminars 99,685 9,560 (90%) 
MICASE lectures 505,281 55,089 (89%) 
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MICASE meetings 68,062 8,353 (88%) 
MICASE discussion panels 92,183 11,098 (88%) 
MICASE interviews 12,097 1,062 (92%) 
MICASE tutorials 26,670 2,303 (91%) 
MICASE workshops 14,252 1,044 (93%) 
MICASE study groups 61,300 6.458 (89%) 
MICASE laboratory sessions 58,557 8,229 (86%) 
MICASE service encounters 25,054 2,183 (91%) 
MICASE advising sessions 43,828 4,912 (89%) 
MICASE office hours 76,084 8,529 (89%) 


4. Discussion 


Our analysis shows that there is similar coverage across different speech event types 
in MICASE. The lack of interactivity therefore does not appear to substantially 
affect MOOCs’ lexical content and accessibility. However, coverage exceeded 
90% in interviews, tutorials, workshops, and service encounters, all of which 
are dialogic or interactive contexts that are lacking in the MOOC environment. 
Other interactive speech events, such as meetings and discussion panels, may have 
received less coverage because they occur in more formal academic environments, 
making them more informationally dense. These contexts also tend to have one or 
more dominant speakers at a time and are thus less interactive and more persuasive 
in nature. Classroom lectures, which are the closest in format to the MOOC 
courses, also received slightly higher coverage than MOOCs (86% vs. 89%). 
These findings suggest that the ASWL can adequately prepare English as a Second 
Language (ESL) students for a broad range of linguistic encounters at university, 
both within and outside of academic contexts. Despite the slightly lower coverage, 
it also covers a substantial part of the vocabulary requirements of MOOCs. 


5. Conclusions and future work 


This study revealed that the ASWL (Dang et al., 2017) provides adequate coverage 
for MOOCs, as well as a variety of academic contexts that ESL learners are 
expected to encounter in English-medium universities. Our results indicate that 
MOOCs’ vocabulary requirements are slightly lower but comparable to those of 
real-world universities, and that online environments can offer opportunities for 
incidental learning of academic vocabulary at least at par with in-person courses. 
However, it also revealed some differences in coverage among interactive speech 
events. 
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Notably, the ASWL offered the greatest coverage in highly dialogic and interactive 
contexts and the least in more typically formal speech events, indicating possible 
differences along a dimension of formality or topic. However, these results may 
be indicative of the overlap (approx. 85%) between the ASWL and the 2,000 most 
frequent words in English (Dang et al., 2017). Consequently, the slightly higher 
coverage in the interactive contexts might indicate a slightly lower use of more 
discipline-specific technical vocabulary. 


Further research is called for to investigate such differences in more detail. Such 
research can, for example, identify specific linguistic markers in formal versus 
informal academic contexts, or create specific word lists for spoken encounters in 
different academic disciplines. Indeed, Hyland and Tse (2007) have argued that the 
AWL’s usefulness varies across academic disciplines, and similar research might 
reveal similar patterns in the ASWL. 


In terms of pedagogy, EAP courses using the ASWL can further support vocabulary 
learning by offering practice in a variety of registers and non-classroom speech 
events with confidence, of which the ASWL provides substantial coverage. 
Universities can also emphasize online courses to support ESL courses to enhance 
international students’ preparation for in-person academic studies. 
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Effects of HVPT on perception and production 
of English fricatives by Japanese learners of English 


Atsushi lino! 


Abstract. This study investigated the effects of High Variability Phonetic 
Training (HVPT) on beginner level English as a Foreign Language (EFL) 
Japanese learners’ perceptions and productions of the English fricatives /f/, /v/ 
and /@/. With the use of the computer program ‘English Accent Coach’ (EAC, 
Thomson, 2017), two groups of participants were engaged in learning the sounds 
in a two-syllable environment: target consonant + vowels (CV) and target 
consonant + vowels + consonant (CVC). The perception training with EAC was 
conducted for five weeks between a pre-test and a post-test in perception and 
production. Production was measured in the form of recorded reading aloud and 
was evaluated by native English speakers and a Japanese teacher of English. The 
results indicated the advantageous effects of CVC environments on perception as 
well as on production. 


Keywords: pronunciation, HVPT, fricatives, perception, production. 


Ale Introduction 


Training foreign language learners to perceive and produce sounds which have no 
equivalent sounds in their first language has always been an issue in pronunciation 
instruction. Particularly, HVPT has been regarded as an effective computer assisted 
pronunciation training which enriches robust sound images for L2 learners’ 
perceptions, and hence intelligibility in production (Thomson, 2018). 


Previous studies uniquely focus on /I/ and /r/ sounds for Japanese learners of 
English and suggest HVPT based on how perception affects production (Bradlow, 
Akahane-Yamada, Pisoni, & Tohkura, 1999, among others). Iino and Thomson 
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(2018) also focused on /I/, /r/, and /w/, and found computer assisted HPVT, namely 
EAC (Thomson, 2017), brought about progress in perception as well as progress 
in production. 


However, there are few research studies that have investigated other consonants 
that Japanese learners have difficulty perceiving and producing. Lambacher, 
Martens, Nelson, and Bermen (2001) investigated the perception of voiceless 
fricatives for Japanese learners in a HVPT condition. They found /8/ was the 
hardest to distinguish among other fricatives and the vowel environment had a 
strong influence. In the research, however, the variation of talkers seems to be 
limited. lino (2018) investigated English sounds that are challenging for Japanese 
learners by using EAC. Among all the English consonants, fricatives such as /f/, 
/v/, and /0/, were regarded as difficult sounds to perceive. 


Thus, this paper focuses on the three fricative sounds: /f/, /v/, and/@/, and I examined 
the effects of using computer assisted HVPT (i.e. EAC) under two different training 
environments: CV and CVC. My research questions are as follows. 


RQ1. What are the effects of HVPT on Japanese students’ perceptions of 
the English /f/, /v/, and/@/ over time depending on training environments? 


RQ2. What are the effects of HVPT on production of the target sounds 
over time depending on training environments? 


2. Method 


2:1: Participants 


The learners who agreed to participate in this research were freshman students 
who were non-English majors in a university in Tokyo. They were enrolled in 
compulsory English courses consisting of two classes: Class A and Class B. By 
eliminating those who missed any of the assignments, pre-test, or post-tests, 
33 students were eligible for data analysis as shown in Table |. Their Test of 
English for International Communication (TOEIC) scores indicated they were 
categorized in the Common European Framework of Reference for languages 
(CEFR) A2 level (Class A: Mean (M)=342.5, Standard Deviation(SD)=11.5; 
Class B: M=265.4, SD=48.5). 
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2.2. Treatment 


EAC (Thomson, 2017) was used for testing perception and training in two phonetic 
environments. In the program, users listened to randomly provided target sounds 
and chose one of the target phonetic symbols. The sound combinations were also 
randomized as were the 30 talkers’ stimuli. 


Treatment comprised three 100-item perceptual training sessions per week during 
the fall semester in 2018. Over five weeks, Class A received training in the CV 
phonetic environment in which the three target consonants were randomly provided 
as one syllable such as /fi /, /ve / or /Oa/. Class B received the training in the CVC 
environment in single syllable words and word-like stimuli. The target sounds 
were always in syllable-onset position in both of the environments. 


The participants practiced the first session of the training in class, and did the 
second and third sessions outside of class on their own within a week. They 
submitted three PDF feedback forms through Sakai, a course management system, 
every week. They could not do multiple sessions back-to-back in a day. 


A pre-test and post-test design was adopted. The results of the first-week EAC 
training were used as a perception pre-test, and the ones in the fifth week were 
used as post-tests. In the first and the fifth week, the participants’ productions 
were recorded by having them produce target items repeating the carrier phrases 
such as “The train runs valley to valley” and “Thirty-three people are thirsty” 
(see Table 1). 


A total of five sentences included three assessment points for the target phonemes. 
The produced sounds were judged by two native speakers of English and one 
Japanese experienced English teacher. The raters listened to the data and rated 
together. When they disagreed on whether the sounds were correctly pronounced 
or not, they listened again, discussed, and decided on the judgment: correct (one 
point) or incorrect (zero). 


Table 1. Sentences for production in reading aloud 


The train runs valley to valley. 
Let’s face the facts. 
Turn on Voice of America. 


Fourteen friends follow my site. 
Thirty-three people are thirsty. 


*the underlined parts are the assessment points for the target sounds 
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3. Results 


3.1. Perception 


Progress was observed in all the sounds in more or less between 67% and 95% 
in the two training environments. Especially significant progress was found in 
/f/ in CV (#(13)=2.58, p<.05, d=.90) and /v/ (#(18)=9.59, p<.01, d=3.36), and /0/ 
(t(18)=3.42, p<.01, d=.95) in CVC (Figure 1, Table 2). 


Figure 1. Left: perception rate in CV training. Right: perception rate in CVC 
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Table 2. Means of correct percentages in perception 

Week 1 Week 5 Progress 

M (SD) M (SD) M (SD) 
CV f | 86.4 (12.3) 94.6 (4.8) 8.1% (11.8) 
(ClassA) |y 68.4 (11.4) 70.9 (9.7) 2.6 (11.9) 
n=14 0 76.6 (8.6) 82.0 (6.3) 5.4 (9.6) 
CVC f (93.3 (3.8) 95.4 (4.4) 2.1 (5.8) 
(ClassB) y 77.6 (6.8) 94.8 (3.1) 17.3** (7.9) 
n=19 @ [67.1 (13.8) | 79.6 (13.2) 12.4** (15.9) 


** n<.01, * p<.05 


3.2. Production 


Statistically significant progress was found in /@/ in CV (#(13)=2.19, p<.05, d=.86), 
/f/ (t(18)=3.99, p<.01, d=.70) and /v/ (#(18)=2.47, p<.05, d=.60) in CVC (Figure 2). 
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By overviewing the means, the majority of them remained as in low percentages, 
though the means in CVC were comparatively higher than those in CV (Figure 2, 
Table 3). 


Figure 2. Left: production rate in CV training. Right: production rate in CVC 
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Table 3. Mean number of phonemes accurately produced 


Week 1 (3pts) Week 5 (3pts) Progress 

M (SD) M (SD) M (SD) 
CV (Class f 9.5 (24.2) 28.6 (38.9) 19.0 (40.7) 
A) Vv 4.8 (17.8) 19.0 (33.9) 14.3 (31.3) 
n=14 0 24 (8.9) 16.7 (28.5) | 14.3% (25.2) 
CVC f 36.8 (33.1) 61.4 (38.9) 24.6** — (26.9) 
(Class B) y 21.1 (33.7) 42.1 (38.2) 21.1% (37.2) 
n=19 0 123 (27.7) 22.8 (29.5) | 10.5 (25.0) 


** yn <.01, * p<.05 


4. Discussion 


4.1. Effects of HVPT on perception over time 


The results in perception partially follow Lambacher et al. (2001) because 
perception of fricatives showed a high accuracy rate of over approximately 70%. 
Regarding the improvement in perception, /@/ and /v/ showed significant progress 
in CVC, while they did not in CV. These results indicate the CVC environment 
helped improve perception more than the CV environment. Considering the ceiling 
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effects in /f/ from the beginning, the CVC environment might have given more 
redundancy in perception potentially due to the length of stimuli and vocabulary 
knowledge the learners might have drawn on. 


4.2. Effects of HVPT on production over time 


HVPT was effective for improving all the sound articulations, particularly /0/ in 
CV, and /v/ and /f/ in CVC. However, considering the fact that the majority of 
the scores were relatively low percentages particularly in the CV environment, 
the participants seemed to have struggled to articulate the target sounds. The gap 
between perception progress and production progress was also seen in different 
degrees in lino and Thomson (2018). However, the gap in this study was larger, 
which indicates learning the articulation of those fricatives is quite challenging for 
Japanese learners of English in spite of the higher perception rates. 


5. Conclusions 


This study found positive effects of computer assisted HVPT on improving 
Japanese English learners’ perception of English fricatives to some extent 
regardless of the training environments. The HVPT training was also effective in 
production in different levels to different degrees depending on target sounds and 
the training environments. Considering the participants’ levels of proficiency (i.e. 
CEFR A2), these findings suggest that using the CVC environment, which provides 
single syllable words and word-like stimuli, leads to a better production rate. 
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Creating collaborative digital stories 
to promote community awareness 


Bradley Irwin! 


Abstract. The study presented in this paper explores the impact that a geographically 
situated digital storytelling project has on community awareness and engagement. A 
mixed method, exploratory case study approach was adopted for this study. Data was 
collected during in-class and fieldwork observations, with self-assessment surveys, 
open-ended questionnaires, and post-project individual debriefing sessions. Eighty- 
three first year undergraduate students at a rural Japanese university participated in 
the project. Seventy-nine (n=79) participants completed optional and anonymous 
self-assessment surveys and questionnaires. The results showed that participants’ 
community awareness increased significantly after completing the project. Results 
also indicated that participants believed there was a strong likelihood that they 
would engage with the local community more in the future. Regarding L2 learning 
outcomes, data from the self-assessment surveys showed that students believed their 
English language ability improved alongside an increase in their motivation to study 
English. 


Keywords: digital storytelling, community awareness and engagement, project- 


based language learning. 


1. Introduction 


The aim of the present study was to have students explore the local community 
in their university town to promote community awareness and engagement while 
at the same time improving their English communication skills. Working in small 
groups of three or four members, participants were tasked with creating digital 
stories about locations within their university town using only their smartphones. 
They were instructed to establish criteria for determining a historically or culturally 
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significant location or place of interest within the town and to create a five-minute 
video highlighting the importance of the location. Students were required to use 
English during each phase of the project to develop communicative skills for 
effective collaboration and narrative techniques necessary to make their videos 
entertaining while also conveying complex ideas. In order to maximize potential 
English learning outcomes, students prepared for their projects by conducting 
research, creating storyboards, and drafting scripts, before finally traveling together 
to film their projects on-location. 


A collaborative digital storytelling project was viewed as an ideal means to achieve 
these goals since research has shown that storytelling of community history can 
be used to increase community engagement and participation (Gaver, Dunne, 
& Pacenti, 1999). Carroll and Rosson (1996) also identified digital storytelling 
as a means to bond community members to one another and to foster a sense of 
engagement and attachment to a local community. In terms of language learning, 
several researchers have shown that students who participate in digital storytelling 
projects improve speaking and oral communication skills because of the narrative 
techniques required to complete the task (Hwang et al., 2016; Irwin, 2019; Razmi, 
Pourali, & Nozad, 2014). Listening ability has also been found to improve as a 
result of completing digital storytelling activities (Verdugo & Belmonte, 2007). 
Presently, the author is unaware of any published studies that explore the use of 
mobile devices to create collaborative digital storytelling projects in language 
learning contexts. 


Although the full scope of this study investigated a broad range of areas of interest 
concerning language learning outcomes associated with collaboratively created 
digital storytelling projects made using only mobile devices, this paper briefly 
outlines the results of the following research questions: 


¢ Can English language learners improve their English skills by creating 
collaborative digital storytelling projects using mobile devices? 


¢ Can students increase community awareness and engagement through a 
geographically situated digital storytelling project? 


2. Method 


Eighty-three first year undergraduate students taught by the author of this study 
at a mid-sized liberal arts university in rural Japan participated in the digital 
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storytelling project. All participants were enrolled in a compulsory English course 
and were assessed as having proficiency levels between A2 and B1 on the Common 
European Framework of Reference for languages (CEFR) scale. Of the 83 project 
participants, 79 completed the optional and anonymous self-assessment surveys 
and questionnaires. 


In order to collect sufficient data to address the research questions, a mixed 
method, exploratory case study approach was adopted. Data was collected during 
in-class and fieldwork observations, with self-assessment surveys using 5-point 
Likert scale items, open-ended questionnaires, and post-project individual 
debriefing sessions. A pre- and post-project test was also conducted to assess 
whether creating the digital projects had an impact on local area knowledge and 
community awareness. Quantitative and qualitative data were combined to validate 
data through triangulation and provide a deeper understanding of the results. 


3. Results and discussion 


Data from the pre- and post-project test was analyzed using a paired samples 
t-test to compare differences in local area knowledge and community awareness 
before the digital storytelling project and after its completion. The results showed 
a significant increase in scores from before the digital storytelling project 
(M=24.94, SD=13.14) to after its completion (M=42.91, SD=5.39); t(78)=12.76, 
p=.00001. While these results suggest that participating in the digital storytelling 
project significantly increased local area knowledge and community awareness, 
it is difficult to account for any external factors that may have also contributed 
to this raise. 


As meaningful community engagement is a repeated activity that occurs over 
a period of time, the time constraints of this study proved to be problematic. 
Participants were asked to assess the degree to which they believed they would 
engage with the local community in the future. The results of the self-assessment 
survey measuring potential future community engagement are displayed below 
(see Table | below). 


Two notable results can be observed. First, participants strongly agreed that they 
would go to the places that their classmates had presented about in their video 
projects (M=4.5, SD=0.67). This finding indicated that the participants’ interests 
were piqued about places they had not already visited within the town after watching 
their classmates’ videos. Second, participants also strongly agreed that they would 
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become more active in the community after having completed the digital storytelling 
project (M=4.4, SD=0.61). Thus, the results of the self-assessment survey indicated 
that there was an increased likelihood of future community engagement because of 
participating in the digital storytelling project. 


Table 1. Self-assessment responses to statements measuring community 
engagement (n=79) 


Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree | Mean 
a ae 1 |@GD) 

I will go back to my location in the future. | 28 34 14 3 0 4.2 (0.72) 
I will go to the locations presented 46 28 4 0 0 4.5 (0.67) 
in my classmates’ videos. 
I will recommend the places presented 27 38 12 1 it 4.2 (0.69) 
in the videos to my family and friends. 
I will become active in the community 36 37 5 0 0 4.4 (0.61) 
by participating in events and 
activities at video locations. 


Statements 


Students were also asked to assess the amount of English they used during each 
phase of the digital storytelling project, whether they believed their English had 
improved, and if their motivation to study English had increased. Table 2 shows 
their responses. 


Table 2. Self-assessment responses to statements measuring English language 


use (n=79) 
Strongly Agree Strongly Disagree | Mean 

Statements 5 4 3 2 1 (SD) 
I made an effort to use English to 20 26 11 16 6 3.5 (1.28) 
complete the research phase. 
I made an effort to use English to 36 27 12 4 0 4.2 (0.88) 
complete the drafting phase. 
I made an effort to use English to 18 29 21 8 3 3.7 (1.06) 
complete the filming phase. 
My English has improved as 46 27 5 1 0 4.5 (0.68) 
a result of this project. 
My motivation to study English has 34 34 11 0 0 4.3 (0.70) 
increased because of this project. 


During the research and filming phases, students were less likely to make an effort 
to use English than during the drafting phase. During classroom observations it 
was apparent that students were more likely than not to search for information 
about their locations using Japanese. In some cases, there was actually very little 
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online information in English about the places being researched. Because students 
were filming on-location, some of them were reluctant to use English in public 
in front of strangers. Students also strongly agreed that their English ability had 
improved as a result of the project (M=4.5, SD=0.68). Another important result was 
that students felt their motivation to study English had also increased because of 
their participation in the project (M=4.3, SD=0.70). 


4. Conclusions 


The present study investigated the impact of a geographically situated digital 
storytelling project using smartphones on language learning and community 
awareness. To address the first research question, results indicated that participants 
felt their English ability improved and that their motivation to study English had 
increased. Regarding the second research question, the results showed a significant 
increase in subjects’ community awareness and potential future engagement. These 
findings were similar to those of Gaver et al. (1999) whose research showed that 
community history storytelling could be used to enhance community engagement 
and participation. 


To improve English language use during the research phase, it would be useful for 
teachers in our context to select locations that have ample amounts of information 
in the target language. Also, to help improve target language use during the filming 
phase, students could be advised to go to their locations when there is less chance 
that others may be present. Finally, to build speaking confidence, it may also be 
worthwhile to have students practice the English narration by making mock videos 
before going to their locations. 
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Students’ perceptions about the use of digital 
badges in an online English terminology 
course: a three-year study 


Jun Iwata', Shudong Wang’, and John Clayton? 


Abstract. In e-learning environments, ‘digital badges’, often referred to as ‘micro- 
credentials’, are expected to function not only as valid indicators of learner’s 
accomplishments but also as useful tools for motivational and reward purposes 
(Clayton, 2012). In this study, we investigated students’ perceptions about the use 
of digital badges in an online terminology course we had developed (Iwata et al., 
2017). We hypothesized that the badges which students earned for the course would 
not only function as an indicator of their achievement but also help enhance their 
learner autonomy. Through a three-year survey on students’ perceptions of their 
course of study in this course, we found that a large majority of students (88.3%) 
were satisfied with their study through this course and that most of the students 
(69.7%) found the use of badges helpful in confirming their course achievements. 
The results also showed that two-thirds of them (64.3%) found that earning badges 
helped motivate them toward further autonomous study. These findings indicate that 
the use of digital badges can provide students with opportunities to enhance their 
learner autonomy. 


Keywords: digital badges, micro-credentials, students’ perceptions, medical 
English. 
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4 Introduction 


In today’s e-learning environments, more and more learning tools and activities 
are available for learners. They have more choices for the time, like when they 
choose to learn and the place where they choose to learn. In these increasingly 
learner-centered, personalized learning environments, learners are expected 
to be more responsible for their learning outcomes. This means there is an 
increasing need for them to collect learning experiences or outcomes that matter 
to them (Asik, 2010). Clayton, Iwata, and Saravani (2016) suggested that “a 
fundamental criterion for the success of self-motivated and self-directed English 
language learning environments is the ability of learners to make the appropriate 
connections between their existing skills, knowledge and experience, and 
expected skill, knowledge and behaviors” (p. 1340). Clayton (2012) and Clayton 
et al. (2016) also suggested that digital badges or micro-credentials function 
as valid indicators of accomplishment and they also function as a motivator 
by demonstrating their learning achievements through the display of endorsed 
digital badge collections. 


In our study, we investigated students’ perceptions about the use of digital badges in 
a 1,000 Basic Medical English Terminology course we had developed by using the 
badge function of Moodle, one of the most popular learning management systems 
in our previous study (Iwata et al., 2017). We hypothesized the use of digital 
badges would firstly help learners confirm their achievements and secondly help 
them engage with the courses available and participate autonomously in learning 
activities. Through a three-year study (2016-2018) on students’ perceptions of 
implementation of digital badges in the course, we evaluated the effects of using 
them in the course. 


2. Course details 


2.1. Structure 


The course we used in this study was a 1,000 Basic Medical English Terminology 
course on Moodle. This course was developed to help medical students in Japan 
to review the basic medical terms they learned at school. We applied the use of 
digital badges to this course by using the badge function of Moodle. The course 
consists of 13 sections, each of which includes three types of quizzes to check 
medical terms. 
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2.2. 


Figure 1. 


Learning procedure 


Learning procedure 
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Atypical learning procedure is shown in Figure | above. As explained in a previous 
paper: 


“Ts|tudents first chose a section in the course and then worked on the 
quizzes in that section. To pass each quiz, they had to meet the criteria we 
set. When students successfully passed all the quizzes of each section, they 
were issued a ‘section badge’. When students had earned all 13 section 
badges and had passed the final test, they were issued a ‘course badge’” 
(Iwata et al., 2017, p. 172). 


The badges students had earned during their course of study were displayed in their 
portfolio on Moodle as shown in Figure 2 above, which were expected to function 
as validated indicators of their achievements. 


3. Course evaluation 


We carried out a three-year research project to investigate students’ perceptions 
for the course from 2016 to 2018. Each year, we made this course available on our 
Moodle site as a self-study review course and we encouraged first-year medical 
students to complete the course at their own pace during a four-month period in 
the fall semester. 


After students had finished the course, we asked them to fill in an online 
questionnaire on Moodle using a Likert scale (5, strongly agree; 4, agree; 3, neither 
agree nor disagree; 2, disagree; and 1, strongly disagree) regarding their use of the 
course. We asked the following six questions based on the perceptual measures 
(Iwata et al., 2017) to investigate students’ perceptions. 


« Ql: Was the badge-based assessment system comprehensible? 
(Comprehensibility) 


* Q2: Was the badge system helpful in checking your achievements? 
(Checking achievements) 


¢ Q3: How do you think this course helped you improve your medical 
English vocabulary? (Usefulness) 


¢ Q4: Are you satisfied with your medical English study through this course? 
(Satisfaction) 
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¢ Q5: Did the badges influence your learning motivation? (Learner 
motivation) 


¢ Q6: Would you like to study English with online self-study courses like 
this course? (Further study) 


4. Results 


Three hundred students (RR=98.0%) answered the questions and the results of the 
six questions (Figure 3). 


Figure 3. First results of the Likert scale questions about students’ perceptions 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
2.3% 

Comprehensibility 10.0% 67m i 
Checking achievements 180% 33K 
1.3% 

Usefulness 3% 

0.7% 
1.7% 

Satisfaction 90% 

1.0% 

Learner motivation 20.3% song 
1.3% 

Further study Se | 

| m4 3 g2 gi 
n=300 (2016; 102, 2017; 98, 2018; 100), RR=98.0% 


We regarded five (strongly agree) and four (agree) as positive results. The first two 
questions investigated whether the badge-based assessment was comprehensive 
and how digital badges helped confirm achievements. Eighty-one percent of the 
students found the badge-based assessment system comprehensible and 69.7% 
of them found the system helpful in checking their achievements. The next two 
questions investigated students’ self-engagement: usefulness and satisfaction. A 
large majority of students (89.7%, 88.3% respectively) gave us positive responses 
to these criteria. 


The last two questions investigated students’ autonomy and their willingness to 
study further. About two-thirds of students (64.3%) found that earning badges 
helped motivate them toward further autonomous study. However, a third of them 
(35.7%) seemed unsure about the effect. Also, while about 70.7% of the students 
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said that they would like to study English with online self-study courses like this 
course, about 30% of them said they were not willing to do so. 


We also asked another series of questions about the structure and design of the 
course using a Likert scale. The results show that a majority of students seemed to 
find the course structure and design of badges satisfactory though there remained 
room for improvement in visual appeal and the design of badges (see Figure 4). 


Figure 4. Second results of the Likert scale questions about students’ perceptions 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

Course structure 9.7% 2ihs 
Accessability 9.3% AZM 

Visual appeal 26.0% 47.0% 17.3% 67% fl” 

Badge design (section) 31.0% 45.0% 21.3% if. 
Badge design (course) 32.7% 43.0% 20.0% 2.2 


5. Discussion 


The initial findings from the survey on students’ perceptions about the course 
seemed to indicate the use of badges functions well as an indicator (Clayton, 2012). 
As a whole, most of the students found the badge-based assessment was helpful in 
checking achievements. The data also has shown that the use of badges seemed to 
help students’ engagement in the course. A large majority of the students found the 
course useful and they seemed satisfied with the course. As for the function of the 
use of badges as a motivational tool, two-thirds of the students found that earning 
badges helped motivate them with their study. However, there seems to be room 
for improvement because a third of them responded that the badges were not yet a 
motivating factor for them. 


6. Conclusions 


An investigation through three-year survey results on students’ perceptions of the 
use of digital badges in a medical terminology course suggests that this digital 
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badge system allows learners to create a holistic view of their achievements 
through a pictorial display of earned badges. The results also suggest that while 
there seems to be room for improvement, the digital reward system shows potential 
to help learners study autonomously. 
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Complexity and tool selection for purposeful 
communication in telecollaborative encounters 


Kristi Jauregi Ondarra! 


Abstract. When organising TeleCollaboration (TC) encounters at primary or 
secondary schools, especially technological and organisational complexity, 
alongside pedagogical issues, plays an essential role in the degree of success of 
the exchanges. Within the European TeCoLa project, pilot experiences have been 
organised using innovative but ‘simple’ technologies, like Padlet or Voki to more 
demanding and complex ones like 3D virtual worlds in OpenSim. The present paper 
presents the experiences of three pilot exchanges differing in complexity and reports 


on learners’ experiences. 


Keywords: telecollaboration, learners’ experiences. 


1. Introduction 


Task-based TC has been said to enrich foreign language curricula by providing 
learners with opportunities to get immersed in an intercultural dialogue with peers 
from other countries and in so doing develop intercultural, communicative, social, 
and digital competences (Canto & Jauregi, 2017, O’ Dowd, 2016). The Erasmus+ 
TeCoLa project (2016-2019) originated from the wish to help schoolteachers to get 
familiarised with and learn how to integrate TC activities in their teaching in order 
to provide their students with these enriching learning opportunities. Teachers 
joining TeCoLa got trained and coached individually throughout the whole process 
of project preparation, execution, and evaluation. 
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2. From simple to complex TC exchanges 


When referring to TC in primary and secondary school contexts, complexity 
is present at different interrelated levels: the school context, the IT level, and 
pedagogical approaches to language teaching (Jauregi, 2018). In this paper we 
present the experiences of three pilot exchanges which differ in complexity. 


2.1. Creating vlogs in Padlet 


This pilot is an example of a successful, straightforward, and easy to conduct 
project. Since one of the two participating schools had old computers, a bad 
internet connection, and no IT support, the interactive wall Padlet was selected for 
sharing learners’ vlogs asynchronously. Seventeen Dutch learners from a bilingual 
secondary school interacted in Spanish with 22 primary school learners from Spain, 
who carried out TC activities in English. The Dutch and the Spanish learners had 
an A2 proficiency level in their target language. Five groups were created in each 
school and subsequently paired up with parallel groups from the other country 
(Dutch Group A paired up with Spanish Group A, etc.) and separate Padlet walls 
were created for each international team. 


Learners created four vlogs in groups, one per week in a period of a month, and 
uploaded them in their respective Padlet wall for the international peer group to 
view. In the first task, they introduced themselves and their school. In Task 2, they 
provided general information about their country/region. In Task 3, they informed 
their peers about tourist attractions in their region. In the last task, they provided 
cultural information about their region/country (how people live, what a regular 
day looks like, how they celebrate their birthday, etc.). 


Tasks 1, 2, and 4 were carried out in the target language (Spanish for the Dutch 
learners and English for the Spanish learners). The topic of the third task was more 
complex and it was carried out in Spanish for the Spanish learners and in English 
for the bilingual Dutch learners (Jauregi & Melchor-Couto, 2018). 


2.2. Multi-tool approach 


In this pilot, various technologies were used for the exchanges with high levels of 
engagement and enthusiasm. Two state primary schools, one from London with 
limited resources and with access to Spanish language lessons during 40 minutes 
per week throughout the year and one bilingual primary school from Valencia, 
participated in the TC project. The participants were learners of English (B2 level) 
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and Spanish (A1 level), ten to 12 years of age. The interactions took place between 
January and the end of June 2019, and age-appropriate and relevant topics were 
selected for each session, such as describing their own cities or favourite foods. 


Different tools were used for the exchanges: Padlet to talk about topics such as 
Easter celebrations; Vokis for presenting themselves; and class-to-class video 
communication and weekly Moodle chat rooms. 


Given the low proficiency in Spanish of the UK leamers, it was decided to run the 
weekly chat sessions in English and allocate time at the beginning for these learners 
to be able to practise their Spanish by asking their peers to translate key vocabulary 
for them in Spanish. The tasks were carried out in school, either in lessons or at a 
dedicated time, even if this sometimes meant using the learners’ play time. 


2.3. TC in the virtual city of Saarburg 


The third pilot was ambitious in many senses. It involved the use of the TeCoLa 
virtual world to facilitate synchronous oral communication in German among 
Dutch and French learners. Technologically speaking, the TeCoLa virtual 
environment is quite demanding. A viewer has to be installed and certain security 
ports opened in order to access and be immersed in the virtual world as an avatar 
and be able to speak and chat with other avatars. The interaction sessions were 
carried out at school. This implied finding a common time slot at both ends to 
be able to organise and carry out the weekly tasks, which proved to be quite 
challenging. The project was not viewed as an add-on activity, but as the main 
core of the curriculum. 


Two teachers of German, one from a pre-vocational school in the Netherlands 
and the other one from a mainstream secondary school in northern France, 
offered their learners the possibility to experience TC in the 3D virtual world as a 
motivating way to work on their intercultural and communicative competences in 
German. Two full classes participated, in which 21 Dutch and 20 French learners 
all between 14 and 16 years of age and with an A2 proficiency level in German 
were paired up in international dyads (Figure |). In the classroom, the teachers 
prepared the learners for the TC tasks, using pre-task activities: facilitating 
(new) vocabulary, practising communicative functions relevant for the tasks, and 
discussing communication and social strategies, etc. Then the learners carried 
out the TC tasks in international dyads. Finally, at the post-task phase learners 
and teachers reflected upon and evaluated the exchanges: what they had learned, 
the difficulties they had faced, etc. 
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Figure 1. International dyads 


According to the carousel model we designed for the exchanges, seven international 
dyads met up in a given spot of the virtual Saarburg to carry out the task in time 
slots of 30 minutes (Figure 2). This model made it possible for all learners to 
participate every week during classroom hours (Dutch learners) or lunch break 
(French learners). 


Figure 2. Seven meeting spots 
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In this first phase, learners carried out different TC tasks”: Blind date, Friihstiick, 
and Weihnachten in Frankreich und Niederlanden. This first phase turned out to 
be quite challenging. Accordingly, the carousel model was adapted to make it 
more flexible: only seven dyads would participate per week for 45 minutes. The 
participating dyads would alternate per week. In this second phase, three additional 
tasks were carried out: Gesund Leben, Meine Schule, and Carnival. 


3. Learners’ experiences 


Learners from the three exchanges were interviewed in their mother tongue at the 
end of the project. Overall, all the interviewed learners liked the TC exchanges, 
irrespective of their complexity. What learners liked most about the project was 
the possibility to meet with peers from a different country on a weekly basis and 
learn about their lives and culture. They also enjoyed the innovative character of the 
project: “to do other things than the typical classroom activities”. The students valued 
the intercultural dimension of the experience: “I learnt about English, about their 
cultures and their city, London”. Enjoyment was identified in the student interviews 
as a recurrent topic: “I loved the experience; it is very fun”. Some students also 
referred to the positive effect that the experience had in their confidence: “Boosting 
your confidence speaking in Spanish’. Learners reported to have learned about the 
other culture, to communicate in the target language, and to collaborate in teams. 
They would recommend the experience because “it is fun, interactive and they can 
learn lots of Spanish”. They would like to continue with these projects as they get 
the chance to meet other people and learn about their lives. 


Although learners in the three cases were enthusiastic about their experiences, 
learners faced some challenges in the first and third cases. In the first TC pilot, the 
younger Spanish learners were more positive than their Dutch peers. The Spanish 
learners valued the project with a mean value of 8.2 versus 6.8 of the Dutch peers. 
The Dutch learners were concerned about the lack of clarity about what they had 
to do, lack of time to carry out the activities, and the lack of feedback from their 
teacher. This made them uncertain. The teacher had organised the exchanges as 
an add-on activity and provided little or no coaching to learners. This clearly 
influenced their general evaluation of the project. 


Regarding the third pilot in the virtual world, most of the learners liked being an 
avatar. But some found it scary (“freaky”) and would have preferred to see their 


2. Visit our TeCoLa Open Educational Resources Pool to access the tasks: https://sites.google.com/site/tecolaprojectoer/ 
tasks?authuser=0 
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peer when carrying out the tasks. The technology did not always function properly, 
which was annoying for them. For the French learners, the time schedule was not 
satisfactory: they had to use their lunchtime break to carry out the TC tasks and in 
the long run they found it unpleasant. 


4. Conclusions 


One of the main conclusions of this paper advocates for the integration of TC 
exchanges in the languages curriculum irrespective of the IT situation of the 
school. TC does not seem to be more successful when complex technology, like 
3D virtual worlds, is used. The lesson learned in these three exchanges suggests 
that learners appreciate more the possibility to engage and collaborate with peers 
abroad and carry out motivating tasks together than the sophistication of the tool 
being used for the exchanges. 
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Student perceptions of group writing 
processes and feedback 


Kym Jolley! 


Abstract. In this pilot study, two second year writing classes at a university in 
Japan completed two group writing tasks using Microsoft Word and Google Docs. 
After both tasks were completed, the students (N=45) completed a short survey 
containing Likert scale items about their preferences when writing under the 
different conditions. Willing individuals also answered a second survey containing 
open-ended questions to gain a deeper understanding about the first survey results. 
Findings showed that the students preferred using Google Docs for the writing tasks 
due to ease of use and submission of the final document, as well as the ability to 
understand online written feedback from the instructor. 


Keywords: L2 writing, group writing, CALL, Google Docs. 


1. Introduction 


Compared with communicative classes, writing has traditionally been thought of 
more as an individual task (Storch, 2005). However, with modern technologies, 
collaborative writing tasks are becoming more common place in the L2 classroom. 
These kinds of activities have the potential to aid students’ task completion, where 
collaborative writing can result in more linguistically accurate texts (Storch, 2013). 


Furthermore, applications such as Google Docs allow for greater ease of 
collaboration and implementation of writing tasks (Slavkov, 2015), as groups can 
work on one document concurrently, as well as record all efforts from contributors. 
Thus, it also helps to alleviate concerns about unequitable workloads from 
participants. 
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However, how do students experience group writing tasks under a more traditional 
method, such as Microsoft Word, compared with online applications? This pilot 
study endeavors to understand which condition students prefer, with a focus 
on three key components: which condition they prefer to write under, which 
condition they prefer for submission, and under which condition is feedback 
easier to understand? 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants 


Forty-five second year STEM? L2 English students from two classes at a university 
in Japan responded anonymously to a survey after completing two group essay 
writing tasks. 


2.2. Writing tasks and survey 
2.2.1. Writing tasks 


In small groups of three or four, students completed two group argumentative 
essays of about 1,000 words each during one semester. Both essays contained five 
paragraphs and followed typical writing format processes. Each group was allowed 
to choose a current issue in science or technology as a topic, and required to follow 
the faculty formatting guidelines for documents. Groups completed a brief paper- 
based outline in class for feedback from the instructor before writing commenced. 
Furthermore, all groups sat together in class to aid the flow of collaboration. 


The first essay was completed using Microsoft Word. Each student had access to 
a laptop computer within the classroom. In order to support an equitable division 
of work, students were advised to divide areas of the essay to take primary 
responsibility for. However, as a group they were instructed to, and given time to, 
reflect upon the essay as a whole in class. A printed copy of the first draft was then 
submitted. The instructor checked and offered handwritten feedback, primarily 
indirect and metalinguistic. Groups addressed the feedback before submitting a 
final paper-based copy. 


2. Science, technology, engineering, and mathematics. 
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For the second essay, the instructor created separate Google Docs for each group. 
The appropriate document was shared with each group member. Groups again 
completed an outline, before working on the first draft in class as the instructor 
monitored their progress through Google Drive. The instructor then provided 
feedback by adding comments to the document. Again, feedback was primarily 
metalinguistic and indirect. Groups addressed the feedback together and completed 
final drafts. Throughout the writing process students were reminded that the history 
of their document would be viewed to ensure all students contributed to the writing 
of the essay. 


2.2.2. Survey 


After both essays were completed, students anonymously answered a short 
survey containing six-point Likert items (l=strongly disagree to 6=strongly 
agree) in class. The statements focused on the three previously mentioned key 
components and took about ten minutes to complete. Respondents were instructed 
both orally and within the survey itself to consider all experiences when writing 
with both Microsoft Word and Google Docs while responding to the Likert items. 
Respondents were also asked to share contact details if willing to answer further 
questions. A second survey asking respondents to choose their preference between 
Microsoft Word and Google Docs under the three key components and then answer 
open-ended questions asking why they preferred each condition was sent to those 
who volunteered their details. 


3. Results 


Survey results were analyzed using SPSS 25. Descriptive statistic results show that 
students preferred using Google Docs for all three conditions (see Table 1). The 
mean in each case was between 4.5 and 4.9, indicating agreement on the Likert 
scale. Furthermore, the standard deviation of each result was between 1.1 and 1.3, 
indicating at worst slight disagreement or just mere agreement. 


Table 1. Survey results 


N Mean Standard 
deviation 
I think it is easier writing in groups 45 4.69 1.240 
using Google Drive documents 
I think it is easier to understand and read teacher 45 4.49 1.308 
comments using Google Drive documents 
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I think it is easier submitting writing work 
using Google Drive documents. 


45 


4.87 


1.1.20 


Frequencies of each response show that in each case (6) strongly agree was the 
most commonly selected response for each statement (see Table 2). 


Table 2. Response frequencies 


writing work using Google 
Drive documents 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
I think it is easier writing in groups | 0% 4.3% |17.4% | 15.2% | 28.3% | 32.6% 
using Google Drive documents 
I think it is easier to understand 0% 6.5% |19.6% | 21.7% | 19.6% | 30.4% 
and read teacher comments using 
Google Drive documents 
I think it is easier submitting 0% 0% 17.4% | 15.2% | 28.3% |37% 


Responses from the second survey attempted to gain deeper insight into student 
preferences. However, it should be noted that as only two responded, it is not 
possible to generalize these responses. Nonetheless, they may offer an interesting 
insight into student perceptions that can be further investigated in future research. 
Both respondents selected Google Docs as their preference in all three areas under 
investigation and elaborated on their choices. Their responses indicate that the 
affordances of Google Docs made it more convenient for these respondents during 
group writing (see sample comments below). 


e Why did you prefer group writing with Google Docs? 


fERID X YN — DART CK, EO APA DSHS CXSDHGH (You can 


have multiple members at the same time and easily synchronize them). 


e Why did you prefer feedback and comments with essays done on Google 


Docs? 


This is because its reply is online and it is easy to read anytime and 


anywhere on my smartphone. 


e« Why was it easiest to submit your group essays with Google Docs? 


HEMT SEDI PA VERMS SVEDRPoKMDH (I didn’t have 


to move the file to submit). 
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4. Discussion 


Though it has previously been found that Japanese students still realize the 
need both academically and professionally for writing skills using standard 
technological tools (Jolley & Donnellan, 2018), more modern approaches have 
been found favorable in this investigation. It is surmised that this has to do with the 
reduced cognitive load that Google Docs affordances allow. Indeed, Suwantarathip 
and Wichadee (2014) also found that students reported a good impression of 
collaborative writing with Google Docs when completing writing tasks outside of 
the classroom. They further posited that their results indicate Google Docs could 
have successful applications within the classroom, just as this study found in terms 
of student perceptions. Furthermore, as in Suwantarathip and Wichadee (2014), 
it is recommended that instructors thoughtfully implement such methods when 
conducting class writing activities. Indeed, in the case of this study the instructor 
controlled all documents using Google Drive to help students focus on the task 
at hand. However, as students become more familiar with new writing tools, less 
scaffolding would obviously be needed. 


5. Conclusions 


Results from this study indicate that when undertaking group writing, students 
value tools that facilitate collaboration most conveniently. This is an important 
consideration for instructors when planning group writing in the L2 classroom. 
This convenience may help lessen the cognitive load required by groups, thus, 
allowing students to focus on the task at hand. 


Overall, this is an exploratory study which requires further development and 
wider investigation. However, as Limbu and Markauskaite (2015) assert, it is 
important to consider students’ experiences with different technologies, as it helps 
to understand the learning environment from the students’ perspective. This in turn 
helps to not only inform instructor task implementation and planning, but also very 
importantly, to improve learning for students. 
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Assessment of interculturality in online 
interactions: methodological considerations 


Ana Kanareva-Dimitrovska! 


Abstract. In this paper, methodological issues in tracing the evidence of Intercultural 
Competences (IC) in online intercultural exchanges or telecollaboration are 
examined. The possibilities and limitations of methods for analyzing IC occurrences 
are explored. By considering the complementarity of methods, the study contributes 
to advance the methodological reflections on identifying interculturality and 


intercultural learning processes in technology-mediated interactions. 


Keywords: intercultural competence, online intercultural exchanges, 
telecollaboration, methodology. 


1. Introduction 


Despite the increased interest in IC in telecollaborative learning, few studies 
actually tackle the assessment of interculturality in interaction (O’Dowd, 2019). 
The assessment of IC is still problematic. First, IC as a concept is not transparent 
and universally understood. Second, there are two basic ways for examining 
intercultural learning in online settings: either exploring evidence of IC in post- 
online interaction reporting (i.e. diaries, portfolios, essays) or observing, examining, 
and tracking IC in vivo (1.e. chats or blog entries, Dervin, 2007). 


This paper explores the possibilities and limitations of various methods for 
analyzing IC occurrences and intercultural learning in telecollaboration. Examples 
of written online exolingual interactions among Danish and French students are 
used. The aim is to go beyond the existing research methodology for interculturality 
in online intercultural exchanges. The study offers new insights to the field of IC 
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through telecollaboration by going beyond Byram’s (2000) omnipresent categories 
and guidelines for assessment of IC. 


2. Analysis of intercultural discourse 


We adapted Byram’s (2000) and Dervin’s (2007) guidelines for assessment of 
the IC to our context of online intercultural encounters and we developed them 
further by incorporating the criticisms addressed to Byram’s work and postmodern 
thoughts (Holliday, Hyde, & Kullman, 2010; Kramsch, 1993). The guidelines 
are the following (please refer to Kanareva-Dimitrovska, 2018, pp. 168-199, for 
additional information): 


¢ Savoir-faire I. Interest in other people's way of life and introducing one’s 
own culture to others. 


¢ Savoir-faire II. Knowledge about one’s own and others’ countries, states, 
and people. 


e Savoir-faire II]. Paying attention to discourses in the intercultural 
communication process. 


¢ Savoir-réagir/agir I. Ability to take/shift perspective. 


¢ Savoir-réagir/agir II. Ability to cope with living in another culture and with 
the interactions and reactions of people from other cultural communities 
in online context. 


3. Methods and discussion 


The methodological framework is based on discourse analysis combined with 
qualitative content analysis. The triangulation of data (pre- and post-questionnaires, 
written entries from the blog, discussion groups, Facebook, Skype chats 
transcripts, interviews, and students’ reflection essays) was the central approach. 
Triangulation is a process that involves comparing multiple perspectives of the 
same phenomenon to increase the validity of the qualitative approach (Creswell, 
2009). The triangulation method seems to be quite appropriate to examine mediated 
learning situations. The weakness/bias of any of the methods or data sources can be 
compensated for by the strengths of another. 
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The methodology to trace IC in telecollaboration described in this study is partially 
based on previous studies combined with our experience. To explore the potential 
and the limitations of methods for analyzing IC occurrences, we propose to trace 
the evidence of students’ IC using three methods. 


3.1. Showing evidence of IC 


In the first stage of analysis, we tried to find traces of IC categories in all students’ 
data. We provide below one example for illustration coded as Savoir-faire I: (b) I 
know how to introduce my own culture to others: 


“det er fordi at i Danmark der siger folk ikke deres mening, fordi de ikke 
vil forneerme nogen. Man taler ikke om politik, religion og samfundet med 
nogen man ikke kender rigtig godt. Selv min kereste forteller mig ikke 
hvilken politiker han stemmer pa til valg. Det er meget privat. [That’s 
because in Denmark people do not say their opinion because they don’t 
want to offend anyone. You do not talk about politics, religion, and the 
society with someone you do not know really well. Even my boyfriend 
does not tell me which politician he is voting for at the election. It is very 
private]” (Danish student). 


The potential of this approach to analyze online interactions is to identify the 
evidence of some or all components of IC. The main limitation is double coding, i.e. 
the difficulty of separation of IC components. All IC facets are strongly intertwined 
and sometimes coding in categories is artificial. The coding validity can be also 
problematic as very often only one researcher coded the data without having the 
possibility of consulting another opinion during the coding process. When one has 
to find traces of IC components, he/she does not necessarily have access to the 
context and consequently cannot be sure if some competences were developed 
before or are a result of that specific online interaction. One can also question the 
‘acquired’ character of IC because, in our opinion, IC are not stable, and they are 
always closely linked to the situation. The last limitation is that this procedure 
does not provide the possibility of understanding how chronologically participants 
developed their IC or how categories are distributed per participants. Therefore, we 
combined this analysis procedure with the next described level of analysis. 


3.2. | Recording frequency of IC evidence 


The main potential of this procedure is to give a clear visualization of all IC 
categories. It helps to detect the most or least present categories and/or to compare 
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manifestations of IC traced in different groups of participants. Using both levels 
of data analysis was helpful to obtain a better insight into the relation between 
interculturality and the pedagogical scenario, i.e. given tasks and chosen computer- 
mediated communication tools (Kanareva-Dimitrovska, 2018). 


There are several limitations with this analysis procedure: double coding, different 
interpretation of IC categories when several persons code the same data, and 
learning processes are not taken into account. To bridge these gaps, we have carried 
out a third level of analysis. 


3.3. Microanalysis: tracking intercultural 
learning moments in interaction 


Here we reconstructed interaction in chat-discussions as a rich source in terms of 
information exchange and meaningful negotiation. The microanalysis helped to 
identify evidence of intercultural learning processes. We suggest that the ability to 
take/shift perspective might be considered as a key performance able to reveal IC 
in interaction. 


The potential of this procedure is that the analysis is based on processes and the 
researcher delivers a pure qualitative analysis to identify moments of intercultural 
learning. All entries are in a context. This procedure permits an analysis of students’ 
communication strategies (e.g. conflict avoiding strategies) or a reconstruction 
of students’ learning strategies. The most important limitation is the fact that the 
analysis and description are time-consuming. It is impossible to analyze all data and 
the researcher needs to select and focus the analysis on only a few sequences. The 
question that arises then is to what extent this analysis is only an exemplification or 
global understanding of the phenomena. Therefore, we need to be prudent without 
generalizing findings. The last limitation is whether sequences important in the 
researcher’s eyes are the same that students considered important for intercultural 
learning. 


In summary, these methods could be applied separately, but the potential of our 
approach lies in the complementarity of the various analytical methods. 
4. Conclusions 


This paper attempted to move beyond the methodological challenges in tracing 
evidence of IC and intercultural learning in online interactions by combining three 
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analysis procedures. The significance of the study probably lies in the potential of 
analyzing interculturality as a complex construct by complementing methods, data, 
and theories. Future studies might consider the applicability and efficiency of our 
methodological approach. The results call for more extensive work on the issue of 
‘renewed’ interculturality in (online) language education. 
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Student perceptions of virtual 
reality use in a speaking activity 


Samar Kassim!', Neil Witkin’, and Adam Stone? 


Abstract. The aim of this study was to discover what potential benefits of Virtual 
Reality (VR) use students perceived in comparison to smartphone use in an English- 
speaking activity. Two surveys were conducted over three interventions in order 
to ascertain these student perceptions. Ten students enrolled in an elective English 
class at a Japanese university engaged in an English-speaking activity centered 
around the VR enabled application Google Expeditions. Student perceptions showed 
that the immersive nature of VR prompted communication, invoked a higher sense 
of presence, and greater enjoyment in this speaking activity. However, a majority 
of students did not perceive a difference in the amount of English spoken when 
comparing VR and smartphone use. 


Keywords: virtual reality, speaking, immersion, presence. 


1. Introduction 


Online technology has been a way of providing more authentic opportunities for 
language students to practice their communication skills beyond the classroom 
(Jabbari et al., 2015) and virtual environments helped advance communicative 
competence without explicit classroom instruction and improve language 
acquisition (Tang, Sung, & Chang, 2016). These previous studies focused on 
the application of technology outside of the classroom (e.g. social media). 
On the other hand, VR is a technology that could be used in the classroom to 
benefit students. Thus far, VR has shown a potential to reduce distractions, and 
immersion has helped students make real-world connections between the subject 
matter and their lives (Bonner & Reinders, 2018; Gadelha, 2018). Classroom 
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research conducted on VR as a teaching tool compared to two dimensional 
video viewers (iPods) has shown an increase in student enjoyment and interest 
(Lee, Sergueeva, Catangui, & Kandaurova, 2017). This study was not done in a 
language classroom. 


While these previous studies showcase the features VR may have to help learners, 
there is still a lack of research using VR for speaking in the language classroom. 
This qualitative study seeks to explore what advantages of VR in contrast to 
smartphone use students perceived when practicing their speaking. 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants 


Ten Japanese university students enrolled in an elective English course participated 
in this study. Their placement results show their English fluency is approximately 
Al to Bl on the Common European Framework of Reference for languages 
(CEFR). 


2.2. Technology 


Google Expeditions is a smartphone application designed to allow teachers to take 
students on virtual field trips in either VR or a handheld 360° mode. 


2.3. Instrument 


Two Japanese language surveys were administered to the participants of this study, 
one after the first intervention and another after the third intervention. The first 
survey contained 19 questions in total. Seven questions utilized a four point Likert 
scale, allowing responses from strongly disagree (1) to strongly agree (4), to prevent 
overuse of the neutral response, which can occur often in a Japanese educational 
context (Dérnyei & Taguchi, 2009). The survey also contained four multiple-choice 
questions. Each of these was followed by open-ended questions, which allowed for 
further elaboration. Lastly, there were four open-ended questions. 


The second survey was administered after the third intervention and was identical 
to the first, bar one exception. The first survey asked students to describe any past 
VR experiences. 
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The survey questions focused on student enjoyment in using VR and smartphones 
for the speaking activity, ease of use of the technologies, and the perceived 
usefulness of the two mediums. 


2.4. Procedure 


During each intervention, students participated in the same speaking activity 
utilizing the application Google Expeditions. Students were placed in pairs and 
each student visited two specific locations. The first partner (Partner A) viewed 
their designated location on their smartphone and described it to their partner 
(Partner B). Partner B, who could not see what Partner A saw, had to ask follow- 
up questions to receive more information about the location within two minutes. 
Partners A and B then switched roles. The same task was then conducted with 
VR. Each intervention lasted approximately 60 minutes. Three interventions were 
conducted in order to examine VR use after the novelty had lessened. 


2.5. Data analysis 
The Likert scale questions were analyzed along with survey comments that were 
translated from Japanese to English. They were then coded by the researchers into 


seven categories in Table |. 


Table 1. Number of student comments to open-ended questions 


Intervention 1 Intervention 3 
VR Smartphone | VR Smartphone 
Immersion-Prompted 5 0 9 0 
Communication (IPC) 
Presence 6 0 7 0 
Enjoyment 5 1 4 1 
New Experience 3 1 3 2 
Visual Appeal 1 1 3 2 
Ease of Use 1 3 0 0 
Technical Difficulties 7 0 1 0 


3. Results and discussion 


As seen in Table |, by the third intervention, many students attested to VR’s IPC, 
which is the ability to create a sense of immersion which prompted communication. 
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Presence, a product of VR immersion which produces a sense of existing within the 
virtual world (Miitterlein, 2018), was also featured frequently. 


Nine out of ten students had never used VR before. Their unfamiliarity with 
the technology may explain why the first intervention prompted many technical 
problems. The results may signal that VR needs to be used more than once for 
students to be able to focus on the benefits of its usage. 


Table 2. Students’ perception changes 


Likert Scale Question Number of Changing Students 
QI. VR should be used more +4 -1 

for speaking education. 

Q2. VR is a tool that contributes to +3 -1 

improving speaking skills. 

Q3. During this activity, it was easy to use VR. tS) -2 

Q4. I enjoyed speaking English while using VR. | +2 -1 

QS. I enjoyed speaking English +3 0 


while using a smartphone. 


+=change on the scale toward Strongly Agree; 
- = change on the scale toward Strongly Disagree 


Table 2 illustrates the changes in student perceptions in relation to VR and 
smartphones between the interventions. The most striking perception change was 
after the third intervention, four students rated Q1 higher while one student rated 
it lower. In the open-ended question portion, one student had explained that at 
first VR was difficult to use but now it looks fun. Two students attributed their 
perception change to IPC, while another thought that it made learning intuitively 
fun. The one negative change in perception was due to one student feeling that VR 
would be difficult to make common. Given these results, it hints at ease of use and 
accessibility being a hurdle for VR. Nevertheless, the student perceived benefits of 
VR for speaking education seemed to be due to higher enjoyment and IPC. 


Similarly, the other measures of student perception increased in positive changes 
over the course of the interventions. Notably, Q3 increased the most dramatically, 
which reinforces the idea that as students experience less difficulties with using 
VR, they can then perceive more value from it. 


Overall, Table 3 implies that after students have gained experience using VR, 
there is no difference between these two mediums. Student comments show that 
the reason they had chosen smartphones in the first intervention was a result of 
experiencing difficulty with VR usage. 
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Table 3. Which equipment helped you speak more English? 


Smartphone VR No Difference 
First Intervention 3 students 2 students 5 students 
Third Intervention 0 students 3 students 7 students 


Table 4 demonstrates that smartphones received no positive responses and thus 
VR use may better contribute toward the improvement of their English-speaking 
abilities. Four students attributed it to VR’s IPC feature, while one student did not 
leave a comment as to their reasoning. 


Table 4. Which equipment will help improve your English-speaking abilities? 


Smartphone VR No Difference 
First Intervention 0 students 3 students 7 students 
Third Intervention 0 students 5 students 5 students 


4. Conclusions 


This study found that the potential benefits of VR are IPC, students feeling more 
present within the speaking activity, greater enjoyment, and the perception that 
VR can possibly help students improve their speaking abilities more effectively 
than smartphones due to the aforementioned qualities. Additionally, the biggest 
constraint to VR was found to be the ease of use and technical difficulties, which 
were overcome with more user experience. 


Future research would benefit from the use of a wider range of VR applications 
and speaking tasks, as well as a quantitative study utilizing the findings presented 
above with a larger sample size. 
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Pedagogical frameworks and principles 
for mobile (language) learning to support 
related teacher education 
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Abstract. In this paper results of the EU projects ‘Designing and Evaluating 
Innovative Mobile Pedagogies’ (DEIMP, http://www.deimpeu.com/) and 
‘Mobilising and Transforming Teacher Educators’ Pedagogies’ (MTTEP, http:// 
www.mttep.eu/) are presented. Two key outputs, the Mobile Learning Toolkit 
and its iPAC framework (MTTEP) and the principles for innovative mobile 
learning (m-learning, DEIMP), both targeted at stimulating pedagogically sound 
m-learning practices in teacher education and schools, are highlighted. To enhance 
these general pedagogical resources for use in professional development activities 
specifically for language teachers and teacher educators, I refer to some currently 
available frameworks and guidelines for Mobile Assisted Language Learning 
(MALL) and teaching. 


Keywords: MTTEP, mobile learning, iPAC framework, MALL, DEIMP. 


1. Introduction 


The Erasmus+ projects DEIMP (2017-2020) and its predecessor MTTEP (2014- 
2017) could contribute both to implementing m-learning in (language) teacher 
education and to enhancing the innovative quality of current and future practices 
using mobile devices in schools. 
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2. The projects’ outputs 


2.1. The MTTEP project? 


The key result of the MTTEP project is the Mobile Learning Toolkit (http://www. 
mobilelearningtoolkit.com/). It is designed for teacher educators and trainers to 
support teachers in better understanding how they can pedagogically enhance the 
learning activities they design by including the use of features and functionalities 
specific for mobile devices. Its core content is a pedagogical model (the iPAC 
framework) supporting the design and evaluation of meaningful and authentic 
m-learning pedagogies. 


2.1.1. The iPAC framework 


The iPAC framework, based on an internationally validated model for m-learning 
(Kearney, Schuck, Burden, & Aubusson, 2012), identifies the specific pedagogical 
features or affordances of mobile devices that make learning distinctive (Figure 1). 
These are referred to as the ‘signature pedagogies’ of m-learning and they consist 
of three principal constructs: personalisation, authenticity, and collaboration. 
Below I briefly describe these principal constructs and their respective operational 
subconstructs. 


Figure 1. The iPAC framework (http://www.mobilelearningtoolkit.com/ipac- 
framework.html) 


a COLLABORATION 


v CONVERSATION 


DATA SHARING 


PERSONALISATION AUTHENTICITY 


CUSTOMISATION 
AGENCY 
SETTING 


2. The iPac framework and constructs are reproduced with kind permission of Kevin J. Burden 
(http://www.mobilelearningtoolkit.com/ipac-framework.html). 
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2.1.2. The iPAC constructs 
A. Personalisation (and the subconstructs agency and customisation) 


Personalisation, a key benefit of m-learning, includes pedagogical features 
such as learner choice, agency, self regulation, and customisation. In 
well designed m-learning activities, students have greater control over 
the place (physical or virtual), pace and time they learn, and can enjoy 
autonomy over their learning content. Goals are set by learners making the 
learning activity more personalised (agency) and therefore more engaging 
(c.f. non formal mobile activities such as game-playing. Apps and context 
awareness of mobile devices are used to tailor the learning experience to 
the needs of individual learners (customisation). 


B. Authenticity (and the subconstructs setting, task, and tool) 


Mobile technologies support authentic learning through the setting, the 
task, and the tool. Settings can be both physical (field trip, museum visit) 
and virtual (networked activities) enabling learners to experience what 
it is like to learn in situ. Setting is closely linked to both the task and 
tools learners are engaged with. Task authenticity refers to the extent to 
which tasks are realistic and offer problems encountered by real-world 
practitioners. Tool authenticity relates to the apps and tools students are 
using and how far they replicate those of real-world practitioners. 


C. Collaboration (and the subconstructs conversation and data sharing) 


M-learning allows students to enjoy a high degree of collaboration 
by making rich connections to other people and resources mediated 
by a mobile device. Social interaction, conversation, and dialogue are 
fundamental to Vygotskian learning. Sharing conversational spaces 
mediated by mobile devices can be conducive to timely, personally 
tailored feedback from teachers, as well as rich peer interactions, leading 
to learners’ negotiated meaning-making (conversation). In shared, socially 
interactive environments, learners can consume, produce, and exchange 
information and (self generated) resources with peers, teachers, and other 
experts (data sharing). 


Other components of the toolkit are: explainer videos; a survey tool enabling 
practitioners to measure their current use of mobile technologies and their students’ 
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experiences of m-learning; exemplar eBooks that illustrate the use of mobile 
technologies in teacher education; and a rubric for evaluating the value and use of 
apps in different educational contexts. 


Combined, these Mobile Learning Toolkit materials offer a rich set of resources 
to design professional development activities for initial and inservice teacher 
education to deepen understanding of the proposed constructs and promote related 
teachers’ design and evaluation competences. 


2.2. |The DEIMP project 


The Erasmus+ project DEIMP (2017-2020) aims to research the concepts of 
innovative and disruptive design for m-learning (for a discussion see Kearney, 
Burden, & Schuck, 2018) by means of action research on m-learning scenarios 
in diverse educational contexts (Figure 2). Planned outputs include a systematic 
literature review, a MOOC, and an app to explore and share inspirational practices. 
The literature review and its related Delphi research show “that innovation can 
occur to varying degrees across [...] four criteria to result in effective student 
learning outcomes and engagement” (Burden, Kearney, Schuck, & Hall, 2019, p. 
96). The criteria likely to be useful to practitioners as a basis for designing effective 
mobile activities concern the nature of the task, its context, the relationship between 
teacher and student, and student agency (Burden et al., 2019, p. 96). 


Figure 2. Visualisation of principles for innovative m-learning? 


What principles underpin 
innovative mobile pedagogies? 


3. http://www.deimpeu.com/principles-of-innovative-mobile-learning.html 
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3: MALL specific resources 


To meet the professional development needs of (student) teachers of specific 
disciplines/content areas, further contextualisation of the m-learning principles 
presented above is needed. Below a number of relevant resources for m-learning in 
modern language education are listed. Evidently, as also reported by the authors of 
these resources, discipline-specific frameworks incorporate insights from a number 
of related knowledge domains, such as general instructional design principles and 
pedagogical approaches. In the case of MALL, these are general principles for 
m-learning (such as the iPAC framework), computer assisted language learning, 
and Second Language Acquisition (SLA) insights. 


Due to space limitations I only briefly summarise key contents and characteristics 
of these MALL guidelines. The ten MALL principles proposed by Stockwell and 
Hubbard (2013) raise awareness of relevant issues across three (interrelated and 
overlapping) domains: physical, pedagogical, and psycho-social implications 
and considerations when introducing m-learning in language education. These 
guidelines and caveats can support the planning and implementation of mobile 
language learning initiatives. 


In Kukulska-Hulme, Norris, and Donohue (2015), an activity design framework 
is described aiming to support “the language teacher [in redefining] the ‘language 
lesson’ and the teacher-learner relationship when the boundaries between the 
classroom and the outside world are dissolving” (p. 7). Kukulska-Hulme et al.’s 
(2015, p. 8) proposed model contains four ‘spheres’ (Figure 3 below) and their 
connecting concepts (reflection, rehearsal, inquiry and outcomes) with the central 
question: how does the activity exploit these aspects? 


¢ teacher wisdom: the teacher’s personal role and experience in enacting 
pedagogy (effective teaching strategies and task design); 


¢ device features: enabling multimodal communication, collaboration, and 
rehearsal; 


¢ learner mobilities: places and times for learning, students’ personal goals, 
contexts, and cultural settings; and 


¢ language dynamics: the dynamic character of language, with technology 
facilitating new opportunities for teaching and communication. 
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Figure 3. Presentation version‘ of a pedagogical framework for MALL (based on 
Kukulska-Hulme et al., 2015, p. 8) 
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Other resources described in the publication include a further explanation of the 
concept ‘mobile pedagogy’, mobile activities to try out, a template for mobile 
activity design, and examples of useful apps. 


Although usable for developmental purposes Reinders and Pegrum (2015) designed 
their framework primarily to support the evaluation of MALL resources. The 
framework offers rubrics to evaluate the learning designs of both mobile materials 
(such as dedicated web services and content-specific apps) and mobile activities 
(activities designed around websites or apps) with respect to five categories: 


* category 1: exploitation of the potential educational affordances of mobile 
devices; 


* category 2: correspondence to general pedagogical approaches; 


* category 3: correspondence to specific L2 pedagogical approaches; 


4. Reproduced here with the kind permission of © 2019 Agnes Kukulska-Hulme, all rights reserved. 
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* category 4: correspondence to SLA principles; and 
* category 5: implementation of affective principles. 


In their article, the authors elaborate on these categories and provide an exemplary 
peer evaluation of a practice case. 


4. Conclusion 


Several iPAC framework constructs and principles for innovative m-learning 
(e.g. authenticity, collaborative learning, student choice) are also part and parcel 
of current pedagogical approaches in modern foreign language education. In our 
view they can support both cross curriculum and discipline-specific approaches to 
professional development of educators on m-learning when relevant elements from 
related discipline-specific domains (in casu, SLA and language learning pedagogy, 
e.g. rehearsal) are included when using them for designing or evaluating practice. 
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Quality for online language courses 
—a coaching program for teachers 


Kirsi Korkealehto! 


Abstract. Finnish universities of applied sciences are building a shared digital 
course offering, and therefore, digital pedagogy and teachers’ competences are 
being developed via the eAMK project which provides a nationwide coaching 
program. The program started early in 2018 to ensure that the staff competence 
in digital pedagogy is timely and that the quality of the courses offered through 
CampusOnline.fi is consistent and as high as possible. Language teachers take part 
in the coaching program as a subgroup in which the focus is on language specific 
topics and issues. The aim was to cover all language competences and to offer 
suitable digital solutions for them all. The coaching program includes webinars, 
online and face-to-face meetings, and guidance and workshops. The participating 
language teachers considered the coaching program beneficial; especially peer 
feedback, webinars, and workshops were regarded as supportive. The sessions were 
arranged according to the teachers’ timetables which enabled regular participation. 


Keywords: digital pedagogy, higher education, professional development. 


4: Introduction 


Finnish universities of applied sciences are building shared digital courses which 
“enable open, year-round studying and more flexible specialization and cross- 
studying opportunities between the educational institutions for the students” 
(https://www.eamk.fi/en/project2/). Furthermore, students nowadays tend to 
combine work and study, and therefore flexible study opportunities are needed. The 
digital course aims “to shorten [study] times, make study paths more versatile and, 
ultimately, secure better employment. The new educational solutions meet with 
the competence needs of the future and ensure smooth [e-learning] study paths for 
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students” (https://www.eamk.fi/en/project2/). The year-round digital courses offer 
will work under the name CampusOnline.fi. 


2: Coaching program 


The coaching program is based on the quality criteria for online implementations, 
which consists of 11 topics: target group and users, learning objectives, learning 
process and pedagogical solutions, assignments, contents and materials, tools, 
interaction, guidance and feedback, evaluation, development, usability and visuals, 
and support services. The quality criteria were developed in the eAMK project, 
which was funded by the Finnish Ministry of Culture and Education. In creating 
the criteria, the expert team utilized the already existing Finnish and European 
online quality criteria, such as quality cards (Aarreniemi-Jokipelto et al., n.d.) and 
EOCCS (2019) standards and criteria cards. 


The quality criteria are available online in several languages and it is free of 
charge. It can be used for organization-wide development work as well as for self- 
assessment by teachers. The coaching program engages participants to experiment 
with practical ways to use the quality criteria. In addition to the coaching program, 
several Finnish universities of applied sciences have utilized the quality criteria in 
their internal quality development. 


In the autumn term 2018, 77 teachers and 24 higher education institutes participated 
in the program, resulting in 60 e-learning courses. In the Finnish education system, 
higher education is provided by traditional universities and universities of applied 
sciences, and in this program, 23 universities of applied sciences and one university 
were involved. The number of language teachers was ten and they formed a 
subgroup of the coaching program. The coaching program provided five webinars, 
two nationwide training days, four subject-specific video conference sessions, and 
two face-to-face meetings for the participants. The duration of the program was six 
months and the teachers for the training program were selected via applications. 


In the first webinar, the whole training program and the quality criteria were 
introduced, and the notion of the pedagogical model was presented. Further, the 
importance of visualizing the learning process with deadlines and tools at the 
beginning of the course or module was emphasized. The first assignment was to (1) 
evaluate participant’s own course according to the criteria, (2) choose the important 
elements of the criteria in order to develop a course for the CampusOnline offer, 
(3) set one’s own goals, methods to reach them, and describe needed support, (4) 
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write down questions and ideas on development points, (5) ask questions e.g. in 
the small group or in the LinkedIn group, and (6) in the upcoming webinars write 
down new ideas. 


The second webinar provided information on task design and the aspects that 
should be taken into account, and suitable learning material was discussed. The 
second assignment was given: the teachers were to estimate their digital pedagogy 
competence and create a Padlet-virtual wall and use it as a reflective tool for their 
own development. A week after the second webinar, the language teachers had a 
Zoom meeting where Padlets were presented and discussed. 


The topics of the third webinar were guidance, feedback, and evaluation according 
to the quality criteria. Team teaching, evaluation of a collaborative project, and a 
five step model of guiding was presented (Salmon, 2013). Regarding guiding, the 
importance of scheduling and tools were highlighted and examples of pedagogical 
scripts with activities, timing, guiding, and assessment were provided. Various 
tools and types of evaluation were covered: self-evaluation, peer-evaluation, and 
teacher evaluation. For the third assignment, the teachers were asked to continue 
with their own Padlets and post a question in the LinkedIn group of the project. 


The fourth webinar focused on interaction, communality, collaboration, and 
gamification in e-learning. The benefits of synchronous and asynchronous 
interaction were presented as well as relevant tools for interaction. The participants 
were asked to prepare themselves for peer assessment and to present their own plan 
or implementation. After the webinar there was the subgroup meeting on Zoom 
where the teachers presented the phase of their own course and peers provided 
valuable feedback. 


Thereafter, a two day face-to-face seminar with all participants was organized in 
Helsinki. Besides workshops and subgroup meetings, the program included topics 
such as learning analytics, context, and materials, as well as tools for guidance. 
In their own subgroup, language teachers presented their own courses with 
pedagogical scripts and implementation plans. They also gained teacher and peer 
feedback. 


The fifth and last webinar covered the topics: tools, usability, and visuals. In 
addition, students’ workload and timing of the assignments were discussed. It was 
stressed that the teacher needs to schedule time for guidance sessions throughout 
the course which should be taken into consideration when planning the teachers’ 
workload for the term. The last assignment for the teachers was to make a 
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development plan of their own course in relation with the quality criteria, and to 
finalize their own course according to the received peer and trainer feedback. 


In the last subgroup online meeting, the language teachers presented their finalized 
courses and implementation plans. In addition, the benefits of the training program 
were discussed and development ideas were gathered. 


During the spring term 2019, the created courses were implemented in the 
CampusOnline platform and student feedback was collected from the pilot courses. 
The teachers were also asked to conduct self-evaluation and further development 
plans of their courses. 


The final webinar of the eAMK project was organized in June 2019, six months 
after the training program had finished. The topics covered CampusOnline student 
feedback, the current news from CampusOnline, and perceptions and feedback of 
the coaching program. In addition, the concept of badges was introduced. 


3. Feedback 


In the last webinar, the advantages and disadvantages of the coaching program 
were discussed. According to the feedback, the language teachers considered the 
coaching program beneficial for their digital pedagogy competence improvement. 
In addition, the design of the program with its various phases and subject-related 
online guidance sessions were appreciated. The trainer and peer feedback and 
expertise were valued. All participating language teachers would recommend 
the coaching program for their colleagues. However, the teachers complained 
that alongside with their work they had limited recourses to concentrate on the 
program. The language teachers in turn had received positive feedback from their 
students on the courses created or improved during the eAMK project. The students 
appreciated especially the flexibility online courses provided, enabling the students 
to combine their studies with working life. 


4. Conclusions 


The nationwide coaching program, the eAMK project, improved language teachers’ 
digital pedagogical competences. Further, the coaching program scaffolded the 
teachers to create or improve already existing online language courses with field- 
specific webinars, seminars, and video conference guiding and feedback sessions. 
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The implemented language courses received positive feedback from the students. 
The feedback from the participating teachers and their students will be analyzed 
in more detail. 
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Towards sustainable language learning 
in higher education — engagement 
through multimodal approaches 


Kirsi Korkealehto! and Vera Leier? 


Abstract. This project was conducted in a five credit course in English as a Foreign 
Language, which was a compulsory module in first year business administration 
studies. The data includes students’ learning diaries and a post-course online 
questionnaire (N=21). The data were analysed using a content analysis method. The 
results indicate that the students perceived the multimodal task design as enjoyable 
and students’ engagement was fostered by course design, teacher’s activity, student’s 
activity, and collaboration. 


Keywords: multimodality, language learning, student engagement, higher 
education, blended learning. 


1. Introduction 


This study investigates how a multimodal approach affects student engagement in 
a first year business administration English course. As higher education institutes 
offer online and blended learning courses, they attract an increasing number of 
non-traditional students, often professionals who combine working life with 
studying. Online courses cater to this student type by offering flexible study 
options (Chen, Lambert, & Guidry, 2010). Although online-learning provides 
flexibility for students, balancing between studies and external commitments can 
cause stress and scheduling issues which can lead to a higher rate of interrupted or 
even dropped studies. 
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Technologies that afford multimodal communication enhance interaction. 
Multimodality defined by Kress and van Leeuwen (2001) is “the use of several 
semiotic modes in the design of a semiotic product or event, together with the 
particular way in which these modes are combined” (p. 20). Students should 
get opportunities to engage with complex communicative models to understand 
that communication is layered action and that different modes complement or 
reiterate each other to convey social action (Jewitt, 2013; Kress & van Leeuwen, 
2001). 


Multimodal online environments encourage collaboration (Leier & Korkealehto, 
2018), which leads to agency. Agency is defined by Chik (2014) and van 
Lier (2004, 2007) as active learning where learners utilise resources in the 
environment to advance their competence based on individual requirements. 
Agency can be developed by interaction and self-reflection, which the virtual 
environment affords. Teacher and peer-support help to build agency in distance 
and face-to-face teaching. Agency is closely associated with authenticity (Chik, 
2014; Gee, 2004), which refers not only to how the learner perceives the learning 
environment and how its resources can be harnessed, but also to how competence 
acquired in the learning context can be applied in real life situations (Chik, 2014; 
Lave & Wenger, 1991). 


This study investigates how students perceived a collaborative learning environment 
afforded by a multimodal course design. The study contributes to the discussion of 
communication using multimodality. Our research question is: 


e What are the students’ perceptions of factors to enhance student 
engagement in a blended? learning course? 


2. Method 


This qualitative research study was conducted and data were collected in an English 
course in higher education in Finland. The participants were first year students 
(N=21) with heterogeneous educational backgrounds and their ages ranged from 
20 to 51 years. Their level of English proficiency ranged from A2 to B1. The data 
includes sources as shown in Table |. 


3. This study is a blend of five online sessions and five face-to-face meetings over a period of 16 weeks. 
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Table 1. Data collection 


Source Participants Method Words 
Questionnaire 21 students Content analysis 2,017 
Diaries 21 students Content analysis 31,077 


The reflective learning diaries included weekly entries with a length between 
335 to 2,626 words, an average learning diary comprised of 1,700 words. The 
diaries were sent to the teacher after completing the course. Student reflections 
over a period of time help the teacher to get a better understanding of how the 
students’ perceived the tasks. 


3. Course design 


The target was to support student engagement and oral interaction and therefore 
the course material and the assignments were carefully planned following a 
pedagogically sound model (Long, 1985; Swain, 1997) which was in line with 
the guidelines of the institution promoting field specific, context-aware language 
learning. 


The duration of the course was 16 weeks with five face-to-face sessions and 
distance learning sessions. The students used various educational tools to conduct 
their assignments. A questionnaire was used to ask the students about the course 
design. The eight questions were open-ended and were accessible online. The data 
were analysed using content analysis (Schreier, 2012). 


4. Findings 


The study provided insights on students’ perceptions of the blended learning course. 
The results show that the students’ engagement was fostered by the following 
factors: course design, teacher’s activity, student’s activity, and collaboration. The 
students appreciated the clearly structured course design with information about the 
timetable, assignments, and tool instructions. The students enjoyed the assignments 
which were to be conducted utilising various educational technology tools: 


“The tools were awesome, | utilised them in my other studies and work”. 


Furthermore, the students appreciated the course material which was authentic 
and supported their working life. Moreover, the students considered themselves 
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taking an active role in the course, they developed their own agency which in turn 
contributed to engagement: 


“I prepared myself by learning the new material and after that it was easy 
to conduct the weekly oral tasks via WhatsApp video call with my pair”. 


Further, the students stated that the feeling of progress and overcoming challenges 
had a positive impact on their engagement. In addition, the students appreciated 
the teacher’s guidance, support, and personal feedback on distance and contact 
teaching periods: 


“I really liked the teacher’s style, it was relaxed but consistent and 
engaging”. 


Further, the students regarded the weekly discussions with their assigned partners 
as beneficial for their engagement; they appreciated peer feedback and support. 
Weekly pair discussions were also utilised as a forum to discuss off-task issues: 


“Once again, my partner helped me with a difficult task, and we were able 
to have a proper conversation afterwards”. 


5. Discussion 


This blended learning course was developed using technology-enhanced course 
material. The students were engaged both with the course material and with their 
classmates. The results show that the factor contributing to student engagement in 
this English course was the course design, which encouraged both the teacher and 
students to learn actively and collaboratively. 


Course design using different technology is essential to cater for a partly online 
taught course. The applications were carefully chosen to support the course 
objectives. The multimodal course design (Hauck & Youngs, 2008), with its 
collaborative tasks, afforded interaction with peers and promoted agency, which 
resulted in engaged learning. 


The students perceived themselves as active learners and regarded their own 
studying as contributing positively to engagement, which led to feelings of agency 
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as defined by Chik (2014); active learning where learners utilise resources in the 
environment to advance their competence based on individual requirements. 


The authentic learning content with its multimodal activities was designed to relate 
to students’ real life situations which enhanced engagement. The design provided 
a platform to perform genuine social interaction and collaboration, as Gee (2004) 
claims that agency and authenticity are closely related. 


Students answered in the questionnaire that they regarded the teacher’s availability 
and flexibility to solve issues and to provide support throughout the course as 
beneficial. It fostered students’ engagement and coactions, and also helped to build 
a pleasant course atmosphere, which is essential for learning (Chik, 2014). 


6. Conclusions 


This research study has implications for language learning in the tertiary sector since 
it reminds educators to utilise educational technology creatively and it encourages 
students to be creators instead of consumers of technology. Furthermore, the study 
urges teachers to design online courses to support oral language competence. 
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‘So close, yet so different’ — reflections on 
the multicultural course of Slavic languages 


Anna Kyppo! 


Abstract. The complexity of language learning may be expanded to learning the 
languages belonging to the same language family, for example, Slavic languages. 
This paper reports on the reflection-on action research aimed at the increase of 
learners’ multicultural competence and enhancement of critical thinking at the 
interdisciplinary, blended course of Slavic languages and cultures. The course 
organized in modules is implemented in Moodle. Course content is designed by 
the teacher; however, Slavic languages are presented by native speakers of these 
languages. Learners have an opportunity to get familiar with Slavic languages, 
history, and culture from the presenters’ perspective, what generally results in the 
increase of learners’ multicultural competence and enhancement of critical thinking. 
Learning experience is intensified through reflective learner logs, which serve as a 
knowledge-sharing medium and cognitive learning. 


Keywords: Slavic languages, multicultural competence, critical thinking, reflective 


learner logs. 


1. Introduction 


This paper reports on the reflection-on action research aimed at the enhancement 
of learners’ multicultural competence (awareness of one’s own cultural values and 
biases; Mio, Barker, & Tumambing, 2012) at the interdisciplinary, blended course 
of Slavic languages and cultures. The course has been designed and developed at 
the Centre for Multilingual Academic Communication, University of Jyvaskyla, 
Finland. 
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The course provides basic information about all Slavic nations and languages, 
including Slavic micro languages, such as Kashubian, Carpathian Rusyn, or 
Upper and Lower Sorbian. The purpose is to learn about Slavic languages from 
the linguistic and socio-cultural perspective and raise learners’ interest in learning 
Slavic languages. In addition to a brief outline of the history and an update of 
the socio-political situation, the focus is on phonetic and morphological features 
of Slavic languages as well as some characteristics of phonological and writing 
systems that are interestingly related to the religious and cultural divisions of Slavic 
nations. Moreover, lexical features, such as code switching, language variation, and 
borrowings, which are often the consequences of historical language contacts, are 
also included. In addition, the concept of linguistic intelligibility — the occurrence 
of similarities and differences between the languages of the same language family 
— is tested in practice. Figure | below describes the course content and structure. 


Figure 1. Structure of the course 
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2. Method 


The course consisted of 30 contact sessions and 20 hours of independent learning. 
Course participants were both persons with a Finnish degree and exchange 
students. 
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The course is module-based and implemented in Moodle. Every module provides 
basic linguistic and socio-cultural information about one Slavic group, for example, 
West Slavic, East Slavic languages, etc. Modules offer a variety of sources, 
including online presentations, links to web-based material such as Slavic web 
portals, online courses of Slavic languages, videos, and quizzes. However, the first- 
hand information on language and culture (traditions, people, etc.) was obtained 
from the presentations delivered by native speakers of Slavic languages, who 
presented their language and culture from their own perspective, which resulted in 
the increase of learners’ multicultural competence and critical thinking. 


Conclusions and findings presented in this paper are based on the teacher’s 
perceptions and observations, analyses of learner logs, and course evaluations 
and informal class interviews. To find out which themes and topics occurred most 
frequently in learner logs, thematic analysis (Braun & Clarke, 2006) was used. 


The learning experience is intensified through reflective learner logs — learners 
reflect on the topics brought up in class after every lesson. Individual entries are 
commented on by the teacher and other course participants. In accordance with 
the constructivist models of learning, learner logs serve as a knowledge-sharing 
medium and a cognitive learning tool (Du & Wagner, 2007), thus in addition 
to reflections on the matters brought up in class, new topics are occasionally 
discussed. Reflective learner logs are part of the interactive multimodal learning 
environment, since they enable multidirectional communication (student-teacher, 
student-student) and knowledge construction. 


3. Discussion 


The format of the course — language and culture modules offering a static approach 
to cultural learning (Liddicoat, 2005) —and, on the other hand, personal engagement 
with linguistic and cultural diversity obtained through Slavic presentations on 
contact sessions offer a unique learning experience (intercultural approach to 
cultural learning; Liddicoat, 2005). In addition to Slavic presentations, the concept 
of mutual intelligibility? of Slavic languages, a relationship between languages in 
which speakers of different languages can understand each other without special 
effort, is tested in practice, for example, Slovak and Czech, Russian and Ukrainian, 
Ukrainian and Belarusian, and Serbian and Croatian, etc. Culture clashes cannot 
always be avoided, nevertheless, they may result in generating a more dynamic 
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intercultural communication practices and finally foster more effective multicultural 
thinking (Hamedani & Markus, 2019). 


Learners’ reflections in learner logs revealed not only their awareness of learning, 
but also the increase of multicultural awareness that involves understanding, 
sensitivity, and appreciation of the history, values, experiences, and lifestyles of 
Slavic people. Reflections were generally related to the conceptual exchange of 
information, for example, cultural identity, intelligibility of Slavic languages, 
values, history, etc. The most frequently discussed topics referred to the future 
of Slavic micro languages and the historical, social, and political background 
of bilingualism/multilingualism of Slavs (Serbian, Croatian, Bosnian, and 
Montenegrin; Bulgarian and Macedonian; Sorbian, both Upper and Lower; and 
Slovak and Czech). 


Experiential learning — learning through reflection on doing (Kolb, 1984) —resulted 
in an evident increase of multicultural competence and critical thinking, as well 
as in the acquisition of new interpersonal skills based on reflective observation. 
An excerpt from a learner’s log describes the process of (reflective) learning 
best. 


“T noticed that on this course I started to think about something I have 
never known — how little I know about these countries and languages. I 
cannot claim I know much now, however, even the ‘little’ I know is the 
beginning of developing toward something new”. 


As revealed in learner logs, the multicultural and multilingual environment of the 
course, and above all the presence of Slavic guests, strengthened not only learners’ 
motivations to learn Slavic languages, but also their intercultural competence and 
critical thinking. 


4. Conclusion 


The primary purpose of this course is to increase learners’ interest in learning Slavic 
languages, especially those lesser known. Due to various, mostly economic reasons, 
educational institutions cannot offer language programs in these languages. Thus, 
multilingual and multicultural courses of this type are welcome. The format of the 
course supports cultural and reflective learning. Learning about the language and 
culture may be as motivating as learning the language itself, as pointed out by a 
student. 
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“When we cannot learn the language, we can learn ABOUT the language... 
and perhaps one day I will learn the language”. 


What are the challenges of learners of Slavic languages today? 


Despite various facilities, which are meant to simplify the use of keyboards in 
writing diacritics, maintaining the language awareness — awareness of learning 
how to employ the diacritical marks — seems to be challenging, especially in West 
Slavic languages (Kypp6, 2017). 


Nonetheless, new mobile technologies and social media offer possibilities for the 
development of dynamic multiple learning spaces appropriate for courses of this 
type. In addition to blended learning, often adopted in learning less commonly 
taught languages, basic information about linguistic and cultural settings presented 
in an inspiring way may enhance the increase of learners’ multilingual and 
multicultural awareness and finally result in raising their motivation to learn these 
languages. 
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Abstract. In 2013, Stockwell and Hubbard published an article on emerging 
principles in Mobile Assisted Language Learning (MALL). In that article, they 
mentioned three issues that could perhaps impede learning in the domains of the 
physical, pedagogical, and pyscho-social. The physical issue they imply, refers to the 
general size of screens, which at the time were deemed small, or not big enough to 
have an impact on learning. The pedagogical issue involved with MALL, according 
to Stockwell and Hubbard (2013), is to ensure that tasks introduced with mobile 
tools are suited to the affordances of the devices. They questioned the need for 
mobile devices for language learning and whether tasks that were being introduced 
were suitable and worthwhile and not simply replicating what could normally be 
done without them, with pen and paper for example. The psycho-social issue they 
refer to implies that the primary function of mobile devices is generally regarded 
as one for “personal and social purposes, as opposed to work or study purposes” 
(Stockwell & Hubbard, 2013, p. 4). In this short paper, we would like to argue this 
point by introducing seven tools currently available for free on mobile applications 
that can be adapted to foreign language learning in several ways. 


Keywords: mobile assisted language learning, mobile apps for learning, apps for 
presentations, web tools for EFL. 
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“7 Introduction 


The MALL Special interest Group (SiG) symposium introduced a selection of 
seven mobile apps, or webtools, that have been tried, tested, and approved by our 
expert instructors in three different countries. Each tool will be introduced, and 
key features of each highlighted. This short paper is a summary of the MALL SiG 
symposium with the same title, held on August 28th, Day | of the conference. It 
should present readers with further details on the benefit that each of these tools can 
provide the teacher and the student with regards to MALL. 


The use of mobile technology, especially with the younger generation, has become 
second nature and is no doubt ubiquitous in their everyday life. In the education 
settings in which these trials were conducted, our students though may not yet 
associate their mobile device as a potential tool that can enhance their learning. 
Hopefully this short summary will provide you with a list of MALL tools that we 
know have worked well for us and can help to change the perception of our students. 


2. MALL tools 


2.1. SpeakingPhoto 


The first tool is a free mobile voice recording app called SpeakingPhoto. This tool 
allows users to record their voice over photos and is perfect as a substitute to class 
presentations which can take up time and be difficult to manage. SpeakingPhoto 
can help students who may not appear confident in class when giving presentations 
by encouraging them to use mobile devices to speak the target language in a 
more comfortable environment. Recorded presentations can then be saved and 
uploaded to a Learning Management System (LMS) of your choice, or sent via 
email. Students who were given the freedom to record in their own time and submit 
online showed a higher quality of presentation almost every time. A survey after 
conducting trials indicated that 70% of students (n=162), if given the choice, would 
prefer to use SpeakingPhoto to record in a location of their choice as opposed to in 
class presentations. 


2.2. Showbie 


Showbie allows teachers to instantly distribute written assignments to students and 
manage them by providing immediate and multimodal feedback (e.g. comments, 
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voice messages, pictures). The sample of the study consisted of 43 English as a 
Foreign Language (EFL) secondary school students from Italy. The presentation 
demonstrated how students and teachers used the app inside and outside the language 
classroom. Participants were divided into two sections: an iPad group and a pen and 
paper group. Data was collected through classroom observations, students’ written 
assignments on Showbie, and through individual interviews. Written assignments 
were analyzed for accuracy and complexity using t-unit measures. Results provide 
patterns of use and show significant differences between the two groups, mainly 
related to the potential of the Showbie app and the immediate and personalized 
feedback that allowed iPad students to easily edit their written assignment based on 
the teacher’s comments. Results indicated that Showbie can help students’ overall 
writing skills with particular attention to vocabulary and complex sentence writing. 


2.3. Moxtra 


Moxtra is a tool made for collaboration in the business world, but was used by a 
Tokyo based EFL educator for collecting digital portfolios from students, and for 
facilitating feedback both directly from a teacher to a student, and collectively 
between students. Available on all smartphone and computer platforms, the free 
app is a smooth way for language learners to practice speaking and listening, 
especially in conjunction with visual aids made for presentations. Students can 
actively participate in the benefits of multimedia learning (Mayer, 2009) by 
sharing presentations beyond the classroom. It is especially useful for extending 
a presentation project outside class time when students have been unable to see 
everyone else’s presentations because they had made presentations in small 
groups rather than to the whole class. Thus, Moxtra is particularly beneficial 
when students need a confidence-building environment. Post-class surveys 
indicated that students enjoyed using the app as a way to practice speaking and 
learning collaboratively. 


2.4. Clips 


The fourth tool is a video app produced by Apple called Clips, free on iOS devices. 
Clips was chosen in this case as it is free and could offer useful language learning 
skills while also not distracting from the main purpose of the course: to improve 
oral communication skills with a specific emphasis on fluency, intonation, and non- 
verbal communication. Students often feel pressured to talk in front of others in 
class, but this tool allows students to be creative while giving presentations in a 
setting they feel comfortable with. Clips offers the opportunity to record video 
using a variety of backgrounds for effect, with the added advantage of any spoken 
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word being transcribed and displayed on screen. In classes of 25 to 35, students 
were instructed to use Clips to create short, one to three minute videos about 
their impressions of various global issues raised in class. These videos were then 
exchanged online using Blackboard, the university wide LMS. As the majority 
of students in the setting were iPhone users, the video editing process was very 
smooth. Access to footage was instant. For Android users though, students used 
university owned 1Pads to transfer footage to and create videos with. 


2.5. | MyMobileWorld 


MyMobileWorld (MMW) is a Moodle-based online site ‘optimized for mobile 
devices’ integrated with the Pearson student textbook series ‘English Firsthand’ 
. Sixty students were surveyed and five interviewed about their patterns of MMW 
use and their preferences for desktops or smartphones. Most students felt that 
MMW was easy to use, well integrated with the textbook, and that it facilitated their 
EFL learning. Almost all students felt MMW had successfully adjusted learning 
materials from the A4 size of the textbook to the narrower mobile screen format 
using Moodle Quiz activities and Quizlet flashcards. However, some students 
complained that text input activities only accepted one answer when there were 
several correct alternatives. Most students preferred desktop use in the classroom 
and mobile use in their free time, such as when commuting. Most also preferred 
desktops for activities with longer text input. Students’ positive reactions to MMW 
suggest it might be of interest for teachers who are thinking of flipping their EFL 
classroom or as a model for content developers creating mobile materials that 
intentionally, closely follow a textbook. 


2.6. Duolingo 


Duolingo is a game-like app and webtool for foreign language learning. The 
presenter here used ‘English for Japanese speakers’, with a group of 30 university 
students in spring, 2019 consisting of 56 skills (Duolingo defines a skill as a set of 
lessons that focuses on a particular topic). Students were set an assignment every 
week to study and open at least two new ‘skills’. Lessons to be covered varied from 
student to student, depending on proficiency levels. Self-study with Duolingo was 
not directly linked to classwork but provided the opportunity to introduce MALL 
to students, allowing them to learn at a place and pace that suits. According to the 
activity log available in Duolingo for schools, the number of days students studied 
with Duolingo over the course of a 13 week semester was 17.3 days on average. 
The estimated study time per day varied widely, providing a daily average of about 
30 minutes. Student feedback on their Duolingo experience was fairly positive: 
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74% agreed that Duolingo helped them learn English while 65% claimed it helped 
them to continue learning independently. 


2.7. Actionbound 


The final tool, Actionbound, allows users to create their own scavenger hunt for 
mobile devices. This tool was chosen for its interactive features (e.g. audio and video 
recording as a type of answer), its gamification features, and the possibility for the 
learners to experience contextualized and situated learning. In the framework of 
this study, a hunt was designed by ten pre-service language teachers with the help 
of a research team for use in the Hergé Museum in Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium. 
It displayed one potential use of the app for language learning. The game De 
avonturen van Hergé focuses on L2 reading strategies and was created for 43 fifth 
grade primary school learners of Dutch at the beginner level. The one-hour mobile 
activity takes the learners through the eight rooms of the museum and addresses 
various daily life topics relating to the life of the father of Tintin. The learners 
are invited to implement different reading strategies (e.g. visual discrimination, 
connecting the text to my experience, transfer from L1) to answer questions, win 
points, and move forward. The hunt has become an open educational resource as it 
is now available to any user of the Actionbound app who visits the museum. 


3. Conclusion 


We, in the MALL SiG, believe that the potential for learning with tools such as those 
introduced here is an opportunity not to be missed. We will endeavor to discover 
new tools that can be used in our educational setting and plan on introducing more 
at future EuroCALL related meetings. 
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Connecting extensive reading to TOEIC performance 


Paul A. Lyddon! and Brandon Kramer” 


Abstract. Although Extensive Reading (ER) has been shown to increase reading 
fluency and comprehension, such benefits are generally slow to appear. The present 
study investigated the possible contribution of ER to single-semester Test of English 
for International Communication (TOEIC) reading gains. The participants were 
497 first-year students from two annual cohorts at a tertiary institution in Japan. All 
took a preliminary TOEIC before enrolling in the online ER system Xreading, which 
awarded them a word count for successfully completing a short quiz on each book 
they read for homework. Hierarchical linear regression analyses of end-of-semester 
ER words read and TOEIC reading scores showed a consistent positive relationship 
between the two. However, semester increases in the former were not reflected by 
proportional gains in the latter, a finding possibly explained by greater consistency 
in ER’s implementation across course sections over time. In short, ER words read 
might in fact be a proxy for general compliance in homework completion rather than 
a direct cause of TOEIC reading score improvement. 


Keywords: extensive reading, reading fluency, reading comprehension, TOEIC. 


4. Introduction 


Though long-term benefits of ER, such as greater reading speeds and comprehension, 
are well established, its short-term effectiveness has been far less obvious (see 
Nakanishi, 2015). Moreover, as the researchers in the present study discovered 
within the context of an all-female private tertiary institution in Japan, even 
program-level adoption of ER is no guarantee of individual teachers’ and students’ 
valuation of it without clear evidence of its immediate worth. Consequently, this 
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investigation sought to correlate ER with short-term standardized reading score 
gains. 


One popular standardized measure of English proficiency in Japan is the TOEIC. 
Its most commonly administered form is the Listening and Reading Test, on which 
the average reading section scores are comparatively much lower for test takers 
not only in Japan but worldwide (Educational Testing Service, 2019). Arguably 
contributing to this discrepancy are the demands this section places on sufficient 
fluency to read the many required text passages, much less fully comprehend 
them. Given the relevant attested benefits of ER, the present study sought to link it 
positively with TOEIC reading performance. 


Researchers previously investigating a possible connection between ER and 
TOEIC have reported mixed results. Whereas studies such as Nishizawa, 
Yoshioka, and Fukada (2010) and Rutson-Griffiths and Rutson-Griffiths (2018) 
concluded a positive relationship between them, Carney (2016) and O’Neill 
(2011), for example, found no support for such conclusions. Complicating matters 
further, these and similarly motivated studies generally evince either limitations 
in sample size or shortcomings in methodology, diminishing their claims. Thus, 
the aim of the present study was to rigorously analyze a sufficiently large dataset 
to statistically verify the existence of even a small correlation between the two 
target variables. 


2. Method and results 


Two semesters’ worth of data were collected from separate cohorts of first-year 
Japanese university students in 2017 (N=360) and 2018 (N=370). Each student 
had taken a TOEIC Institutional Program (IP) pre-test and enrolled in an online 
ER system known as Xreading (xreading.com). Though participation in the ER 
program was compulsory, the ER software allowed the learners to individually 
select digital books according to their comfort level and awarded them a word 
count for scoring 60% or above on a short multiple-choice quiz at the end of each 
book they read. With the exception of a brief initial in-class demonstration of 
the system, all ER was treated as homework, with evaluation points (i.e. grades) 
assigned for final numbers of words read. 


Only non-repeating students who successfully completed the academic year and sat 
for all three compulsory TOEIC administrations were included in the data analysis. 
Table | shows the relevant descriptive statistics. 
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Table 1. Means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations for TOEIC reading 
scores and predictor variables 


Year |Semester | Variable M SD 1 2 

2017 | Spring Post-semester 156.71 | 65.82 TORE | SDE 
TOEIC Reading 
Predictor Variable 
1. TOEIC Reading Pre-test 137.34 (60.28 | --- 45 *** 
2. Current Semester 42,273 |51,429 | --- --- 
ER Words Read 

Fall Post-semester 171.39 | 69.33 B4eFe | 31 HF 

TOEIC Reading 
Predictor Variable 
1. Pre-semester 156.71 | 65.82 --- 30*** 
TOEIC Reading 
2. Current Semester 32,744 (41,386 | --- --- 
ER Words Read 

2018 | Spring Post-semester 156.69 | 64.23 B2"** || 19%* 
TOEIC Reading 
Predictor Variable 
1. TOEIC Reading Pre-test 137.07 (61.58 | --- 12” 
2. Current Semester 90,150 | 72,797 | --- --- 
ER Words Read 

Fall Post-semester 167.29 | 69.08 B4*** | 16** 

TOEIC Reading 
Predictor Variable 
1. Pre-semester 156.69 | 64.23 --- 05 
TOEIC Reading 
2. Current Semester 80,035 | 86,093 | --- --- 
ER Words Read 


*p<.05. **p<.01. ***p<.001. 


A hierarchical linear regression analysis was conducted for each semester. For 
the first half of each year, post-semester (i.e. end-of-spring) TOEIC reading 
scores were regressed on reading pre-test scores and spring semester words read. 
For the second half, post-semester (i.e. end-of-fall) TOEIC reading scores were 
regressed on pre-semester (i.e. end-of-spring) reading scores and fall semester 
words read. 


Despite a decrease from .0003 in spring of 2017 to .0001 in every semester 
thereafter, in each analysis ER accounted for a statistically significant proportion 
of the shared variance equivalent to at least one TOEIC point per 10,000 words 
read (see Table 2). 
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Table 2. Hierarchical regression analysis summary for variables predicting post- 


semester TOEIC reading scores in 2017 (N=248) and 2018 (N=249) 
Model 1 Model 2 
_ 
& 
= Z Variable B SEB B B SEB B 
$\3 
y-intercept 39.90*** | 6.46 41.59*** 6.21 
TOEIC 86 04 76% ** .76 05 69% ** 
Reading 
Pre-test 
Current .0003 .00005 207 T* 
Semester ER 
‘ss Words Read 
| R? 62 65 
a F for AR? 396.77 22.96%** 
y-intercept 33.19*** | 6.24 32.82*** | 6.21 
Pre-semester | .88 04 84 *#* .86 04 82*** 
TOEIC 
Reading 
Current .0001 .00006 07 
Semester ER 
Words Read 
m |_|? 70 71 
& © | F for AR? 576.66*** 3.33 
y-intercept 39.83*** | 5.7 33.71*** | 6.12 
TOEIC 85 04 B2FFt 84 04 81 *** 
Reading 
Pre-test 
Current .0001 .00003 10** 
Semester ER 
Words Read 
PR 67 68 
I 
a | F for AR? 497.18*** TAT 
y-intercept 26.69*** | 6.39 20.27** | 6.55 
Pre-semester | .90 04 BS" F* 89 04 83 *** 
TOEIC 
Reading 
Current .0001 .00003 1** 
Semester ER 
Words Read 
20 | R? 70 a 
mF for AR? 565.83*** 11.10** 


*p <.05. **p <.01. ***p <.001. 
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3. Discussion 


The best predictor of TOEIC reading scores in every analysis was prior performance, 
which accounted for 48% to 69% of the variance. Even with that portion removed, 
the number of ER words read showed a small but consistent positive contribution. 
However, this relationship should be interpreted with caution. 


As seen in Table 1, the mean number of words read from spring 2017 to spring 2018 
more than doubled, but mean TOEIC reading scores remained nearly identical. The 
fall semester disparity was even greater, with reading scores slightly decreasing. 
In Table 2, however, the explanatory power of the regression equation (i.e. R’) 
is virtually the same in corresponding semesters of each year. The difference is 
expressed as a drop in the y-intercept, indicating a downward shift of the regression 
line: a student with a TOEIC reading score of 100 and zero words read in the fall of 
2018 would be expected to earn approximately ten points fewer than an analogous 
student in the same semester of 2017. 


One possible explanation for this finding is increasingly consistent ER 
implementation across the institution. As Table | shows, the correlation between 
ER words read and prior TOEIC scores steadily decreased semester by semester, 
from a statistically significant 7=.45 in the first half of 2017 to a non-significant 
r=.05 at the end of 2018. Students were streamed into their course sections on 
the basis of a placement test, and instructors in the higher tiers, perhaps more 
invested in ER from the start, might have therefore held their students more strictly 
accountable for it. Industrious students in the lower tiers at that time, on the other 
hand, might have been engaged in other kinds of out-of-class efforts (e.g. work 
with TOEIC practice materials) to improve their reading. Now that ER is being 
more uniformly implemented across all course sections, ER words read can still 
serve as a predictor of TOEIC reading performance — students who read more will 
almost certainly outperform those who read less — but it might have more to do 
with general diligence in completing homework assignments than with numbers 
of words read. 


4. Conclusion 


This study found a small but statistically significant relationship between ER 
words read and TOEIC reading scores. However, a lack of proportional increase 
in these two variables over time suggests mediation by a third variable, such 
as relative out-of-class diligence. Thus, while ER might have other valuable 
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short-term benefits, improving TOEIC reading gains does not appear to be one 
of them. 
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Abstract. The complexity surrounding the design of collaborative pedagogical 
scenarios can allow foreign language learners to develop intercultural and linguistic 
skills; however, careful consideration must be given when conceptualising 
telecollaborative projects. Many research studies have been conducted which led to 
significant discoveries, but only few studies examine the intricacies of developing 
pedagogical scenarios for online multimodal interaction and the outcomes of these 
complexities. This paper reports on a Franco-Jamaican telecollaborative project, 
ClerKing, which took place in two phases between Applied Foreign Languages 
(AFL) students of English from University Clermont Auvergne (UCA), France, and 
Modern Languages students of French from Shortwood Teachers’ College (STC), 
Jamaica. Each phase had a different pedagogical scenario, with the first being 
restricted and the second being more open. Using the exploratory method, various 
parameters of online pedagogical scenarios were identified and examined with 
varying degrees of granularity. Preliminary findings show that a less restricted and 
more flexible pedagogical scenario allowed for students to develop language and 


intercultural competencies, while strengthening negotiation skills. 


Keywords: complexity, pedagogical scenario, multimodal interaction, clerking, 
telecollaboration. 
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4: Introduction 


One way to prepare our students to communicate successfully with people from 
varying backgrounds is to foster their development of linguistic and intercultural 
competence; this can be achieved through telecollaborative projects. Helm (2015) 
defines telecollaboration as the “practice of engaging classes of geographically 
dispersed learners in online exchange using Internet communication tools for the 
development of language and/or intercultural competence” (p. 197). 


Critical to telecollaborative projects is a pedagogical scenario. This is a plan 
that outlines the expectations of and instructions for the learner. It includes the 
objectives of the project, prior and targeted skills, and resources and tools made 
available for accomplishing proposed activities and tasks (Nissen, 2006). 


Closely associated with the pedagogical scenario, or even sometimes included in 
it, is the communication scenario. Nissen (2006) explains that this entails all the 
possible forms of interactions that the learner has at his disposal and which are 
clearly communicated to him as part of his online project. Nissen (2006, p. 4) 
also identities five variables for defining the type of communication scenario in 
an online project: the prospective conversation partners (who communicates with 
whom ?), the status of the learner and his interlocutors (novice, expert), the purpose 
of the interaction (e.g. practice of the language), the temporality of the exchanges 
(duration, frequency, rhythm), and the communication tools used (the choice of 
platform may lead to more synchronous or asynchronous exchanges). To this list, 
Foucher (2010, p. 86) adds the following: the language(s) of interaction (native, 
foreign, third language), the objective of the exchanges (collaborative realisation 
of a final task or ‘simple’ communication), and the number of interlocutors possible 
(in a chat session, for example). All these elements play an essential role in regard 
to how the learner will position himself throughout the project. 


Pedagogical scenarios can either be restraint or open. Pernin and Lejeune (2004) 
explain that the former describes precisely to the learner the activities to be 
executed. This type of scenario leaves a low degree of initiative to the actors of the 
learning situation. Conversely, they note that the latter outlines the activities to be 
achieved, leaving the actors in the learning situation varying degrees of freedom 
to organise the activities or determine their course (Pernin & Lejeune, 2004, p. 6). 


Several studies have found that there are multiple interactional factors that could 
impact the success of telecollaboration and the benefits it brings to language 
learning. K6tter (2002) underlined delays in asynchronous communication. Kern 
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(2006) noted challenges regarding mismatched language levels. O’Dowd and 
Ritter (2006) established areas such as low participation and motivation, negative 
evaluations of the target culture, and failed opportunities for cross-cultural 
exchange. They also cited methodological aspects such as task design which can 
significantly influence the outcome of telecollaboration. 


Using the exploratory approach, we are particularly interested in the complexity 
associated with the following elements of pedagogical and communication 
scenarios: language(s) of exchanges and communication platforms. 


2. Method 


ClerKing, a Franco-Jamaican project, was conducted in two phases for ten weeks 
in the second semester between AFL students of English from UCA, and Modern 
Languages students of French from STC. There was a total of 50 participants of 
mixed genders, between the ages of 18 and 33. A restrained pedagogical scenario 
was used in the first phase, while the second phase was more open (see Table | 
for differences). Participants were paired based on their profiles submitted before 
the start of the project. The main objective of this project was for students to 
practise the target language(s) studied and to improve their linguistic and 
cultural competencies in said language(s) based on their respective levels 
(Jamaican students were between Common European Framework of Reference 
for languages levels A2-B2 in French, while French students were B2-C1 in 
English). Students discussed different intercultural topics weekly, and specific 
instructions were given concerning communication tools, language choice, and 
outcome of each session. 


Table 1. Differences in pedagogical choices between the two scenarios 


Elements of pedagogical Scenario 1 Scenario 2 

and communication 

scenarios 

Language of exchange English and French English or French 
(Imposed by teacher) (Free choice 


of the students) 
Some tasks in French 
and others in English 


Types of communication Pairs Groups of four 
(one Clermontois (two Clermontois 
and one Jamaican) and two Jamaicans) 

Communication platforms | Facebook, Moodle, WhatsApp 


Skype, WhatsApp 
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Choice of two out 
of ten topics 


Tasks and topics given All topics imposed 
Complete guided and 
systematic tasks Complete tasks in a 
personal manner 
One imposed final task 
Choice of one out of 
two final tasks 


The data collection for this study included all the types of interactions that took 
place within ClerKing as well as two questionnaires: the first one administered 
at the start of the project, which gathered data on the participants’ biography, 
linguistic competencies, usage of communication tools, and elements related to 
intercultural communication. The second one examined the same elements but in 
the context of the project at the end. 


3. Discussion of preliminary results 

In assessing the objectives of the project, findings show that students declared 
greater improvement in culture compared to linguistic gains in both scenarios. As 
illustrated in Table 2, the less restricted scenario seemed to have allowed for more 


cultural development. 


Table 2. Students’ declaration of linguistic and cultural gains in percentage 


Linguistic gains Cultural gains 
Scenario | 60% 66% 
Scenario 2 55% 88% 


In citing examples of cultural gains on the second questionnaire, students provided 
the following responses in Figure | below. 


3.1. | Choice of language 


It was observed that even though students were instructed in Scenario | to use a 
specific language at given points, most of the exchanges happened in English as 
this was the more comfortable mutual language within each pair. 


In Scenario 2, the non-imposition of language not only led to the development 
of linguistic skills, but also negotiation skills. On many occasions, students had 
to agree on which language to choose to discuss the given topics (see Figure 2). 
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Provisions were also made on both ends to utilise both languages to facilitate 
adequate practice. 


Figure 1. 


“France is a very beautiful country and the 
government takes care of its citizens by 
offering free healthcare and education.” 


“Certain stereotypes were cleared up. I learnt 
that the youth of France don’t drink as much 
wine as their predecessors. I also learnt that 
religion doesn’t play an important role in 
government in France.” 


« L’importance de la religion en Jamaique. » 


«Le systéme éducatif, la facon de vivre, 
l'éducation religieuse... » 


« Au niveau du créole jamaicain et de leurs 
coutumes traditionnelles ou encore sur 
Vhistoire du pays. » 


« Le créole jamaicain, le night life en 
Jamaique, Anansi, les espaces touristiques 
de la Jamaique. » 


« A propos des rastafaris et qu’ils sont trés 
croyants. » 


“French people are not religious, more free- 
minded.” 


“T learnt about the protest culture in 
France.” 


Figure 2. Screenshots of excerpts from conversations in Scenario 2 


3.2. 


ClerKing 4 & 
OS Vv 


Can | start 
UCA 
Yeah of course 


Could you do it in vocal please and In 
English 


I'll ask you if don't understand 
something 

sTc 
Sure 


sTc 


> e € d 


CA 


Sorry what did you say « flag... » 
something at 0:50 and what is it ? 


«@ ClerKing 1 & 


wc 
Britanique WATKIS STC 
So voice note it is? 


Yep 


ICA 
Yeah | At least for now 


CA 
French or English? 


STC 
Both 


eo 
Okay then 


STC 
We can start with French from a 
certain time to a certain time and then 
English to a specific period 


Communication platforms 


Excerpts of declarations of students’ cultural gains in both scenarios 


Even though there were four communication platforms in Scenario 1, it was found 
that only two of them were given priority, WhatsApp and Skype. Students attested 
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that these two platforms were the most feasible for communication: Skype for 
video and WhatsApp for chat. 


Students from Scenario 2 also confirmed that WhatsApp was, indeed, an ideal 
platform because of its features; however, certain functionalities such as voice and 
video call proved difficult in a group of four people. 


4. Conclusions 


As O’Dowd and Ritter (2006) and Pernin and Lejeune (2004) noted, we have 
observed that the design of a pedagogical scenario plays an important role in 
telecollaboration. Open scenarios seem to allow for the development of linguistic 
but more so cultural and negotiation skills in foreign languages. 


It is also noteworthy that Skype and WhatsApp are suitable communication 
platforms for telecollaborative projects. Therefore, it would be wise not to use 
multiple tools, but to choose the pertinent ones that require less cognitive 
manipulation from the students because they are already familiar with them. 
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Second language learning in knowledge forums: 
an analysis of L2 acquisition of students participating 
in the knowledge building international project 


Marni Manegre! and Mar Gutiérrez-Col6n? 


Abstract. This study presents the results of an experiment designed to determine 
whether knowledge building can facilitate foreign language acquisition. We 
examined how groups of Catalan students in secondary schools worked together 
on collaborative writing tasks in English, their foreign language. The students were 
participating in the Knowledge Building International Project (KBIP), which is 
based on the concept that students can learn while working together in computer- 
assisted learning environments. The quantitative data was collected through a pre- 
test and post-test. The pre- and post-tests were divided into four sections, which 
were grammar, vocabulary, long answer, and multiple-choice. The results show an 
increase overall in the performance of the foreign language, English. In particular, 
the analysis determined that the comprehension of the subject matter and writing 
abilities in the L2 showed an increase at high confidence levels, however, there are 
challenges in determining whether the students have acquired new vocabulary or 
developed a better understanding of grammatical rules, since it is difficult to predict 
which words and sentence structures they will use when participating in this project. 


Keywords: collaborative writing, computer-assisted language learning, online 
language learning, knowledge building. 
4. Introduction 


This study has been designed to analyze and address foreign language acquisition 
in online collaborative learning environments. An analysis has been done on the 
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use of English as a foreign language among secondary students using a knowledge 
forum as part of the KBIP. More specifically, do the students’ performances show 
evidence of increased knowledge of vocabulary acquisition, grammar rules, 
syntactic structure, and basic comprehension of the topic in the foreign language? 


Knowledge building occurs when students collaborate by sharing their ideas and 
creating expertise collectively (Bereiter & Scardamalia, 2010, 2014; Bielaczyc 
& Collins, 2005). It is the creation of knowledge through building ideas out of 
ideas (Bereiter & Scardamalia, 2014). Students can create knowledge when they 
work together (Bereiter & Scardamalia, 2010), and they do so while addressing 
problems in various topics, including when conversing in a foreign language. The 
KBIP allows for international collaboration online where students ask questions 
and share their ideas in a forum. Their classmates contribute to the ideas by 
researching the questions, adding information, and participating in discussions 
until they collectively reach a conclusion that answers the initial questions posed. 
Further information on the KBIP can be found on the Learning Exchange website’. 


Students create knowledge unintentionally when they participate in digital 
collaborative activities (Thorne, Black, & Sykes, 2009). Not only do the students 
show gains in literacy, but they also show evidence of stronger collaborative writing 
skills with enhanced content and organization, especially in foreign language 
contexts (Yim & Warschauer, 2017). These findings suggest that knowledge forums 
would assist in second language acquisition. 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants 

Two classes of grade nine students in a Catalan secondary school participated in 
this study. There were 30 students in each class (N=60). The students were all 
14-years-old and at an A2-B1 level of English when they participated. 


2.2. Procedure 


At the onset of the study, the students were given a pre-test. The students then 
participated in the KBIP where they worked in groups to create questions they 
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wanted to be answered. Once the questions were determined, they were posted 
in the forum using the scaffold J need to understand. They then worked in groups 
to respond to and answer the questions using scaffolding to provide an opinion 
(My theory or This theory cannot explain), explain the answer based on research 
(New information), then summarize what they had learned (Putting our knowledge 
together). Upon completion of the writing task, the students then took a post-test. 


The pre- and post-tests are divided into four sections: grammar, long answer, 
vocabulary, and multiple-choice. The grammar, vocabulary, and multiple-choice 
sections followed a forced-choice paradigm where the long answer follows a free 
answer paradigm. The forced-choice sections only had one possible answer for 
each question and were graded based on whether the correct answer was provided. 
The grammar section measured their understanding of modal verbs, and the 
vocabulary section included words typically taught in L2 texts relating to the topic. 
The multiple-choice section measured comprehension. The long answer section 
was graded based on whether the syntax was correct and whether the students 
understood the question and responded appropriately in the L2. The tests followed 
relevant common European framework of reference for languages texts for B1 
English related to the topic of discussion, which was the United Nations Sustainable 
Goal of Climate Action. 


3. Results 


Through in-class observation, it was noted that the students in the two classes had 
different levels of engagement when participating in this task. While the students 
in Class B appeared to be more distracted throughout the semester, they also posted 
less in the forum. For this reason, the two classes were analyzed separately to see 
whether the amount of engagement within the forums influenced the results (see 
Table 1). 


The pre- and post-test results were compared using a t-test. The results of the test 
show the alternative hypothesis to be effective at a 95% confidence level for both 


classes (see Table 2). 


Table 1. Engagement levels of Class A and Class B 


Class # of Posts % of Posts Classroom Observations 
Class A 142 61% Higher Engagement 
Class B 90 39 % Lower Engagement 
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Table 2. Overall results 


Class Tstat Terit 
Class A -4.74 -2.045 
Class B -2.595 -2.045 


When looking at the sections of the test, for Class A, two of the sections reject the 
null hypothesis in favor of the alternative hypothesis, while the other two sections 
are in favor of the null hypothesis. For Class B, only one section, the long answer 
section, rejected the null hypothesis in favor of the alternative hypothesis, while 
three of the sections reject the alternative hypothesis in favor of the null hypothesis 
(see Table 3 and Table 4). 


Table 3. Class A results 


Section Tstat Terit Cohen’s D 

Total Test -4.74 -2.045 Medium (0.364) 
Grammar -0.163 -2.045 Low 

Long Answer -5.375 -2.045 High (0.7924) 
Vocabulary -0.188 -2.045 Low 
Multiple-Choice -2.23 -2.045 Medium (0.2683) 


Table 4. Class B results 


Section Tstat Terit Cohen’s D 

Total Test -2.595 -2.045 Medium (0.3033) 

Grammar -0.8063 -2.045 Low 

Long Answer -4.821 -2.045 High (0.5791) 

Vocabulary -0.66 -2.045 Low 

Multiple-Choice -1.688 -2.045 Medium (0.3382) 
4. Discussion 


From this study, the analysis has determined that participating in the KBIP is 
effective for foreign language acquisition. However, when looking at the specific 
sections of the tests, we can conclude that participating in forums is useful for 
developing writing skills in the foreign language and for comprehension of the 
material in the foreign language. However, our testing does not show that this 
method of instruction is effective for grammar or vocabulary acquisition. When 
looking at the vocabulary words tested, very few of these words were used in the 
forums. The students are likely acquiring vocabulary in their foreign language; 
however, the challenge is that it is difficult to predict which words the students will 
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use. The interesting findings with these tests are the responses for the long answer 
section. Class A was more engaged throughout the process and posted 50% more 
responses in the forum than Class B. Class A showed a mean increase in the long 
answer section by 26.9%, while Class B showed a mean increase of 17.3%. 


5. Conclusions 


The present study analyzed foreign language acquisition, where the participants 
were writing and collaborating using their L2. We were able to determine that 
using collaborative writing tasks in a foreign language classroom is effective in 
developing the comprehension of the subject matter and improving L2 writing 
skills. 
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Brazil and Colombia virtual exchange 
project: the Brazilian view 


Claudia Beatriz Martins! and Maristela Werner? 


Abstract. The objective of this paper is to report the preliminary results of a 
telecollaborative project between a Brazilian university (UTFPR) and a Colombian 
university (Universidad de Pamplona) that both offer a Licentiate degree in English. 
The project had two purposes: a pedagogical one to show student-teachers how they 
can develop their communication skills in English in a collaborative way by sharing 
information with other student-teachers from a different culture, and a technological 
one to put future teachers in contact with some technological tools. The paper is 
divided into three parts: (1) a brief description of the context and the participants; (2) 
the project itself — the first steps, the objectives, and the tasks; and (3) the Brazilian 
view of the whole process/project as well as the students’ feedback. 


Keywords: virtual exchange, telecollaboration, pre-service teachers, CALL teacher 


education. 


1. Introduction 


Teacher education for Computer Assisted Language Learning (CALL) is a 
challenging area. There are many unanswered questions on how future language 
teachers should be prepared for using technology in their practice. What should 
be taught? What duration/quantity? One course? Or should it be spread across 
all subjects? Studies show that language teachers are graduating with little or no 
formal training on the use of technology in language teaching (Hubbard, 2008). 
However, there is evidence that language teachers with technological skills are 
the ones that educational institutions request the most. The market wants qualified 
teachers in CALL, but teacher-training courses are not meeting the demand. 
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Besides that, language teachers need to be equipped with knowledge and 
skills not only about new technologies. They must also have foreign language 
competence, for example. One way of helping these future teachers to develop 
some of these language and technology skills simultaneously is telecollaboration 
or, using the umbrella term, virtual exchange. Research has shown the important 
contributions that this kind of activity can make to the language learning process 
(O’Dowd, 2013, 2018). By taking part in it, students will be exposed to online 
collaborative approaches to learning and teaching and will have semi-authentic 
experiences of communicating in the foreign language as well as a focus on the 
pedagogical and technical applications of new technologies. If we want them to 
be innovative when they become teachers, first they themselves need to have this 
kind of experience. 


Based on this, a telecollaborative project between UTFPR and Universidad de 
Pamplona was developed by the end of 2018. The objective of this paper is to 
report the preliminary results of this project. 


2. The context and participants 


This project involved two professors from Brazil — Claudia and Maristela — and 
two professors from Colombia — Antonio and Gabriel. The two universities offer 
a Licenciatura in English (a teacher-training program). So, the participants were 
pre-service English teachers: 30 from Brazil and 35 from Colombia. In Brazil, 
Claudia had 25 students in the subject English Language Basic | (A2 students — 
focus on listening/speaking), and Maristela had 25 students in the subject English 
Reading and Writing | (A2 students). Both subjects are in the second semester and 
complement each other to cover the four skills. Twenty of these students were the 
same for both teachers and five others attended only one or the other. Antonio had 
ten students in one of his groups and 25 in the other (A2 students) and he worked 
the four skills with the groups. Gabriel coordinated the project. 


3. The project 


3.1. The first steps 


This project was the result of an initial contact that professors Gabriel and Claudia 
had in 2016. By the end of 2018, the idea was to conduct a project involving 
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the students from both universities in the first semester of 2019. To guide the 
project, we used documents from the EVALUATE project? (Miiller-Hartmann & 
O’ Dowd, 2018) as well as other authors from the CALL area, mainly O’ Dowd 
(2013, 2018). 


We initially communicated using Skype. The objective was to get to know each 
other and also to establish a working plan. Brazil is two hours ahead of Colombia 
and this and the fact that the four professors had several other activities besides 
their classes made it difficult to have the meetings. The solution later was to create 
a WhatsApp group and that worked perfectly. 


Another difficulty that we faced were the differences in academic schedules. This 
had some impact because we realized the project should last less than what we had 
initially planned. Another consequence was that we had to adjust the deadlines of 
the activities, taking into consideration the exam periods of both groups. 


It took us a good amount of time to decide what exactly we would do taking into 
account the constraints mentioned before. We then agreed that this would be a 
“pilot study’ for future projects and in this way we had to simplify it. The platform 
used was Edmodo. 


3.2. The objectives 


The project had two purposes: a pedagogical one to show student-teachers how 
they can develop their communication skills in English in a collaborative way by 
sharing information with other student-teachers from a different culture, and a 
technological one to put future teachers in contact with some technological tools. 
We also agreed to conduct a survey with both the professors in charge and the 
student-teachers from both countries to have the necessary feedback. 


3.3. The tasks 


We decided to have two activities, each one lasting about a month to be done. 
The activities had to be complementary so that they could be used by the two 
disciplines in Brazil. Participation was mandatory for the Brazilian students and 
the activities were used as part of their final grades for both subjects. In both tasks 
students had to use English. 


3. See http://www.evaluateproject.eu/ for more information. 
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Activity 1. First students had to record a one-minute video introducing themselves 
to their international partners. They had to use their own devices, and could not read. 
Then they had to upload it to a Google Drive folder. After watching the partner’s 
video they had to write a short text describing him/her. Detailed instructions 
were given on the platform and in class. A list with the pairs of students had to be 
prepared so that they knew whose video to watch. 


Activity 2. For the second activity, they had to also record a video and write a short 
text, but this time about a topic they chose after talking to their partners. They had 
to use WhatsApp, Skype, or Facetime — any app to talk and see the partner. 


4. Preliminary results: the Brazilian view 
of the project and students’ feedback 


Despite all the preparation and even some previous experience, reality was 
more complex than expected. The interaction between Brazilian and Colombian 
professors went very well and it was easy to reach an agreement. This kind of 
collaboration worked and will probably continue. Nonetheless, time management 
was our biggest issue. 


Some misunderstandings concerning the first instructions happened and it was not 
clear why. Detailed instructions were given about the activities, however, some 
students had difficulties understanding them and even uploading the videos. For 
Activity 2, the number of students changed and other arrangements had to be made. 
Unfortunately, the interaction using an app to decide on the topic did not happen 
for all the pairs/groups; writing messages was the option they preferred. 


The survey created is still receiving responses, but the first answers show that 
students would like to continue taking part in projects like this. The biggest 
difficulty was their partners’ accent. Several suggestions have been made and most 
of them mention that they would like to have more contact with the other group: 
live video sessions with the whole class, for example. 


5. Conclusions 


There are many barriers and problems that still make telecollaboration be on the 
periphery in higher education. It takes time and teachers have to be absolutely 
committed to it. Students do benefit from this kind of exchange but also require 
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attention and have to be constantly motivated. Autonomy is an issue that still has to 
be developed so that students become more independent and responsible for their 
own learning. 


Nevertheless, our final goal is to have a long-term project involving other professors 
from other subjects from our course and partners from other countries. This is the 
starting point to try to raise awareness in our teaching community as well as in 
our Latin American colleagues of the advantages of telecollaboration. By sharing 
these results here we aim to engage others from the foreign language community. 
As teacher trainers, it is important to get to know the reality of colleagues all over 
the world who are also preparing future English teachers and to share our realities, 
challenges, strategies, and expectations. 
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Abstract. Language classrooms are complex systems, but theory often simplifies 
these processes making researching effectiveness difficult. Assemblage theory — a 
theory of complexity in the social sciences — allows us to examine complexity in the 
language classroom. In this paper, I present an account of the language classroom 
that captures the complexity, subjectivity, and temporality of technology enhanced 
language learning. 


Keywords: complexity, theory, assemblage theory, technology enhanced language 
learning, TELL. 


1. Theoretical background 


The technology enhanced language classroom is a complex system combining 
technical processes (i.e. teaching) with natural, biological ones (e.g. the cognitive 
processes of learning). Theories of learning help us align these processes, 
providing frameworks for “intelligent and reasoned strategy selection” (Ertmer & 
Newby, 2013, p. 44) which are “useful for evaluating the quality of technologies 
for language learning” (Chapelle, 2016, p. 159). 


But theories are like bricks: they “can be used to build [a] courthouse of reason 
[or they] can be thrown through the window” (Deleuze & Guattari, 1988, 
p. xiii). Theory necessarily simplifies complex processes, sorting objects into 
epistemological categories that are not real. These categories are subsequently 
generalised into abstractions and granted concrete properties (a process known 
as reification, Bewes, 2002). Concepts such as student autonomy and social 
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constructivism are used to explain complex learning processes and underpin the 
practices and routines of language teaching, though they may be understood and 
applied in very different ways. 


Distinctions between various applications of theories lead to methodological 
differences, where effectiveness is quantified using different techniques. 
Quantifying effectiveness and making direct comparisons between technological 
interventions becomes difficult to do. As a consequence, technology enhanced 
language learning has never been systematically investigated (Golonka et al., 
2013; Hew et al., 2019). 


This is not an argument to reject current theory — teachers and learning designers 
need to know learning theories as a lawyer needs to know the law. Instead, there 
needs to be a set of parameters within which language learning and technology 
can be explored. This paper’s contribution is to present an account of the language 
classroom that is unshackled by reification and captures its complexity, subjectivity, 
and temporality. 


2. Assemblage theory 


Assemblage theory (DeLanda, 2016) draws on dynamic systems theory to explain 
self-organisation and self-regulation in the social and cultural world. DeLanda 
(2016) presents a material account of the social world, arguing that assemblage 
theory avoids reification by emphasising the fluidity of objects. An assemblage 
is comprised of objects and their connections, which combine to make up 
interconnected arrangements with their own functional properties and capacities. 
An object can be anything that has an effect on the world: humans, technology, 
animals, policies, or opinions. An assemblage can be any arrangement of objects: a 
football team, a zoo, a large-multinational, or a language classroom. 


Key to an assemblage is its co-functioning; that an object’s capacities only become 
realised in relation to other objects. For example, a teacher may use a mobile device 
to revise a particular language point. The technology on its own does not have the 
capacity to be used for language teaching. Only when it is used in combination 
with the students, the teachers, the software, the hardware, theories of learning, the 
task, and cognitive processes in the brain can its functional capacity be realised. 
Remove any of these objects, and the functional capacity of the device is lost. 
However, an assemblage cannot be reduced to these objects; all the component 
parts can be replaced by others, yet the functionality remains. 
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There are infinite possibilities and arrangements of an assemblage. In order to make 
sense of this complexity, DeLanda (2016) observes a series of formal operations 
that assemblages share, arranged along three continua: 


¢ material-expressive; 
* territorialisation-deterritorialisation; and 
* coding-decoding. 


First, assemblages can be defined by their material or expressive properties. The 
material components refer to the concrete properties of the assemblage. The 
language classroom comprises an array of material objects: technology, people, 
institutions, schemes of work, processes, methods, and policies that all interact to 
facilitate language learning. The expressive components meanwhile refer to the 
subjective properties of the assemblage. An example of expressivity can be found 
in the work of Stockwell (2013), who observes the importance of technology in 
motivating students. Motivation is an expressive component, an object may be 
motivating to some or not to others, or with different activities. Expressivity can 
help explain the dynamic nature of the language classroom. 


A second continuum describes the processes of formation of an assemblage 
(territorialisation-deterritorialisation). Territorialisation refers to the extent to 
which an assemblage is bound together. Interaction between the constituent 
parts generates consensus, as parts find ways of working with each other. These 
processes determine the routines and limits of the assemblage (for example, setting 
up a subscription, defining roles, and establishing a designated online space are 
all examples of territorialisation of digital language learning). Deterritorialisation 
on the other hand refers to the processes of disassembling. For example, if a 
technology is replaced by another, then this is an example of deterritorialisation. 
Digital technologies have the effect of deterritorialising physical spaces, as it 
becomes possible to do more with digital devices. In this respect, flipped learning 
may be an example of deterritorialisation of language classrooms, taking learning 
outside designated spaces and times. 


Related to the concept of territorialisation-deterritorialisation is the continuum 
of coding-decoding. Coding refers to the rituals, language, and routines of an 
assemblage. Formal assemblages such as a classroom tend to be highly coded, 
its language and routines are often clearly defined and prescribed through 
decades of practice and theory building. An example of coding is the language 
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of teaching methodologies, which are introduced and reinforced in teaching 
qualifications, Continuing Professional Development (CPD) training, conferences, 
and publications. Decoding meanwhile refers to changes in routines, habits, or 
practices. The introduction of new technologies have a disrupting effect that can 
change the way we talk about language learning and teaching. Concepts such as 
gamification or multimodality codify new practices. 


Finally, while an assemblage has its core functions (for example to facilitate the 
teaching of languages), its influence extends far beyond this. These influences are 
known (perhaps a little abstractly) as /ines of flight and serve to link the assemblage 
to the external world (ie. other assemblages). These lines of flight include links 
to external actors such as education boards, immigration bodies, and assessment 
companies — e.g. International English Language Testing System (IELTS) -, all 
of which influence the practices and routines of the assemblage. Big data is an 
example of how technology may exert an influence on the practices within a 
classroom. A teacher may use a platform such as ClassDojo to track students. 
However, there have been a number of criticisms on the reach and influence of the 
ClassDojo platform through the collection of data on students (Williamson, 2017). 
The algorithms ClassDojo uses as part of its platform reflect the worldview of San 
Francisco tech companies. Concepts such as grit, character, or perseverance are 
coded into the functioning of the platform, imposing on users particular classroom 
practices and behaviours that perform the values of the platform. 


3. So what? 


The perennial problem of the relationship between theory and practice is how 
theory can be practically applied in the language classroom. Assemblage theory 
allows us to unpick the objects and their relations in a systematic way, helping us 
to understand how processes or functions work. One practical application is the 
process of mapping. Mapping refers to a technique whereby designers identify 
all the objects, participants, and actions involved in a task. Typically this involves 
identifying the material objects in a system. Assemblage theory also allows us to 
map on lines of flight (such as assessment bodies) or expressive components, such 
as the attitude towards technology, or the time of day, all of which may exert an 
influence on practices. Concepts of territorialisation and deterritorialisation also 
allow us to understand the dynamic processes of language classrooms. Learning a 
new language point or a new skill has the effect (over time) of deterritoritalising 
and reterritorialising the language classroom, as new abilities allow for new powers 
and opportunities for creativity. 
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Assemblage theory also provides a frame of reference to explore other theories, 
such as student autonomy. Student autonomy is often reified into a series of 
ideal behaviours that successful language learners have been observed doing. By 
situating the student in the context of a socio-technical system, we can explore how 
autonomy may be constrained or enabled and how it takes shape over time. 
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Learners’ emotional response 
to a complex video-creation task 


Alice Meurice!, Véronique Henin’, and Marie Van Reet? 


Abstract. We are three teachers of business English in higher education who have 
developed a project for our second-year management students to co-create their 
own video document, exploring a business question. Our intention is to determine 
whether the complexity of our entire teaching sequence, and more specifically the 
use of Information and Communication Technology (ICT) tools for the co-creation 
of problem-solving content, allowed our learners to experience positive emotions, 
i.e. enjoyment — vs. anxiety — in the process of Second Language Acquisition (SLA), 
and whether they perceived the usefulness of the project for their future personal or 
professional life. Our project took place over the second semester of the 2018-2019 
academic year, after which the students answered a questionnaire in their mother 
tongue with both Likert-scale and open questions. The current paper uses a mixed- 
methods approach to analyse the results and report on the emotional effect of the 
teaching sequence on the students. 


Keywords: SLA, CALL, emotions, enjoyment. 


i Introduction 


Interest for the emotional aspects of language learning has been growing among 
researchers over the years (De Smetetal., 2018; Dewaele, Witney, Saito, & Dewaele, 
2018). Two major concepts have been highlighted as being complementary in 
the learners’ experience of SLA, i.e. ‘anxiety’ and ‘enjoyment’. We made use 
of Dewaele and MaclIntyre’s (2014) Foreign Language Enjoyment (FLE) scale 
and Foreign Language Classroom Anxiety (FLCA) scale to analyse the learners’ 
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emotional experiences. We also assessed their perceived usefulness (De Smet et al., 
2018) of the whole project. Also, Romero’s (2015) model suggests that the most 
complex but also engaging way of integrating technology in pedagogy consists in 
having the learners use ICT for the ‘participative co-creation of knowledge’ (our 
translation). To do so, the learners must be engaged in the understanding or solving 
of problems shared by the class, which is then considered as a learning community. 
The aim of this study is to determine whether, when faced with a complex, ICT- 
integrated task, our learners experienced a positive emotional relationship with the 
target language. 


2. Methodology 


The project took place throughout the second semester of the 2018-2019 academic 
year and involved 94 second-year management students aiming at a B2 level of 
proficiency in oral skills (CEFR, 2001, p. 27). The students were divided into 
four groups and taught by three different teachers. The majority of the work on 
the project was done in class, and the students were asked to work in groups of 
three or four on the creation of a video exploring a real-life business question 
of their choice. Each group then had the entire class reflect upon their question 
during a thirty-minute activity including their video. By the end of the semester, 
all the videos were compiled into a data bank, which the students were prompted 
to browse with a view of discussing a new question during their end-of-year oral 
examination. The learners were also asked to complete a questionnaire in French, 
reflecting upon their enjoyment, anxiety, and perceived usefulness of the tasks 
throughout their experience. The questionnaire submitted to the students at the 
end of the year contained nine sections of five-point Likert-scale questions — from 
1, disagree, to 5, agree — and open questions, based on Dewaele and Maclntyre’s 
(2014) FLE and FLCA scales. The questions on perceived usefulness were based 
on De Smet et al.’s (2018) questionnaires. The answers we received from 67 — out 
of 94 — students allowed us to conduct a mixed-methods analysis. 


3. Results and discussion 


In this section, we will first address the Likert-scale questions quantitatively for 
each emotional item separately —1.e. anxiety, enjoyment, and perception of use. The 
graphs show the mean and standard deviation. Questions for which the expected 
answer is the opposite of the others are represented in orange. We will then further 
refine our analysis qualitatively by focussing on the open questions. 
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Figure 1. Anxiety — Mean and SD — “Throughout the project...” 


... | felt more tense and nervous than usual in my English class =z — 
... | felt more uncomfortable than usual speaking English in front of the others | 2.1 
«. |was more afraid than usual of the others making fun of me when | speak English Ee-es | 
... [was more stressed than usual of the teacher correcting my mistakes ee 
... | felt more self-confident when speaking English than usual (eee 
... Lwas more scared of making mistakes in English than usual eee 


1 2 3 4 5 


As depicted in Figure |, the students’ answers show that they did not feel any more 
tense, uncomfortable, or stressed than usual throughout the project. When asked 
whether they felt more self-confident expressing themselves in the target language, 
they answered neutrally. The whole project, however complex, does therefore not 
seem to have generated more anxiety than usual among the students. 


Figure 2. Enjoyment — Mean and SD — “Throughout the project...” 
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Enjoyment-related questions prompted clearly positive results — cf. Figure 2 — with 
high scores in terms of atmosphere, how much fun the students had, and how much 
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they were able to use their imagination. They also quite agreed on the fact that they 
felt motivated, that their curiosity was stimulated, and that they felt good and safe 
throughout the project. The one question that referred to them being bored scored 
quite low on the Likert-scale. Our results show that, in the case of our project, the 
students felt both low anxiety (or at least no higher than usual), all the while feeling 
high levels of enjoyment. 


Figure 3. Perceived usefulness — Mean and SD — “This project...” 


| would recomment this project to friends learning a language 


... taught me useful things for my professional life 


... taught me things besides English 


... taught me useful things for my everyday life fo a 


... allowed me to improve my English 


B 


2 3 4 5 


The third variable showed positive but less prominent results than the other two 
—cf. Figure 3. The students considered that the project taught them things besides 
English, whether it be for their personal or professional life, and they would, on 
the whole, recommend it to friends learning a language. Nevertheless, they remain 
neutral on how much they improved their English. We will shed a brighter light on 
these results by analysing the open questions. 


Table 1. Open questions, categorised by item and number of occurrences 


What did you prefer? What did you least like? What did you learn? 
Creativity/originality/ |30 | Time 14 | Video/editing/ 16 
freedom/imagination shooting/technology 
Video(s)/shooting/ 21 | ‘Nothing’ 12 | Communication / 10 
editing speaking/English/ 
non-verbal 
Fun/enjoyment 16 | Planning /beginning/ 9 | Topics 8 
preparations/ 
portfolio 
Group/interaction 12 | Video/editing/ 9 | Group/ 4 
shooting collaborating 
Serious 5 | Topic 2 | Different 2 
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To analyse the open questions, we have tagged them with key words, which we later 
categorised into concepts using grounded theory (Cohen, Manion, & Morrison, 
2013), and then counted the number of times they were mentioned. The main 
concept is identified in bold in Table | above, along with its associated keywords. 
Any concept that was mentioned only once is not represented. 


Creativity and associated terms were mentioned 30 times as the thing the students 
preferred throughout the project. Many also mentioned how they were able to 
deal with a serious (5) topic in a fun (16) way, while enjoying a certain degree of 
freedom. Group work and interaction (12) were also highlighted as a plus, as well 
as ICT aspects such as shooting, editing, and the videos themselves (21). 


The least liked items focussed on how time-consuming (14) the project was, 
which is confirmed by elements such as the portfolio, preparations, planning, and 
beginning (9). Some students disliked technical aspects like editing and shooting 
of their video (9). Finally, 12 students out of 64 did not mention anything they 
disliked. 


The students considered they had learned about editing and shooting or videos and 
technology in general (16). Eight students also mentioned learning about the topics 
that were addressed in class, in their own group, or by the others. Language-wise, 
they mentioned learning about English, and more specifically speaking and non- 
verbal communication (10). The students have also improved their group work and 
collaboration (4) skills, while learning to work in a different (2) way. 


These results corroborate and further detail the answers to the Likert questions. It 
seems the low anxiety and high enjoyment can be attributed to a good atmosphere, 
which allowed the students to use their creativity and learn about ICT and 
communication skills to learn about serious topics, in a fun way. The feedback 
received is also encouraging in terms of reaching the highest level of complexity 
and engagement via a ‘participative co-creation of knowledge’ while working with 
ICT (Romero, 2015), since the students highlight group work, collaboration, and 
ICT skills, in combination with their interests in the topics covered. 


4. Conclusion 
As mentioned, our main aim was to determine whether our learners experienced 


positive emotions, and whether they perceived the usefulness of the project for 
their future life. Results tend to show that the complexity of the task required from 
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the students did not create any more anxiety than usual. They felt a high level of 
enjoyment throughout the semester and, even though they did not feel strongly 
about the use of the project for their everyday life and their future careers, they 
considered they learned a variety of things from ICT skills, to communication and 
collaborating competences. Should we replicate this study, we would work with 
a control group, on a full-year project, which would allow us to integrate and be 
more explicit on linguistic objectives. 
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Learner-adaptive partial and synchronized 
captions for L2 listening skill development 


Maryam Sadat Mirzaei' and Kourosh Meshgi? 


Abstract. Many language learners have difficulty practicing listening skills using 
authentic materials, and thus use captions to map text with speech, and they benefit 
from reading along while listening to comprehend content. However, many learners 
over-rely on reading the text and many have difficulty in dividing their attention to 
the multimodal input. We have proposed a captioning tool, Partial and Synchronized 
Captions (PSC), which detects the useful words to be shown in the caption for 
addressing learners’ listening difficulties. To handle individual learner demands, 
PSC should adapt its word selection criteria. This study proposes an Adaptive PSC 
(APSC), which improves its word selection and retrains itself on-the-fly by applying 
learner feedback on the generated caption to provide individualized and effective 
assistance that satisfies the learners’ requirements. Preliminary results revealed that 
the system was relatively successful to adapt itself to the demand of the L2 learner, 
which raised learner satisfaction on the resultant captions. 


Keywords: partial and synchronized captions, adaptive captions, individualized 
assistance, second language listening. 


1. Introduction 


One popular tool used for developing L2 listening skills, especially when it comes 
to listening to authentic materials, is captioning (Vandergrift, 2011). Captioning 
facilitates listening comprehension by providing the text along with the audio/ 
video. However, many learners, especially beginners, struggle with cognitive 
load and split attention, while attending to caption text together with other modes 
of input (Leveridge & Yang, 2013; Sweller, 1994). Mirzaei, Meshgi, Akita, and 
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Kawahara (2017) proposed PSC to provide selective text in the caption for reducing 
textual density and encouraging more listening than reading. PSC synchronizes 
text and audio at word-level to facilitate text-to-speech mapping. The selection of 
words to appear in the caption is based on lexical and speech difficulty. The former 
considers factors such as frequency and specificity, whereas the latter incorporates 
the use of automatic speech recognition on the system’s errors to detect difficult 
speech segments (e.g. breached boundaries). 


The main challenge is the word selection for learners with different proficiencies. 
While the full caption may bring too much text that sometimes negatively affects 
the comprehension (Leveridge & Yang, 2013), partial captioning may provide 
insufficient text for beginners or too much text for highly-advanced learners. 
One solution is to make an interactive environment where learners can provide 
feedback to the system on selected words. Meanwhile, the system should be able 
to learn from learners’ feedback to address individual’s needs. 


This paper proposes a machine learning approach that uses learner’s feedback on- 
the-fly to adapt the word selection criteria of PSC with the ever-changing user 
preferences and video stream. Therefore, we asked the learners to mark the hidden 
words that they wanted to see in PSC and to omit shown words that were easy for 
them. The system is then trained based on the learner’s feedback and adapted its 
word selection accordingly (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Learner feedback on the caption to hide a word (top) and to show a 
masked word (bottom) by clicking on it. The classifier’s labels and 
the decision boundary (dashed line) change according to the learner 
feedback 


Oo * ee soe “ail 


Original sentence: “The thing that underpinned this was excruciating vulnerability” The nea of show /Mie classifier 
Brené Brown, TEDX 2010. Shown wor 


== Hidden word 
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2. APSC 


Different lexical, acoustic, and content-based features are considered in PSC. 
The features are extracted for each word, classifying it as either easy or difficult. 
A word is classified as difficult when its feature value exceeds some thresholds. 
Mirzaei et al. (2017) proposed using learners’ vocabulary and listening test scores 
to adjust the thresholds for filtering words and making a caption for learners of 
similar proficiency groups. However, such a method ignores individual differences 
within each proficiency group, the limitation of the tests to measure the different 
listening difficulty features, and the effect of learners’ background on their listening 
comprehension (e.g. engineers listening to medical talks). Moreover, the fixed 
threshold does not reflect the gradual improvement of learner’s listening skills. 


Previous analyses revealed that some learners need additional factors to be 
considered when generating PSC (e.g. speech disfluencies) and others gradually 
adapt to the listening material (e.g. getting used to vocabulary and speech rate 
of the speaker), hence no longer needing some words in the caption. To this end, 
we developed the APSC (Figure 2), in which an online machine learning module 
receives the feedback from the learners and adjusts the thresholds of the system 
on-the-fly. The feedback includes user clicks either on a masked word they wish to 
see or on a shown word that is too easy. The system reacts by showing/hiding the 
word and learns to intelligently classify words with similar features in the future. 


Figure 2. System components and process flow: TED talks are fed to the 
forced aligner for text-to-speech synchronization. Knowledge bases 
(e.g. corpora) are used for detecting listening difficulty features. The 
classifier applies the rules and learner feedback for word selection 


SYNCHRONIZATION PARTIALIZATION CLASSIFICATION DEMONSTRATION LEARNER 
Automatic Expert 
Speech Knowledge 
Recognition Festine Features (rules) mee 
Extraction Generation 
Formed Classifier — 
Aligner Training Feedback 
\ Samples 
Knowl = ahs 
TED Database Bases Banvles 
ee SS Sa 


Rather than defining rules, our classifier is trained by giving several examples for 
each category of words in context. Therefore, it can easily expand to support other 
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types of listening materials (e.g. daily conversations, news) that require different 
tules, features, and thresholds. Additionally, the system can detect and learn the 
discriminative features of the learners’ feedback. Such feedback serves as a bag of 
examples for retraining the system, which can be easily obtained from the learners 
and used to their advantage. The learner feedback acts as new labels for words 
that the system misclassified, and the classifier is re-trained with such data to learn 
about individuals’ problems, backgrounds, vocabulary reservoirs, and possible 
sources of listening difficulties. 


3. Preliminary evaluation and discussion 


Twenty-four pre-intermediate learners of English, graduate students of Kyoto 
University with engineering and humanities backgrounds, used our system and 
provided feedback. They were divided into two groups and were asked to: (1) 
watch a series of videos captioned by using baseline PSC and provide feedback by 
clicking on difficult words masked (to be shown), and on the easy words that were 
shown (to be hidden); and (2) watch another set of videos and provide feedback 
in a similar way, however, this time the first group received baseline PSC (i.e. 
their feedback was received but not applied in the PSC), whereas the second group 
received APSC trained by their annotations in the previous phase. 


For each set, learners were given five different two to three minute TED Talk clips 
delivered by native English speakers. Learners were also asked to do a five-point 
Likert scale questionnaire on the use of system. 


Analysis of the number of modifications for the first and second sets of videos 
revealed that learners who received APSC required fewer modifications in the 
second round (M=14.2, SD=1.6) compared to those whose feedback was not 
applied (M=9.8, SD=2.0). The difference was statistically significant, [t(8)=3.74; 
p=0.006], indicating that the group who received APSC were generally more 
satisfied with the captions generated by the trained system and required fewer 
modifications (Figure 3). 


Learner feedback on the questionnaire (Figure 4) demonstrated that they enjoyed 
having control over the captions (Q1, Q4), benefited from individualized captions 
(Q3, Q5), and were motivated to use the system (Q6) with less frustration (Q7, 
only asked from the second group). Most learners also believed that this system 
can be more interesting and useful if it challenges them with more difficult cases 


(Q2). 
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Detailed analysis revealed that words with different British and American 
pronunciations were selected more frequently to be included in the caption. The 
learners also demanded to show idioms and sentences with complex grammar. 
Moreover, talks delivered by specific speakers raised more feedback, perhaps due 
to many speech disfluencies. Additionally, learners with certain backgrounds chose 
to hide certain words in the captions that were familiar to them. 


This system aims to overcome the shortcomings of keyword or partial captioning 
on ignoring different learner’s requirements (Guillory, 1998). Furthermore, unlike 
the full caption, this system reduces text to facilitate ingesting the multimodal 
input (Vandergrift, 2011), provides learner control over the generated captions, and 
tailors the captions for different learners to increase satisfaction. 


Figure 3. Analyzing the number of modifications requested in the captions by the 
learners as an indicator of learner satisfaction of word selection in PSC 
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Figure 4. Learner feedback on the questionnaire (APSC group only) 


| think it is interesting if the system considers my feedback. Q1 SE 4.37 
| think | want the system to challenge me more by using the caption. Q2 i i 3.95 
I think it is interesting if the system can make a caption only for me. Q3 EE 200 
| like having control over the words shown/not-shown in the caption, Q4 EE 3.84 
I think individualized caption makes it easy to use the system for longer time. Q5 | So: 
I think receiving individualized caption is interesting & motivates me more. Q6 Ee «2 
I think it was useful to control the words, it leads to less frustration. Q7 EE 4.41 
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4. Conclusions 


We developed an APSC system that considers learner feedback on the word 
selection, trains itself based on such feedback, and provides more individualized 
captioning for each learner. The system uses machine learning to identify the 
listening difficulties of learners by using their feedback as example cases and 
provides effective scaffolding by selecting necessary words for the captions. System 
evaluation revealed that our approach is successful in providing tailored captions 
to the listeners, thus increasing learner satisfaction, while the effectiveness of the 
system largely depends on the amount of feedback each learner provides. 
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Abstract. We developed a story creation platform that allows for collaborative 
content creation in a 3D environment by utilizing avatars, animations, objects, 
and backgrounds. Our story envisioning platform provides a shared virtual space 
that promotes collaborative interaction for story construction, involving a high 
degree of learner input and control. It allows the L2 learners to perform as actors 
and directors to create the story and supports offline or online collaboration (online 
chatting). Using state-of-the-art technologies, the system creates 3D stories from 
text to be presented in virtual reality. The learner can choose premade assets and 
input the story script for conversion into story elements and timelines. Experiments 
with 35 intermediate learners of English on the usability of the system and user 
engagement confirmed the system’s effectiveness to promote learner collaboration, 
peer support, negotiation, opinion exchange, and critical thinking. Learners found 
the system to be a powerful tool to visualize their thoughts, and revise/expand their 
stories, according to questionnaire results. This system brings an interesting and 
intense language practice that encourages learners to actively participate in the 
learning process through collaboration. 


Keywords: digital story creation, collaborative learning, natural language 
processing. 
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1. Introduction 


Storytelling is an effective language practice that promotes learners’ literacy skills, 
motivation, creativity, communication skills, and critical thinking (Ohler, 2013; 
Yang & Wu, 2012). Developments in multimedia technologies have led to the 
emergence of digital storytelling, which provides learners with accessible tools to 
create multimodal stories (Brunvand & Byrd, 2011; Russell, 2010). Such platforms 
(e.g. Second Life) are increasingly utilized in the Computer Assisted Language 
Learning (CALL) domain, making learning through storytelling a practical reality 
(Ribeiro, 2015; Sanchez, 2009). 


With technology advancements, digital stories have entered into a new level of 
immersion and engagement with extensive freedom and control over the content 
generation. We developed a story creation platform that uses state-of-the-art 
technologies to receive learners’ scenarios as input and convert them into 3D 
animated stories for further presentation in virtual reality (see the following 
section). This platform visualizes the story content made by the learners, enables 
role-play to modify or generate new content, and orchestrates the presentation of 
the story to control the tone, narration, and perspective. It also allows the learner to 
envision the story by adding meta-explanations about the characters’ feelings and 
mental states (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Screenshot of a story generated by the system in the 3D environment 
(Meta-explanation about the character’s feeling is added by the learner) 


Paul: Hi! Sorry I’m late. 
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This platform can be utilized to (1) create personalized stories for sharing with 
others, (2) collaborate with peers to generate an integral story, (3) expand the 
storyline by building on top of each other’s stories, (4) work on disjoint parts of 
a story in a group and integrate them, and (5) work in different groups to make 
multiple stories for a given situation. It reinforces self-expression and practical 
knowledge use by providing personally meaningful practice and feelings of self- 
inclusion. 


Moreover, learners are engaged in meaning construction and content generation, 
and are encouraged to collaborate not only to generate the stories, but also to play 
the roles in their stories, to traverse back and forth in the storyline, to navigate 
between branches of the story, and to expand/revise those branches. Learners can 
switch between first-person and third person views to experience the story from 
different perspectives. The platform supports content and language integrated 
learning as well as situated and experiential learning, where learners are immersed 
in a virtual situation and interact to generate the content using the L2 (Coyle, Hood, 
& Marsh, 2010). 


This paper investigates the platform’s effectiveness in promoting collaboration, 
motivation, and engagement as well as the system’s usability by inviting learners 
to create stories, observing their interactions with the platform, and asking them to 
give qualitative feedback via a questionnaire. 


2. Story creation tool 


Our proposed system analyzes the input from the user to extract different pieces 
of information that form the story (Figure 2). It extracts the characters of the story 
and assigns proper avatars to them, resolves their relative location based on the 
scene description and its arrangement, identifies the actions, and retrieves proper 
animations. It also handles character interaction in the form of speech and gestures, 
and classifies the mental process, feelings, and thoughts of the characters provided 
by the learner as meta-explanations. It allows for the selection of the cameras’ 
point-of-view (first or third person) and cinematography profile to effectively 
convey the intended message and enable experiencing the situation. 


The storyline is then formed as the succession of sequential and parallel actions, 
enabling learners to create alternative storylines as branches of the main story. 
Using such features, the system creates a 3D story in Unity3D®, supporting virtual 
reality to provide a sense of immersion (Figure 3). 
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Figure 2. System components and process flow 
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Figure 3. Characteristics of the system 
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3. Preliminary evaluation and discussion 


We asked 35 intermediate learners of English who were graduate students of Kyoto 
University to use our system in a CALL class and provide feedback. The participants 
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were divided into seven groups and were asked to collaborate to complete a short 
story. They were given a short opening of the story and the instructions on using the 
system. The story consisted of five characters and each participant was supposed to 
play one role. The participants were asked to discuss within the group to draft the 
final story including characters, actions, dialogs, and meta-explanation. They were 
instructed to use our tool for generating 3D animated stories and control the camera 
to make cinematic scenes as a director. The participants then shared their 3D stories 
with other groups. Finally, learners were asked to do a 5-Likert scale questionnaire, 
followed by an open-ended question (Figure 4). 


As the data suggests, overall, learners were satisfied with the design of our system 
(Q1-2) and found it easy to use (Q3-5). Participants enjoyed it as the system 
visualized their imagination, allowed them to act as a director, and enabled 
inputting meta-explanations (Q6-8). Learners’ feedback on Q9-12 showed a high 
level of learner engagement. Finally, learners acknowledged that they benefited 
from collaboration in creating stories (Q13-17). 


Figure 4. Learner feedback on the questionnaire 


This system has most of the functions | expect itto have. Qi) Dn) 4.18 
. O20) 3.76 


| think the interface of this system is nicely designed. 


| could effectively complete the tasks and scenarios using this system. 
It was simple to create 3D story using this system. 

lam surprised how easy it was to create 3D story using the system. 
The 3D story helps me show my imagination to others. 

| enjoyed how | could make the story like a movie director. 

| liked adding meta-explanation about character feelings/thoughts. 

I think creating 3D story using the system is enjoyable. 

| liked to practice English by discussing and creating story using system. 
It was interesting to create story using this system. 

| like to use this system in future to create more stories. 

Creating stories in group stimulates my creativity. 

Creating stories in group helps me improve my storytelling skills. 
Creating stories in group helps me improve my English skills. 

Playing the role of a character in a group was interesting. 


| had very good discussion with my group to create story. 


ee 3.76 
a 435 
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ee] 4.61 
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On) 417 
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QU tt. 


3 


1 2 4 5 
Strongly disagree Strongly agree 


In the open-ended question about using the system, learners repeatedly linked 
their motivation to the system’s ability to create 3D stories and giving life to the 
characters (e.g. “It is so fun to see characters move”, “I like such an easy system 
to make a 3D story”). The system provided an atmosphere of collaboration, 
creativity, and critical thinking, with interesting instances of attempting to reach an 
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agreement (e.g. “I don’t think she should be kind to him because he was so mean 
to her’’), negotiation of meaning (e.g. “What do you mean by he is unconscious?”’), 
self-expression (e.g. “If I were her, I would leave him’’), and especially creative 
reflection using the system’s ability to include meta-explanations (e.g. “I think she 
felt heartbroken, but not angry’’). Moreover, the learners enjoyed watching other 
groups’ stories (e.g. “I liked their storyline”, “Surprising idea, it was very original”). 


Monitoring the session, we observed a high level of learner engagement and 
motivation as they began to co-construct meaningful scenarios and using the 
system together. The degree of control over the system’s input motivated the 
participants to actively use this tool for the whole session by generating branches 
of the story and using different features to direct their story. Moreover, learners 
actively collaborated to create meaningful and realistic scenarios and used the 
system as a means of self-expression (Sanchez, 2009). Most learners emphasized 
that they enjoyed practicing English through story creation using our system. 
However, they had certain demands that the system could not fulfill at this stage, 
such as adding voice to the characters, modifying the main scene, and including 
effects (e.g. explosions). 


4. Conclusions 


We developed a 3D story creation system to convert learners’ scenarios into 3D 
animations using the scene as the environment, avatars as characters, animations 
as actions, cameras as different perspectives, dialogs or meta-explanations as 
narratives, and sequences of actions as the storyline. Learners’ feedback revealed 
a high degree of learner satisfaction, engagement, and motivation in using the 
system for generating collaborative stories. Moreover, the system promotes learner 
input by providing control over the story content, stimulates learner creativity by 
visualizing learner thoughts in 3D, and fosters collaborative learning to create 
and direct the stories. It is anticipated to be used as a platform for collaborative 
storytelling and story creation. Future work is to provide synthesized character 
voices, scene modifications, and adding fine-tuned actions. 
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The use of Quizlet to enhance vocabulary 
in the English language classroom 
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Abstract. This research focuses on vocabulary acquisition in foreign language 
learning. The latest trends of teaching as well as the huge advance of technology 
allow teachers to utilize online and mobile applications through diverse apps. This 
quasi-experimental design research investigated Quizlet, in its mobile version, on 
vocabulary acquisition in English as a Foreign Language (EFL). One group of A2 
(according to the Common European Framework of Reference for Languages) 
EFL learners at a state secondary school in Valencia (Spain) (N=24) participated 
in this study. Learners from the Treatment group (henceforth, T-group) underwent 
a pre-test and a post-test to assess their acquisition of the assigned vocabulary 
lessons which were extracted from the course syllabus. After utilizing Quizlet 
for vocabulary learning for the academic year 2017-2018, the results proved that 
these learners improved significantly their level of EFL vocabulary at the post-test. 
Accordingly, this research recommends utilizing Quizlet in its mobile version at 
secondary education. 


Keywords: MALL, vocabulary, EFL, Quizlet. 


1. Emergence of Mobile Assisted 
Language Learning (MALL) 


Technology-enhanced language learning has widened the field of language 
teaching and learning (Abdollapour & Maleki, 2012). This modification, 
according to Fageeh (2013), is shown by the latest technologies which 
revolutionized teaching and learning through scaffolding and complementing 
traditional classroom learning tasks and materials. The increasing use of mobile 
learning has become relevant in education since it is causing a new generation 
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of Technology-Enhanced Language Learning (TELL) to emerge (Fageeh, 2013; 
Kimura, Obari, & Goda, 2011). 


By 2015, there were seven billion mobile users in the world (International 
Telecommunication Union, 2015), representing around 96% of the world 
population. This widespread use of mobile phone usage makes MALL an 
inevitable extension of TELL since the mobile phones control all aspects of life 
(Chinnery, 2006). 


MALL is believed to increase second language learning through the real world 
(Palalas, 2011) and transform the learning process into an informal, interactive, and 
ubiquitous experience (Kimura et al., 2011; Taj, Sulan, Sipra, & Ahmad, 2016), 
offering solutions to learning obstacles concerning time and place (Miangah & 
Nezarat, 2012). Latest applications allow learners to interact through the use of 
customizable e-flashcards, engaging games, and collaborative tasks. This research 
is necessary to help learners improve their vocabulary. Quizlet is an interesting 
example. 


As an e-learning app, the efficacy of Quizlet on improving vocabulary is attributed 
to the increasing role of information and communication technology in all aspects of 
life. Teenagers are used to utilizing smart devices linked to the internet to perform 
most of their daily tasks. Moreover, Quizlet enhances active learning both inside and 
outside the classroom. Within the classroom, the Live learning mode offers students 
collaboration, since learners share information, so that learning becomes cooperative. 
For this, Quizlet is regarded as the perfect tool for learners to improve vocabulary. 


2. Method 


2.1. Aim of this study 


Quizlet is a mobile and web-based application which utilizes learning modules 
composed of concepts and their definitions or descriptions. These study sets are 
introduced to learners through various learning modes which include flashcards, 
games, collaborative tasks, and quizzes that help learners master different topics 
and, particularly, languages and vocabulary. This research aims to analyze Quizlet 
as a tool to learn EFL vocabulary by learners whose L1 is Spanish. To achieve this, 
this paper pretends to verify that Quizlet improves learners’ acquisition of EFL 
vocabulary. 
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2.2. Sample 


One group of A2 level EFL learners participated in the research. The participants 
were chosen randomly. There was only the T-group, which included 24 learners 
who, aged between 14 and 15 years old, were studying their fourth year of 
compulsory secondary education at the time this experiment developed. These 
learners were studying at a state secondary school in Valencia. 


Both the nature and content of the class was communicative since the teacher aimed 
to help learners become fully competent. The learners studied the English language 
for three sessions during the week at school, each session consisting of 45 minutes. 
Outside the school, the learners were required to limit exposure to English to, at 
least, between six and eight hours a week to make sure that no vocabulary gains 
were made outside of the treatment. 


2.3. Research tools 


This study utilized a quasi-experimental research design including a pre-/post-test 
group design. Thus, two tests were administered to the learners participating in 
this experiment. Each test covered five different types of tasks: written, matching, 
multiple choice, true/false, and spelling. These two tests assessed learners’ 
acquisition of nine units of the course syllabus. The top score of each test was 
15 marks divided between the five tasks. 


2.4. Procedures 


The pre-test was administered after the first three units of the course, and before 
utilizing Quizlet. The learners’ outcomes were recorded for further correlation to the 
scores of the post-test, which was offered at the end of the academic year after the 
last three units were taught. During the year, the learners were required to study the 
three units, which were previously assigned, utilizing Quizlet both outside and inside 
the EFL classroom. These students attended lessons for three weeks where the same 
units were taught utilizing Learn, Flashcards, and Live learning modes. Additionally, 
they were asked to install Quizlet in its mobile version and learn the assigned units 
outside the school through other learning manners (Write, Test, Match, and Spelling). 


The researcher designed a learning set for each unit where illustrations, 
paraphrasing, and L1 annotation are employed to explain the meaning of the new 
words. Next, a diagram is shown to make clear the organization and timeline of the 
different tasks (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Organization and timeline of the different tasks 


Units 1, 2, and 3 were taught in traditional manner. 


The pre-test was administered. 


ro 


Quizlet was utilized to review vocabulary from Units 1, 2, and 3 both outside and inside the classroom. 
Units 4, 5, and 6 were taught in a traditional way. 
Quizlet was used to review vocabulary from Units 4, 5, and 6 both outside and inside the classroom. 


Units 7, 8, and 9 were taught in a traditional manner. 


ul 


Quizlet was employed to review vocabulary from Units 7, 8, and 9. 


Q 


The post-test was administered through the test mode in Quizlet. 


The outcomes of both the pre-test and the post-test were then analyzed in order to 


verify the hypothesis research. 


3. 


The learners achieved the outcomes which are shown in Table | below. It should 


Outcomes 


be mentioned that the t-tests were paired samples since we are measuring changes 
in the same students. 


Table 1. Mean scores and t-test outcomes of the scores (Cohen’s d) 


Measure, mean (SD) t-Student d 

Pre Post 1(23) p-value 
TOTAL 5.98 (1.22) |7.39(1.05) | -14.035 < 0.001 2.86 
WRITTEN 5.75 (1.57) | 7.21 (1.72) | -7.669 < 0.001 1.56 
MATCHING 5.67 (1.55) | 7.25 (1.65) | -15.402 < 0.001 3.14 
MULTIPLE CHOICE |5.46 (1.77) | 6.83 (1.52) | -6.382 < 0.001 1.30 
TRUE/FALSE 5.67 (1.79) | 7.21 (1.59) | -7.73 < 0.001 1.58 
SPELLING 7.38 (1.79) |8.46 (1.32) | -3.844 0.001 0.78 


The written variable is lower in the pre-test than in the post-test. The matching 
variable is lower in the pre-test than in the post-test. This happens again with the 
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multiple choice. The same occurs with the true/false variable and, lastly, outcomes 
of the spelling variable are higher in the post-test than in the pre-test. 


4. Discussion and conclusion 


In general, the mean scores implied that there was a significant improvement of 
the outcomes of this group. The media of the post-test is 7.39, significantly higher 
than the pre-test (5.98). However, the Standard Deviation (SD) of the scores of this 
group at the post-test was only 1.11, which is slightly lower than the SD at the pre- 
test (1.22). The difference in SD between both tests was very small. This suggests 
that their scores were more homogenous after studying with Quizlet, and hence 
involved that the effect of the application on all participants was more consistent 
in comparison with the classic methods where a huge modification between the 
learners’ outcomes were witnessed. 


Related to the outcomes of the different variables in Table |, we can clearly see that 
the results improved significantly at the various post-tests in comparison with the 
corresponding pre-tests. Moreover, the total media of the post-test is notably higher 
than the pre-test. This means that the participants in the experiment improved their 
level of EFL vocabulary through Quizlet. This significant improvement of the 
outcomes in the various post-tests may result from the mobile version specifically, 
such as out-of-class exposure as well as immediate feedback. For this reason, it is 
recommended that learners practice vocabulary through Quizlet. 
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Abstract. The Slovak language is one of the less commonly taught languages, and 
its learners worldwide have few options in terms of its study and practice. One 
of them, however, is the www.e-slovak.sk e-learning platform provided by the 
Studia Academica Slovaca Centre at the Comenius University Faculty of Arts in 
Bratislava, Slovakia. This article summarises a two year experience teaching Slovak 
in two tutored e-learning courses of e-slovak levels Al and A2 (CEFR, 2001). The 
article focusses mainly on the tasks contributing to the development of productive 
communication skills (speaking and writing). We explored to what extent various 
language learning tasks are efficient in terms of developing complex language skills 
and engaging students’ cognitive skills in accordance with Anderson et al.’s (2001) 
revised Bloom’s taxonomy of teaching objectives. 


Keywords: e-learning, language learning tasks, cognitive competence, revised 


Bloom’s taxonomy. 


1. Introduction 


Learning a language usually means gradually developing all four fundamental 
language skills, i.e. receptive — listening comprehension and reading comprehension 
— and productive speaking and writing. It is crucial to provide sufficient space to 
students’ balanced and complex development, which is a great challenge when 
designing and managing online language courses. For the purposes of this paper, 
we used an e-learning platform for Slovak as a foreign language, available at 
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the website www.e-slovak.sk. Learners have to use various general knowledge, 
abilities, and skills to handle varied communication situations effectively (CEFR, 
2001). We also consider as important the development of cognitive skills based on 
Anderson et al.’s (2001) revised Bloom’s taxonomy. Thus, the research question in 
this study is which variables of tasks support the development of learners’ speech 
and written production, and simultaneously stimulate their cognitive competence. 


The data in this research are collected from the e-learning portal of the Slovak 
language in which tutor-supported courses for levels Al and A2 are available. Data 
represent students’ essays and recordings. We analysed the task and its impact on 
students’ assignments. Both courses approximately correspond to the textbooks 
Krizom-krazom — slovencina Al and Krizom-krazom —slovencina A2. They consist 
of ten topic-based units, and each of them contains dialogues with new words, 
phrases, illustrations, and reading and listening, followed by self-evaluation 
exercises, a short final test, as well as two assignments, one recording and one 
essay. There are no course fees associated with the work in the e-slovak course. 


2. Method 


The participants of the research were 22 adults enrolled in the tutor-supported 
course e-slovak Al in 2017, 62 people in the tutor-supported course e-slovak Al in 
2018, 17 people in the tutor-supported course e-slovak A2 in 2017, and 38 students 
in the tutor-supported course e-slovak A2 in 2018. They completed ten units in 
ten months. It means each group was supposed to write ten essays and create ten 
recordings, although the number of students in each group decreased during the 
course — the course finished with 50% of the students. 


Tasks were bilingual (in Slovak and English) in the Al course and monolingual (in 
the target language) in the A2 course. Tasks were appropriate for learner language 
skills (basic vocabulary and simple morphologic and syntactic features). 


In our research, we compared the parameters of the recording and essay tasks and 
the resulting student assignments. We were inspired by the cognitive hypothesis 
(Robinson, 2005; Robinson & Gilabert, 2007) according to which pedagogic tasks 
should be designed, and then sequenced, for learners on the basis of increasing 
their cognitive complexity. 


Anderson et al.’s (2001) revised Bloom’s taxonomy provided a framework to think 
about the tasks and helped us to analyse them as far as teaching objectives and 
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aims were concerned. Within this framework, we analysed the tasks and how the 
instructions influenced students’ essays and recordings using qualitative methods. 
Mostly, we aimed at two parameters: the length of the texts or recordings and 
the extent of developing the topic of the tasks. On the basis of this analysis the 
following criteria emerged. 


3. Discussion 


As we were focussed on designing tasks in order to support communicative 
language skills, based on the analysed recordings and essays, few criteria proved 
significant. We consider the following standards to be the most relevant. 


Open-ended questions concerning the content provide a broad range of possibilities 
and ways in which students can answer them. There are no sub-questions which can 
incite the students to reply unequivocally and briefly. For instance, in the type of task 
such as Introduce yourself (What is your name?, Where are you from?, How old are 
you?, What is your profession?, How are you?), which contains few specific sub- 
questions, students tend to answer more stereotypically in comparison with the task, 
for example, Who are you?. This allows students to respond creatively in many ways. 


Another type of question oriented to the students, that is learner-oriented tasks, offers 
students a huge space for self-expression. Students can compare their own life with 
others, and moreover, in intercultural-oriented questions, their own culture with the 
target culture. These kinds of tasks supported learners’ motivation, as well as their 
language skills. Students are aware of the meaningfulness and usability of these tasks, 
which is also a strong motivational factor. Regarding this, using real sources, e.g. 
searching for information on the actual websites, publications, etc. is also efficient. 


To simulate real communication situations in our courses, a tutor is in the course as 
a ‘communication partner’. This claim supports the tasks from the e-slovak course, 
for example, Napiste svojmu tutorovi/svojej tutorke, co ste robili vcera [write to 
your tutor what you did yesterday]. Feedback from the tutor acts as an elemental 
communication with students, and it also includes the evaluation of assignments 
or other tasks, and explaining problems in grammar. Addressing recordings and 
essays directly to the tutor was for students a motivational factor, which students’ 
final questionnaires proved. 


The level of cognitive demands of the task is another factor which influences the 
successfulness of students in learning a language. In compliance with Anderson et 
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al.’s (2001) revised Bloom’s taxonomy, we assume that the higher level of cognitive 
demands supports the motivation and involvement of students in no small extent. 
However, it is essential that the tasks are not overly demanding, because in such a 
case it causes a reverse effect on learning. Therefore, in the e-slovak courses, we 
included tasks corresponding to various levels of cognitive demands, going from 
‘remembering’ to ‘creating’ in the cognitive process dimension, and from ‘factual 
knowledge’ to ‘procedural knowledge’ in the knowledge dimension according to 
Anderson et al.’s (2001) revised Bloom’s taxonomy. Regarding the last level of 
the knowledge dimension, ‘metacognitive knowledge’ in the e-slovak courses is 
implicitly included within the whole course. However, the essays and recordings 
are not individually focussed on it. 


4. Conclusions 


This study has outlined possibilities and conditions in which designers and teachers 
can support the improvement of productive communication skills and build a 
complex and balanced communication competence in an e-learning environment. 
The involvement of recordings and essays in the tutor-supported e-slovak courses 
Al and A2, and written or audio feedback by tutors for each assignment, proved 
to be motivating and beneficial in online teaching and learning. Tasks which 
cover all levels of Anderson et al.’s (2001) revised Bloom’s taxonomy support the 
betterment of all language skills and help to acquire a language more effectively. 
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An iCALL approach to morphophonemic 
training for Irish using speech technology 


Neasa Ni Chiarain! and Ailbhe Ni Chasaide? 


Abstract. A key benefit in intelligent Computer Assisted Language Learning 
(iCALL) is that it allows complex linguistic phenomena to be incorporated into 
digital learning platforms, either for the autonomous learner or to complement 
classroom teaching. The present paper describes (1) complex phonological/ 
morphophonemic alternations of Irish, which are problematic for many learners; (2) 
aniCALL platform, An Scéalai, which uses speech technology and Natural Language 
Processing (NLP) prompts to train writing and aural skills — in this paper the target 
is the morphophonemic alternations of (1); and (3) a perception experiment to guide 
how the platform might be used for prompt-based self-correction. The perception 
experiment has been carried out using newly built synthetic voices based on deep 
neural network technology. 


Keywords: iCALL, text-to-speech synthesis, Irish, phonological contrasts, 
morphophonemics, linguistic complexity. 


‘1: Introduction 


Learning a second language may entail dealing with complex linguistic phenomena 
which have no parallel in the first language. In the case of Irish, there are complex 
phonological and morphophonological aspects which present numerous difficulties 
to learners and which are not common to other ‘familiar’ Western European 
languages. As detailed below, inadequate mastery of these structural elements 
impacts greatly on written accuracy as well as pronunciation accuracy. 
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In this paper, we are concerned with how an iCALL platform can serve as a 
vehicle for the training of these specific language skills, training not only the 
phonological and morphophonological processes, but also their realisation in the 
written language. The platform under development, An Scéalai (the storyteller), 
uses speech technology — here text-to-speech (TTS) synthesis — to ensure that all 
four language skills are nurtured together and that the spoken language is at the 
heart of all learning activities. It functions as an intelligent tutor: the learner first 
composes a piece of text and is then guided through prompts, both auditory and 
textual, with the goal of enabling self-correction. Being speech-based, it seems 
ideally suited to the training of the morphophonological aspects of the language, 
which are the focus here. This platform incorporates NLP capacities where the 
prompts being offered to the learner are based on linguistic-phonetic knowledge, 
drawing in many cases on linguistic modules that are core components of the TTS 
system. It also draws on pre-existing resources such as online dictionaries and 
spelling and grammar checkers (Scannell, 2013). 


2. Complex phonological 
and morphophonemic targets 


The sound system of Irish contrasts palatalised and velarised pairs of consonants. For 
example, ‘leon’ /lio: n‘/) (dion) and ‘lon’ /W o: n¥/ (unch). This contrast is of fundamental 
importance for lexical differentiation but also for grammatical differentiation, for 
example the morphophonological alternation of velarised and palatalised final 
consonants is used to signal number and case (e.g. bad /bY a: d¥/ (boat), baid (/b¥ a: di / 
(boat: plural and genitive case)). In this paper we focus on noun number. 


The orthographic conventions of Irish are rather complex in how the contrast is 
signalled. The consonant is not marked, but the palatalisation-velarisation (slender 
and broad in vernacular parlance) difference is shown by the adjacent vowel letter 
used — front vowel letters (i, e) marking palatalisation and back vowel letters (a, 
o, u) marking velarisation. A spelling rule, ‘broad-with-broad and slender-with- 
slender’, dictates that the vowel letters before and after a consonant letter have to 
come from the same set, front or back. 


Unfortunately, the phonic basis of the spelling rule is not appreciated by learners 
or by most teachers. Rather, the consonantal difference is entirely missed (at least 
consciously) by learners. The spelling rule is rather vacuous and understood to be 
something simply to do with the visual written forms, rather than a basic rule of 
pronunciation. 
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3. An Scéalai as a personal intelligent tutor 
An Scéalai works as a personalised intelligent platform (see Ni Chiarain & Ni 
Chasaide, 2018). After initial registration and personal profile creation, the learner 


writes a story (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. An Scéalai user interface where learners compose their story 


About Technology Language 


Contents 


Ta na baid amuigh ar an bhfarraige. 


Figure 2. How to use the platform 


1. Register + Create your Learner Profile (or Log In) 


2. Write It! 3. Listen to your story! 4. Read and Check! 5. Speak It! 
Write your own story Did you hear anything Did you follow the Record your story. 
strange? If so, correct! slender-to-slender, Compare pronunciation. 
broad-to-broad rule? 


Access Account Overview 
Anytime, anywhere 
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Learners are then directed to follow specific steps to improve the piece (see 2-5 in 
Figure 2 above) : 


* write a story; 
¢ listen back to the story (using TTS), and correct; 
¢ read back over the story (using NLP prompts), and correct; and 


¢ record yourself reading the story aloud (compare recording with native- 
like TTS). 


3.1. Present problem 


The focus here is on the morphophonemic alternation of palatalised versus 
velarised consonants to differentiate singular and plural. However, when an error 
appears, it is not necessarily obvious whether this is the result of (1) a simple typo, 
(2) a lack of discrimination (phonological awareness) on the part of the learner 
(do they hear the difference?), or (3) a lack of understanding of the grammatical 
role in signalling plurals. The prompting process can help illuminate which of the 
above is the case for a particular learner in a particular instance. 


The second step in An Scéalai requires learners to listen to their written text 
spoken by the TTS voice. This proof listening step may be all that is required 
for proficient learners in that they can simply hear errors because they ‘sound 
wrong’. However, if the targeted errors fail to be corrected, the learner is then 
prompted in two ways. First, a chatbot intervenes and points out that they have 
failed to indicate (in this case) the plural form. If this does not suffice, a text 
version is also provided and the learner’s written text is highlighted with colour 
coding that signals precisely where the rule has been contravened. For example, 
the learner writes « Ta na bad amuigh ar an bhfarraige » (The *boat (definite 
article plural + noun singular) are at sea). (Note the correct version is ‘na baid’ 
(definite article plural + noun plural)). 


e Step 1, the learner listens and self corrects; if the error is missed they move 
on to Step 2. 


¢ Step 2, the chatbot says “An bad amhain no nios mo na bad amhain ata 1 
gceist agat?” (Are you referring to one or to more than one boat?); if the 
error is missed the learner moves on to Step 3. 
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¢ Step 3, the text feedback says “Ta na bad amuigh ar an bhfarraige” (red/ 
italics (slender indicator) should match red and not blue/bold (broad 
indicator)). 


3.2. Justifying use of prompt 

The goal is to use auditory and visual feedback to reinforce the phonological 
contrast and train its morphophonological (grammatical) usage. However, in order 
to examine to what extent the prompts are effectively used in the learning process, 
certain tests are required, as follows: 


(1) Pre-test the synthetic voices: 


¢ Does the TTS adequately produce the contrast so it is clearly audible (test 
proficient speakers)? 


(2) Learner Phonological Awareness (PA) test: 


e Is the particular learner/cohort aware of (discriminating) the consonantal 
contrast? 


(3) Efficacy of prompting test: 


¢ Auditory prompting: can the TTS prompting (listening only) lead to the 
ability to hear the error (when the slender consonant is not produced)? 
This suggests the PA is OK, and that the grammatical rule is understood. 


¢ Written prompting: is it only the written prompt that leads to correction 
(as a vacuous spelling rule)? This suggests the PA is not OK, and the 
grammatical rule is meaningless as it involves only the written ‘correct’ 
form, and lacks phonic basis. There is a need to go back to PA training. 


The following section describes a perception experiment to test (1) above. 


4. Perception experiment 


This experiment is designed to ascertain that the TTS voice is producing sufficiently 
clear differentiation of the contrast in the context where plurality is expressed. The 
experimental setup involved: 
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materials in which a set of words was compiled to cover all final velarised 
consonants (and many final consonant clusters) which should yield 
palatalised counterparts in plural forms (all first declension masculine 
nouns, n=38); and 


participants (n=25) were presented with a survey interface (Limesurvey) 
where they hear either the singular or plural form of the noun and are asked 
to transcribe the word they hear. In the event that they hear the difference 
but misspell the answer they are also asked to specify whether the form 
they heard was singular or plural. They are further asked to rate the ease 
with which each item was judged (see results in Figure 3). Before the task 
begins, they enter their biographical information and level of Irish. 


The experiment was advertised to proficient speakers of Irish via Twitter and was 
carried out online. The first 25 responses are analysed for this paper. 


5. 


Results 


Results were overwhelmingly positive. The majority of transcriptions were 
accurate. Unsurprisingly, the items deemed most difficult were those where very 
few instances exist in the language, i.e. finals in -b/ and -f/ (Figure 3). 


Figure 3. Limesurvey responses displaying one to eight of 25 results for final 


consonant ‘g’ in ‘clo(i)g’ (clock(s)) where participants transcribed the 
TTS output and specified it was ‘uatha’ (singular) or ‘iolra’ (plural) 


Déan trascriobh ar an bhfocal ... An san uimhir uatha no san uim... Bhi sé... 

clog Uatha (an...) [AT An-éasca le tuiscint [A2] 
Clog Uatha (an...) [AT An-éasca le tuiscint [A2] 
clog Uatha (an... ) [AT Réastinta soiléir le tuiscint [A4] 
clog Uatha (an... ) [A1 An-éasca le tuiscint [A2] 
Clog Uatha (an... ) [A1 Easca le tuiscint [A3] 
clog Uatha (an... ) [A1 Easca le tuiscint [A3] 
Clog Uatha (an...) [A1 Réastnta soiléir le tuiscint [A4] 
clog Uatha (an...) [AT Easca le tuiscint [A3] 
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Déan trascriobh ar an bhfocal ... An san uimhir uatha no san uim... Bhi sé... 

cloig lolra (na...) [A2] An-éasca le tuiscint [A2] 
Cloig lolra (na...) [A2] An-éasca le tuiscint [A2] 
cloig lolra (na...) [A2] Easca le tuiscint [A3] 
cloig lolra (na...) [A2] Easca le tuiscint [A3] 
Cloig lolra (na...) [A2] Réasunta soiléir le tuiscint [A4] 
cloig lolra (na...) [A2] Easca le tuiscint [A3] 
Cloig lolra (na...) [A2] Easca le tuiscint [A3] 
cloig tolra (na...) [A2] An-éasca le tuiscint [A2] 


6. Conclusion 


This experiment eliminates one fundamental source of uncertainty that could arise 
from prompting this morphophonological process of Irish. Since the participants 
successfully transcribed the prompts, it is clear that the phonological distinction is 
robustly carried in the synthetic output. Current research is directed at the second 
and third steps outlined in the section above. 
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for second language learning in the early 
years of primary education: a pilot study 
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Abstract. This paper explores how floor programmable robotics can be used during 
play to promote language development. This paper describes a two-day pilot in two 
early years classrooms and presents data collected on children’s perception of the 
Irish language and using robotics. A sample of 48 children (age range six to seven 
years) took part in a robotics activity using a bee-shaped robot, called Beebot. The 
activity was orientated around the children’s second language, Irish. The children 
took part in a questionnaire before and after the activity about the language and 
the use of the robot in promoting their use of the language. Data was also collected 
through video, photos, a focus group, and the teacher’s observations. The main 
finding of the pilot study was an increase in children’s positive responses towards 
using the language when integrated into a robotics play activity. 


Keywords: language, learning, robotics, early years, play. 


4. Introduction 


This research is situated in the Irish curriculum framework of play, known as 
Aistear (NCCA, 2009). The activity integrates the language curriculum, specifically 
the children’s second language, Irish, and a technology resource: programmable 
floor robots. Language lessons are taught every day and the Irish language is 
used informally throughout the day. Play in the context of the Aistear curriculum 
framework is the perfect opportunity to develop that living language for young 
children. This study looks at the development of the second language during play. 
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Robotics provides a playful way for teachers to integrate curriculum content with 
the development of meaningful projects (Bers, Seddighin, & Sullivan, 2013). While 
using robotics, children are given the opportunity to experiment with engineering 
concepts as well as telling stories by narrating contexts for their projects (Bers, 
2008). By engaging in these types of robotics projects, young children play to 
learn while learning to play in a creative context (Bers et al., 2013; Resnick, 2003). 
In this study, children are developing their language skills by making meaningful 
connections through play and robotics. This study explores the use of robotics 
in a play environment for language learning, and how the intervention can both 
motivate children to learn and use Irish. This area is an identified gap in the research 
literature on robotics in early years education. 


2. Method 
The pilot study explores the following research questions. 


e« What are children’s perspectives of using robots during play-based 
learning as an opportunity to use their new language? 


¢ Can robots facilitate language learning in the early years of primary 
education? 


¢ Do programmable floor robots motivate children to learn and use a new 
language? 


To answer these questions, 48 children from two schools participated in this study. 
Day | took place in a boy’s school (27 participants; age range six to seven years), 
and Day 2 took place in a girl’s school (21 participants; age range six to seven 
years). Written consent was obtained from participants’ parents/guardians and 
written assent from the children. An interview took place with the teacher on Day 
1 and a focus group with two groups of children on Day 2. 


On both days, the children completed a questionnaire about learning Irish before 
and after the activity. A focus group was conducted with two groups on Day 2. Their 
language lesson lasted for 30 minutes and then they were asked to participate in a 
play activity in a small group using a programmable robot, Beebot (see Figure 1), 
for a twenty-minute period. Beebot is a programmable floor robot that looks 
like a bee. The robot can move forward and backwards 15 cm, turn at 90-degree 
angles, and can pause. The code to move the robot can be inputted by pushing the 
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directional buttons on his back and the robot can take up to 40 commands. Once 
Beebot has completed its route, it will make a sound alerting the children to the 
end of the program they have inputted. Beebot was designed to move around on 
a floor map and, during the activity for this study, the floor map was designed for 
this specific context by the researcher and the classroom teacher. This map displays 
pictures and words that children have been learning in the Irish language lesson. 


Figure 1. Beebot 


3. Results 


3.1. Questionnaire 


The children answered two questionnaires. One prior to the activity and one after. 
The questionnaire after the activity had an additional four questions about the 
robot. Children responded by colouring a cartoon face associated with yes, no, or 
maybe (see Table 1). 


Table 1. Pre and post-intervention questionnaire 


Pre-intervention questions Post-intervention questions 

I like learning Irish. I like learning Irish. 

I like using my Irish words. I like using my Irish words. 
[have lots of chances to I have lots of chances to 

use my Irish words. use my Irish words. 

We use technology to learn Irish. We use technology to learn Irish. 


Technology makes me want to learn more. | Technology makes me want to learn more. 
I talk to the robot in Irish. 

Is using robots to learn Irish fun? 

Robots help me to learn more Irish. 


Robots make me want to use more Irish. 
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As shown in Figure 2, the results of the questionnaire showed an increase of yes 
answers in the post-questionnaires on both days across the first four questions 
while there was a decrease in yes answers on Day 2 for Question 5. 


Figure 2. Comparison of yes responses from boys and girls 


30 
26 
" 25 
12) 
6 
ea 20 
w 
2 
ra 15 
3 
3 10 
€ 
= 
Zz 5 
0 
7 i 7 ‘ | have lots of We use Technology 
| like learning | like using my 
A B chances to use technology to makes me want 
Irish Irish words : 5 
my Irish words learn Irish to learn more 
Boys Pre | 16 14 22 20 
m Boys Post| 22 20 26 21 
Girls Pre 10 10 19 ale) 
Girls Post 


The additional four questions after the activity which focused on the robot produced 
positive responses across both days of the pilot. 


The boys on Day | gave more yes responses to the question ‘robots make me want 
to use more Irish’ (22 yes responses, five no responses and zero maybe responses), 
while the girls’ responses on Day 2 were the same between yes and maybe (nine 
yes responses, three no responses, and nine maybe responses). 


3.2. | Focus group 


A focus group took place on Day 2 of the pilot study with two groups of six 
children. The children were asked about using Beebot for learning Irish. The 
resounding comments from both groups were positive about using the robot and 
the impact it had on their learning. One child commented, “well they move lots of 
ways and make some noise. Yeah we really enjoy them because it helps us with 
our Irish”. 


At the end of the focus group, the children were asked for any additional 
comments on using the Beebot. The children compared the activity to other 
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activities that were available to them during the play-based activities session. One 
child commented on how the Beebot activity also included maths, it was more 
stimulating, and gave them an opportunity to use their imagination more: “there’s 
lots of maths and cause of maths it helps get our imagination better instead of just 
going to blocks. When we’re at blocks everything was really boring”. 


3.3. Teacher 


The classroom teacher on Day | was interviewed after the activity. The teacher 
observed one child in the class who she would describe as having very little interest 
in Irish generally and who was more enthusiastic and engaged in the language 
because of the activity: “his behaviour and everything would have been a lot 
calmer than he normally would be — a lot more focused”. She was surprised at 
the child’s language production and their positive behaviour during the activity. 
When asked would this be an activity she would incorporate into the classroom the 
teacher commented: 


“I could see myself being able to cover loads of topics and loads of 
language. I just thought that they were really motivated. I don’t see their 
motivation dwindling that quickly I would imagine, you could get a long 
time out of them [Beebots], and they would still be highly motivated and 
then obviously because you can change the language on the maps that 
you’re using”. 


4. Discussion and conclusions 


This study addresses an important gap in the research literature on the use of 
robots for language learning with young children. It echoes the findings of 
previous studies in other domains that children find the use of robots in learning 
motivating (Kazakoff, Sullivan, & Bers, 2013). 


This pilot study would suggest that the functional context of robotics provides 
a functional context for the use of the language — another critical factor in 
Irish language learning as the language is not widely spoken as a community 
language (Devitt et al., 2018). The children themselves comment on the benefits 
of integrating other curriculum areas (in this case maths) to build interest. Future 
research, however, would need to include a larger population and statistical 
analysis to confirm or refute our preliminary results. 
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Improving the English skills of native Japanese using 
artificial intelligence in a blended learning program 


Hiroyuki Obari! and Stephen Lambacher? 


Abstract. A constructivist approach to language learning can motivate students by 
activating their brains to create new knowledge and reflect more consistently and 
deeply on their language learning experience. The present study focused on assessing 
the use of the Artificial Intelligence (AI) speakers Google Home Mini and Amazon 
Alexa as part of a Blended Learning (BL) environment to improve the English skills 
of two groups of native Japanese undergraduates. The participants were 47 native 
speakers of Japanese, all third-year business majors at a private university in Tokyo. 
Pretest and posttest Test of English for International Communication (TOEIC) 
scores, as well as results from a post-training survey, were used in evaluating the 
overall effectiveness of the program. Gains in TOEIC scores indicated the BL 
program incorporating AI speakers improved the students’ overall English skills, 
particularly listening comprehension. The results suggest the integration of AI, 
along with social media and 21st-century skills, may be an effective way to improve 
the English language proficiency of adult L2 learners. 


Keywords: AI speakers, blended learning, intercultural awareness, mSNS, 21st- 
century skills. 


1. Introduction 


Recently, AI speakers can be experienced efficiently and smoothly using hand-held 
devices, which can enhance the construction of broader learning environments and 
viewpoints (Kepuska & Bohouta, 2018). Al/mobile technologies have succeeded 
in transforming learning methodologies. One such methodology adopted 
successfully in recent years is BL (Obari & Lambacher, 2014). BL combines 
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traditional face-to-face classroom methods with computer-mediated activities, 
resulting in a more integrated approach to language learning. AI, mobile devices, 
and social media are key components of the next generation of this novel wave of 
educational instruction. Digital content is also transforming and expanding as AI 
and mobile technologies continue to develop and improve. The growth of mobile 
Social Networking Sites (mSNS) has enabled teachers to considerably increase the 
number of ideal learning opportunities through experiential learning activities with 
the help of these emerging technologies (Wong, Tan, Loke, & Ooi, 2015). 


The main purpose of this study is to introduce two case studies carried out with 
the goal of ascertaining the effectiveness of a BL training program incorporating 
the AI speakers Google Home Mini and Amazon Alexa to improve the English 
proficiency of native Japanese, including 21st-century learning for developing 
intercultural awareness. 


The following research questions were targeted: 


¢ Could the participants improve their English proficiency and understanding 
of 21st century skills after exposure to the AI/BL activities? 


e Was the application of Al/mobile learning helpful in improving the 
participants’ English skills? 


Pedagogy of 21st century skills with AI 


Harvard researcher Tony Wagner identified the ‘7 Survival Skills’ necessary for the 
modern workplace (Wagner, 2014): 


* critical thinking and problem solving; 

¢ collaboration; 

¢ agility and adaptability; 

* initiative and entrepreneurialism; 

¢ effective oral and written communication; 
* accessing and analyzing information; and 
* curiosity and imagination. 


In addition to the above 7 survival skills, we added another skill referred to as 
“Coexistence with AI’ — resulting in 8 survival skills for 21st-century education. 
In this study, we attempt to integrate these 8 survival skills for developing English 
proficiency and intercultural awareness. 
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2. Method 


2.1. Participants 


The study was conducted over a period of two semesters (September 2018 to July 
2019). A total of 47 undergraduates participated, all native speakers of Japanese. 
Participants were divided into two groups: Group | (n=24) during the first training 
period (September 2018 to January 2019) and Group 2 (n=23) during the second 
training period (April 2019 to July 2019). 


2.2. Training procedure 


Technologies utilized in training included Google Home Mini, Amazon Alexa, 
ATR CALL Brix, mSNS programs Facebook, Twitter, and Line, as well as a 
number of other English language programs and applications. TOEIC was used 
as a measure to determine if the students’ English skills improved and to help 
ascertain the overall effectiveness of the BL program. TOEIC was administered to 
Group | as a pretest in September 2018 and posttest in January 2019, and to Group 
2 as a pretest in April 2019 and posttest in July 2019. 


During AI speaker training, participants of both groups were divided into eight 
subgroups, with half using Google Home Mini and the other half using Amazon 
Alexa. The AI speakers were literally integrated into the daily lives of the participants 
over the four-month training period. A timer was regularly set while interacting 
with the AI speakers to practice English listening, speaking, and vocabulary skills 
with a variety of software programs. 


Group | used Google Home Mini daily to improve English listening and speaking 
skills using the following programs: Best Teacher, Travel English, Let’s play 
around with English, and BBC/CNN news. Group 2 used Alexa daily to improve 
their listening comprehension and vocabulary skills using the following programs: 
Kikutan, English Quiz by Arc, Liberty English, and Kindle. Participants of both 
groups used virtual reality goggles for interaction in a variety of authentic L2 
learning environments. 


While studying with the AI speakers, participants recorded short movie clips of 
their learning experiences, which they uploaded to Facebook. The participants also 
periodically maintained written diaries of their observations about the contents and 
duration of their studies, recording their thoughts using a smartphone. 
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At the completion of training, participants from all eight subgroups delivered 
presentations of their experiences and impressions of the BL-lesson training using 
the AI speakers, with a majority indicating the training had a positive effect on their 
English language learning. 


In conjunction with the above AI training procedure, the following additional tasks 
were incorporated during training. 


3.1. 


(1) Practice English using the AI speakers Google Home Mini and Amazon 
Alexa (as mentioned above). 


(2) Watch online TED Talks, including Rick Warren’s ‘Purpose-Filled Life’ 
(Warren, 2012) and other popular subjects, using their mobile devices; 
write 300-word summaries, create PowerPoint (PPT) presentations, and 
discuss summaries with a group of English native speakers. 


(3) Study worldviews after viewing online lectures by several Oxford 
University scholars, which focused on ontological and epistemological 
issues, and deliver PPT presentations and create digital stories with 
iPads. 

(4) Use ATR CALL Brix to practice TOEIC. 


(5) Study the theory behind 21st century skills and with iPads deliver PPT 
presentations summarizing the contents. 


(6) Interact with English native speakers who assessed the presentations 
and discussed worldviews and cultural issues with the participants — the 


native speakers were eight university students from the US. 


(7) Periodically participate in supplementary interactions and discussions. 


Results and discussion 


Pretest/posttest TOEIC 


The TOEIC pretest and posttest results of Group | (n=24) during the first training 
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period (September 2018 to January 2019) increased from a mean score of 422 
(SD:115) to 617 (SD: 114), or equivalent to B1 CEFR?. 


Figure 1. Group | pretest vs. posttest TOEIC scores 
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Figure 2. Group 2 pretest vs. posttest TOEIC scores 
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As shown in Figure |, Group | improved both their listening and reading scores. 
Their listening scores, in particular, increased from a mean of 185 (SD=55) to 
313 (SD=76). Similarly, the overall TOEIC scores of Group 2 (n=23) participants 


3. CEFR (Common European Framework of Reference for languages) — language competencies defined at six levels from 
beginner to near native fluency: level Al (the lowest) through A2, B1, B2, Cl, and C2 (the highest). 
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increased from a mean of 451 (SD:125) to 574 (SD:93), or equivalent to BI! CEFR 
(Figure 2). The pre/posttest TOEIC results were analyzed using a series of t-tests, 
indicating these differences were statistically significant (p<.01). 


3.2. Post-training questionnaire 


Post-training surveys (n=47) were administered to both groups at the end of their 
respective AI/BL training period for the purpose of ascertaining their overall 
impressions of the program. Responses to a few of the survey questions are 
summarized as follows: 


(Ql) The online lectures were beneficial in improving my English 
proficiency: 88% agreed. 


(Q2) mSNS (Facebook, Line, Twitter) was helpful in studying English: 
92% agreed. 


(Q3) This program was useful in learning 21st-century skills: 90% agreed. 


(Q4) The AI speaker assisted in improving my English skills: 84% agreed. 


4. Conclusions 


An assessment of the pretest and posttest TOEIC scores revealed the combination 
of the AI/BL lessons had a positive effect on students’ overall English language 
learning experience. Students’ listening and oral communication skills were 
improved, which may have been due to the integration of the language learning 
activities which focused on a social constructivist approach while utilizing the 
AI smart speakers Alexa and Google Home Mini. Additionally, the post-course 
questionnaire revealed both groups were satisfied with the online course materials 
and motivated by the AI/BL environment incorporating 21st-century skills. 
Students cited improved recognition of ambiguities within cross-cultural contexts 
and improved global communication skills. Students’ oral summaries improved 
through interaction with the AI smart speakers and native English speakers. Taken 
as a whole, these results would seem to indicate the integration of AI smart speakers 
into the BL training program played a role in improving the students’ overall 
language proficiency and in expanding their worldviews. Nevertheless, we should 
not fail to mention this study was merely a start with further research required, 
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including a more controlled experiment utilizing AI speakers exclusively during 
training, to more accurately evaluate noticeable gains in participants’ improvement. 
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Time to evaluate: the students’ perspective 
of an online MA in CALL programme 


Salomi Papadima-Sophocleous! and Christina Nicole Giannikas” 


Abstract. Despite the critical importance of Computer Assisted Language Learning 
(CALL) Teacher Education (CTE) programmes, L2 practitioners often report that 
there are not many such onsite/online programmes, and the ones that exist may not 
directly meet their specific needs. Moreover, there seems to be a lack of systematic 
evaluation studies of such courses. As a result, problems in such courses cannot be 
diagnosed, and they are left unresolved. This paper presents a study undertaken to 
evaluate an online Master’s of Arts (MA) in CALL programme in the Republic of 
Cyprus. The investigation was based on a conceptual multidimensional e-learning 
evaluation model rated by the students. Data were collected from 25 graduate 
students via an online anonymous survey. This focussed on the participants’ 
perceptions of the value of the following aspects: (1) their engagement; (2) the 
course and its organisation, teaching mode, and materials; (3) course strengths; (4) 
course aspects most helpful to learning; and (5) course aspects which were obstacles 
to learning. This paper discusses the findings and offers some first recommendations 
for further improvement to the MA in CALL programme. 


Keywords: evaluation research, CALL teacher training programme evaluation, 
higher education, students’ perspectives. 


1. Introduction 


In the last decades, substantial research has been dedicated to CTE. The research 
of Hubbard and Levy (2006), Torsani (2016), Hauck and Kurek (2017), and 
Jordano de la Torre (2019) are indicative. However, a brief review in the area of 
CTE programme evaluation reveals that this area still “warrants considerably more 
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professional — and international — attention” (Hubbard & Levy, 2006, p. ix). This 
paper presents a study undertaken to evaluate an online MA in CALL programme 
in the Republic of Cyprus. The investigation was based on a conceptual 
multidimensional e-learning evaluation model rated by the students. 


2. Method 


The present investigation concentrates on the evaluation of an online MA in CALL 
programme (running since September 2015) from the students’ viewpoint. The 
paper presents the results of the research study implemented at the end of the 
academic year 2018-2019. 


2.1. Participants 


Nineteen students (80% of the total programme population over a period of four 
years) from Cyprus University of Technology, ranging between 22 to 60 years old, 
participated in this study. The grade point average mean of females was 2.80, while 
that of males was 2.52, out of a possible 4.00. 


2.2... Aconceptual multidimensional e-learning evaluation model 
The investigation proposed a conceptual multidimensional e-learning evaluation 
model focussing on: (1) their engagement; (2) the course and its organisation, 
teaching mode, and materials; (3) course strengths; (4) course aspects most helpful 
to learning; and (5) course aspects which were obstacles to learning 
2.3. Procedure 
The data collection was conducted between May and June 2019. The online survey 
was distributed to 25 students. Nineteen participants submitted a signed consent 
form and completed the online survey anonymously. 
2.4. _ Instrument and data collection 
The online survey contained questions on the eight modules: 

¢ LCES510 Second Language Acquisition; 


¢ LCES511 Teaching Methodologies; 
¢ LCES512 L2 Instructional Technologies; 
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¢ LCES513 L2 Curriculum Review and Improvement and Evaluation; 
¢ LCES514 Research Methodologies in Applied Linguistics; 

¢ LCES515 Computer Assisted Language Assessment and Testing; 

¢ LCES516 Mobile Assisted Language Learning; 

¢ LCES517 CALL from the Student Perspective. 


The survey consisted of 58 questions and supported quantitative and qualitative 
elements. Likert scale closed-ended questions were applied. Respondents were 
presented with a set of verbal answer options — Disagree (D), Strongly Disagree 
(SD), Neutral (N), Agree (A), Strongly Agree (SA) — to cover a range of opinions, 
and 32 open-ended questions. Open-ended questions were also included and 
covered three aspects: (1) course strengths; (2) course aspects most helpful to 
learning; and (3) course aspects which were obstacles to learning. 


3. Data analysis, results and discussion 


3.1. Quantitative data 


A key research issue was to investigate the merits and shortcomings of the MA 


course. Participants were asked to evaluate their engagement in the process 
(Table 1). 


Table 1. Students’ engagement 
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Q4. n:3D n:2D n:3D n:3D n:3D n:5D n:3D n:2D 
Consistency | n:1N n:1N n:1N n:1N n:2N n:3N n:SN 
onweekly = n:5A n:6A n:sA n:sA n:sA n3A n2A n3A 
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High numbers show that students believed to have put in a considerable amount of 
effort (Q1), and are highly consistent when it comes to attending webinars (Q3). 
However, numbers tend to drop in Q2 and Q4, regarding students’ punctuality and 
consistency in completing their weekly tasks. While students feel they make great 
efforts to evolve as students and are present when there is immediate contact with 
their peers and instructors during online webinars, maintaining consistency and 
punctuality in their autonomous learning proved a challenge. 


The study investigated structure and materials used in order to evaluate the quality 
of the course and its content. Table 2 displays data per module. 


Table 2. Course structure and material 
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The students’ evaluations of the structure and material used throughout the MA 
programme offered insights on whether the planning and construction of the 
modules are well-presented, efficient, and beneficial to students’ learning. The 
responses complement the previous segment of student engagement, as the 
structure and materials used in each module, to an extent, explain the positive 
outcomes of Table |. In the current segment, the only section where students felt 
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indifferent was in Q4, where they were asked about their assignments. This outcome 
was anticipated after the analysis of the first segment, as the students’ greatest 
challenge was the consistency and punctuality of their assignments. This comes 
back to the nature of the online MA and the fact that students are encouraged to 
work autonomously and construct their learning. Their autonomous skills demand 
greater development, as students need further practice in self-training to reach the 
peak of their productivity. 


3.2. Qualitative data 


The qualitative component uncovered students’ thoughts and opinions. The open- 
ended questions focussed on (1) strengths of the course, (2) parts that aided students’ 
learning, and (3) parts that were obstacles to their learning of each module. Themes 
re-occurred for all modules and emerged from the data coding. The most common 
themes are described in Table 3 below. 


Table 3. Students’ thoughts and opinions 


Course strength 


Parts of the programme 
that aided students’ learning 


Parts that were obstacles 
to their learning 


Flexibility Guidance No obstacles (6 students) 
Clarity Collaboration Workload (4) 
Constructivism Computer-based tools Meeting deadlines (3) 
Reflection Weekly activities Continuous reflective 


journals (1) 


Increased digital Reflections Weekly reflection exhausted 

awareness me sometimes (1) 

Instant feedback Resources Sometimes feedback was 
not given promptly or it 
was given not long before 
submission deadlines (1) 

Relatable to daily Webinars 

practice 

CALL-focus 


Combination of 
theory and practice 


The students found the postgraduate programme materials, webinars, guidance, 
and content highly beneficial and they have advanced their CALL understanding 
and practice. Six stated they did not identify any parts of the programme hindering 
their learning. However, four found the workload heavy; three found meeting 
deadlines difficult. One found continuous reflective journal writing tiring; another 
found it sometimes exhausting. One also had an issue with feedback promptness. 
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One interesting outcome is that all modules have been similarly evaluated sharing 
the majority of the same positives and challenges. 


4. Conclusions 


There is a need to identify the extent to which programmes meet students’ needs. 
The present paper reflects the effort to evaluate the MA in CALL from the students’ 
perspective. The results were mostly positive, both in terms of student input and 
in terms of the programme evaluation. However, further investigation into the 
workload, weekly activities, and time limit issues are necessary. 
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Tablets in second language learning: 
learners’ and teachers’ perceptions 
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Abstract. This study explores the perceptions of English as a Second Language 
(ESL) learners and teachers on using tablets in their language classrooms, focusing 
on the device’s four inherent affordances: learnability, usability, motivation, and 
willingness to use the technology. Adopting a quantitative and qualitative approach 
for data collection and analysis, our findings revealed overall positive perceptions 
from both ESL learners and their teachers on all four measures adopted (all 
above 3.4/5); these results were also corroborated by our thematic analysis of the 


interviews. 


Keywords: MALL, tablets, ESL learners, ESL teachers. 


1. Introduction 


The four themes that guided our study (i.e. learnability, usability, motivation, and 
willingness to use the technology) are commonly found in most Mobile Assisted 
Language Learning (MALL) perception studies. What is known about users’ 
perceptions of MALL-based pedagogy (including tablet and non-tablet devices) 
is that students and their instructors view the use of these platforms positively. For 
instance, it has been acknowledged that the use of MALL-based pedagogy has the 
potential to enhance learning in the following ways: (1) it improves the overall 
learning experience, i.e. learnability (Diemer, Fernandez, & Streepey, 2013); (2) 
it increases learners’ levels of comfort, i.e. usability (Itayem, 2014); (3) it boosts 
motivation (Cardoso, 2011; Huang, 2013); and (4) it increases students’ willingness 
to use the technology (Cumming & Rodriguez, 2013). 
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Although previous research has investigated the pedagogical use of tablets in 
the domain of higher education (e.g. Cidre, 2015), elementary and secondary 
education (e.g. Kirsch & Bes Izuel, 2016), students with disabilities (e.g. Cumming 
& Rodriguez, 2013), and teacher training (e.g. Hopkins & Burden, 2015), there is 
little research exploring the perceptions of ESL students and even less involving 
their teachers (Cifuentes, Maxwell, & Bulu, 2011). 


2. Method 


This study explores the perceptions of 45 young adult ESL learners and their 
11 teachers on the use of tablets (predominantly Apple iPads) in their classrooms 
at an English language school in Montreal, Canada. A quantitative and qualitative 
approach was used to collect and analyze the data. 


For the quantitative aspect of the study, participants were asked to anonymously 
fill-out a survey consisting of five-point Likert scale items (ranging from ‘strongly 
disagree’ to ‘strongly agree’— learners’ and teachers’ surveys questions were adapted 
from Rossing, Miller, Cecil, & Stamper, 2012; and Young, 2016 respectively), 
which probed their perceptions of the four target themes: (1) learnability (n=14; 
e.g. using iPads helps me improve my listening skills in English), (2) usability 
(n=12; e.g. I find it is easy for my students to use iPads in reading activities), (3) 
motivation (n=11; e.g. using iPads motivates me to read English texts), and (4) 
willingness to use tablets (n=10; e.g. I will use the iPad for teaching my classes 
in the future). To verify the internal consistency of the items included under each 
perception marker, a Cronbach’s alpha analysis was run on the survey data of all 
participants. All Cronbach’s alpha coefficients were greater than .70, indicating 
high internal reliability within each theme adopted in the study. 


Figure 1. General design of the study: themes and instruments 


Teachers’ Perceptions 


Students’ Perceptions 


surveys interviews surveys interviews 


learnability 
usability 
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Finally, the qualitative data were obtained through face-to-face interviews (e.g. 
What do you think are the benefits [or disadvantages] of using iPads for learning 
English?), which were subjected to a thematic analysis. Figure | above displays the 
general design of the study. 


3. Results and discussion 


Our findings revealed positive perceptions from both ESL learners and teachers 
on all four measures adopted. As can be observed in Table |, the participants rated 
their experience using tablets mostly above 3.4 (/5) on all four thematic measures 
adopted. Table | provides a detailed breakdown of the results. 


Table 1. Learners’ and teachers’ perceptions on learnability, usability, motivation, 
and willingness to use tablets 


Learnability Usability Motivation Willingness 
to use tablets 


M/S SD M/5 SD M/5 SD M/5 SD 
Learners | 3.27 0.10 3.5 0.14 3.14 0.25 3.58 0.12 
Teachers | 3.42 0.21 3.57 0.17 3.16 0.17 3.46 0.24 


Note. All mean values are out of 5. 


These results were also corroborated by our thematic analysis of the interviews. 
Overall, users displayed positive attitudes toward using iPads pedagogically. From 
the learners’ perspectives, for instance, participants believed that they: (1) improved 
their English (“I can increase my listening or practice my speaking”) — learnability; 
(2) highlighted the convenience of using iPads in learning English (“we can take 
more notes in more details”) — usability; (3) emphasized their motivation and 
interest in using the device (“I think it makes the education easier”) — motivation; 
and (4) expressed their willingness to continue using tablets, particularly because 
of their professional needs (“I prefer to use iPads because our society is developing, 
so we need to use this in the future’’) — willingness to use. 


Consistent with the literature, our results indicate that there was an overall positive 
attitude from both learners and teachers toward the use of iPads in L2 education. 
As such, our findings regarding users’ perceptions on /earnability, usability, 
motivation, and willingness to use iPads comply with previous studies on learners’ 
and teachers’ attitudes toward their use in L2 classrooms (e.g. Diemer et al., 2013; 
Young, 2016). In particular, our findings align with those reported in Itayem (2014), 
where a clear relationship was found between learners’ perceived Jearnability, 
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usability, and willingness to use iPads. As learners recognized the usability and 
learnability potentials of the device, they became more willing to use it in their 
future language learning endeavors. 


4. Conclusions 


To conclude, our findings revealed that, overall, both students and teachers 
view the pedagogical use of the target technology positively across the four 
themes. As such, the study’s main contribution is to add more data and analysis 
to the investigation of users’ perceptions of the pedagogical implementation of 
technology (tablets in our case), particularly including both learners and teachers. 
Another interesting contribution is that, contrary to most previous studies that 
acknowledged a potential ‘novelty effect’ in their findings (e.g. Cardoso, 2011, for 
whom the effect is claimed to positively affect performance in the initial stages of 
the pedagogical implementation of a new technology), most learners (n=31/45) 
and teachers (n=11/11) stated that they had been using iPads pedagogically for 
more than one year. This way, our findings can be said to provide a more accurate 
and reliable portrayal of users’ perceptions of tablets, after the novelty effect has 
worn off. 


Based on the results and the users’ recommendations for implementing tablet- 
based L2 education, there are some implications that we would like to put forward, 
on the assumption that an ill implementation of any technology can considerably 
diminish its pedagogical impact (Rossing et al., 2012). Importantly, to ensure 
the proper and effective use of tablets in class, teachers need to build up their 
knowledge of technology through adequate training, in order to enhance their 
level of comfort with the device. Furthermore, providing teachers with devices 
and allowing them to have enough preparation time ensures a well-established 
pedagogical infrastructure (Young, 2016), which will foster higher comfort levels 
among its users (Diemer et al., 2013) and, consequently, increase the chances of 
the technology being effectively and efficiently integrated into the L2 classroom. 
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How EFL learners react to a learning framework 
integrating learning records on multiple systems 
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Abstract. This paper reports on the learning framework integrating a web 
e-portfolio and two mobile applications. It also reports on a preliminary study on 
how learners used different systems or materials to study for vocabulary tests in a 
particular general English course at a Japanese university, and how they recognized 
the usefulness of each system and material. Participants were 66 Japanese English 
as a Foreign Language (EFL) students from two intact classes who completed a 
questionnaire survey at the end of the course. The results of the survey revealed 
that, although the participants generally evaluated the usefulness of the different 
systems and materials in a similar way, one of the mobile applications was most 
often used to prepare for the in-class vocabulary tests followed by the e-portfolio 
and the wordlist. 


Keywords: vocabulary learning, e-portfolio, mobile learning, EFL. 


1. Introduction 


Although vocabulary learning is of critical importance to language learners, it can 
also be a long and arduous process, especially in foreign language learning settings. 
Focusing on Japanese EFL learners, they typically study about 3,000 words through 
six years of junior and senior high school education (MEXT, 2009). If they choose 
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to study at a college level, they are required to learn more words depending on 
their needs and sometimes even to review or learn the words they should learn 
before they come to college, which involves both their independent and continuous 
efforts. In order to help such EFL learners and their instructors, this research project 
aims to build a learning framework by developing multiple e-learning systems 
according to both the learners’ and instructors’ needs and integrating the learning 
records on those systems so that the learners can metacognitively control their 
vocabulary learning over time. More specifically, we developed a web e-portfolio, 
Lexinote, a mobile application to implement a word rehearsal function of the 
e-portfolio, Lexinote Word Rehearsal (WR), and another mobile application for 
self-regulated vocabulary learning, DoraCAT. The learning framework using these 
three applications integrates the learning records of each system in the e-portfolio 
of each learner on Lexinote. 


Lexinote can be used by an instructor as a tool to feed various forms of assignments 
and tasks and by learners as a self-study tool (Tanaka, Yonesaka, Ueno, & Ohnishi, 
2015). Through in-class tasks, learners write essays, post comments to threads, 
search and record the words they want to learn, and rehearse them in step-by-step 
practice. Learners can use these recording and rehearsing functions in their self- 
study. In addition, they can also choose a text to study and compare it against their 
learning records to see the words they have learned or used and those designated 
by their instructor to study. 


Using Lexinote WR on their mobile devices, learners can practice target words 
designated by their instructor as an assignment. DoraCAT is another mobile 
application for self-regulated vocabulary learning. Learners diagnose their 
vocabulary knowledge, choose the target words to learn, and rehearse them in a 
training mode. Whichever application they use, all the learning records are saved 
in the learner’s own e-portfolio on Lexinote so that they can monitor and control 
their own vocabulary learning process and outcomes. In order to investigate how 
EFL learners actually study within this framework and other classroom materials, 
we conducted a small-scale empirical study with Japanese EFL learners. 


The research questions in this study were: 


(1) How do Japanese EFL learners use multiple systems and materials to 
prepare for in-class vocabulary tests? 


(2) How do Japanese EFL learners evaluate the usefulness of multiple 
systems and materials for their vocabulary learning? 
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2. Method 


Participants were 66 Japanese college students (30 females and 36 males) enrolled 
in a general English course from two intact classes. A 90-minute class was held 
once a week in a 15-week semester. The participants were required to study nine 
sets of 21 words, 189 words in total, as a vocabulary learning component of the 
course. They also took 12 in-class vocabulary tests based on these words. Besides 
these test, they engaged in various activities using Lexinote. 


For the vocabulary tests, the participants were guided to use (1) a PDF wordlist, 
which they could also print out, (2) Lexinote, with which they could practice the 
target words on a PC using the word rehearsal function, and (3) Lexinote WR, on 
which they could do the same Lexinote practices using their own mobile devices. 
Some of the participants used notebooks or memos on their own to prepare for 
the tests. The participants were also introduced to DoraCAT and were encouraged 
to use it for their self-study. The instructor of the course ensured that the learning 
records on DoraCAT were counted as additional points in the course grading if they 
achieved the goal of studying 300 words during the semester. 


The participants took a total of 12 vocabulary tests in 12 weeks, although some of 
them missed a few tests due to absences from class. After completing all the tests, 
they answered a questionnaire regarding their appraisals of vocabulary learning, 
their use of various systems and materials, and their evaluation of usefulness of 
those systems and materials in a six-point Likert scale. Although the questionnaire 
was not anonymous, the instructor, who was also one of the authors of this paper, 
carefully explained the purpose of the study and assured that their responses would 
not affect their course grades. This paper reports on the results of the participants’ 
use (I used __ to prepare for the vocabulary tests) and their evaluation of the 
usefulness of the systems and materials for their study (I think _ is useful for my 
English study). 


3. Results and discussion 


The participants were first asked in the questionnaire how often they used each 
system and material in order to prepare for the in-class vocabulary tests. Table | 
shows the descriptive statistics of their use of systems and materials for the 
vocabulary tests (Research Question 1). The mobile application, Lexinote WR, 
was most commonly used by the participants, followed by the wordlist and 
Lexinote. The learner-made notebook and/or memo was least used. A repeated- 
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measures analysis of variance (ANOVA) with a Greenhouse-Geisser correction 
showed a significant main effect [F(2.61, 169.93)=10.2, p<.001, n?=.105]. Post hoc 
tests using the Bonferroni correction revealed that Lexinote WR was significantly 
more commonly used than the wordlist (=3.29, p=.007, d=0.34), Lexinote on 
PC (3.29, p=.007, d=0.34), and the learner-made notebook (t=5.49, p<.001, 
d=0.73). Although it is impossible to identify the reason why Lexinote WR was 
most commonly used from the questionnaire results, it might be related to the 
environments the participants had. It can be fairly inferred that the participants 
always carried their mobile phone with them and Lexinote WR was the easiest 
choice when they had to prepare for the tests, especially just before them. 


Table 2 shows the results of the items regarding the participants’ evaluation of 
the usefulness of each system and material, including their self-study and in-class 
tasks using Lexinote (Research Question 2). Although DoraCAT was not related 
to the in-class vocabulary tests, the item regarding its usefulness was included 
for comparison. The numbers in the columns ‘did not use’ show the number of 
participants who answered they did not use the system or the material. Although 
the main effect was found to be non-significant with a repeated-measures ANOVA 
with a Greenhouse-Geisser correction [F(4, 180)=1.85, p=0.122, n?=.021], the 
results here were somewhat different from those of their use because the participants 
evaluated the wordlist more positively than the other systems and tools, not 
Lexinote WR, which was most often used by the participants. The reasons for this 
will be further investigated with the other items in the questionnaire in the future. 


Table 1. Descriptive statistics of learners’ use of systems and materials (N=66) 
Wordlist Lexinote (PC) Lexinote WR Notebook 

M 3.85 3.85 4.89 3.15 

Mdn 5.00 4.00 6.00 3.00 

SD 2.05 1.81 1.59 1.83 
Table 2. Descriptive statistics of learners’ evaluations of the usefulness of 

systems, materials, and activities 
Wordlist Lexinote Lexinote Lexinote DoraCAT 
Task Self-Study | WR 

N 62 65 62 61 51 
Didnotuse | 4 1 4 5 15 

M 4.77 4.58 4.42 4.57 4.25 

Mdn 5.00 5.00 4.00 5.00 4.00 

SD 0.98 0.97 1.11 1.01 1.20 
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4. Conclusions 


This paper introduced an English learning framework that integrates the learning 
records of multiple applications and reported on Japanese EFL learners’ behaviors 
and evaluations of those systems. The participants in this study used one of the 
mobile applications, Lexinote WR, most commonly to prepare for the vocabulary 
tests. However, their evaluation regarding the usefulness of the systems and 
materials did not vary substantially. We will further investigate and report on 
learners’ behaviors and appraisals of vocabulary learning by analyzing their 
learning logs and the rest of the items in the same questionnaire in the future. 
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Abstract. This paper reports on the evidence learning found from a flipped, blended, 
ubiquitous learning Content and Language Integrated Learning (CLIL) course 
teaching global leadership skills using a Massive Open Online Course (MOOC) to 
Japanese undergraduates through English. The purposes of the current study are to 
see if (1) there was any evidence of learning found in the students’ oral outputs, and 
(2) there were any changes in student perceptions about the course and their Target 
Language (TL) fluency over a 10-week period. The data were collected through 
two interview sessions conducted in Weeks 4 and 14. A similar set of questions 
were asked in both interviews to gauge student understanding of the course content, 
perceptual changes, and oral output skills. Three-semesters worth of interview data 
were transcribed and sorted into four categories; (1) transfer of words, (2) transfer 
of phrases, (3) transfer of concepts, and (4) application of concepts. The results 
indicated that the students’ perceptions of the course shifted from an English as 
a foreign language course to a leadership course, and they produced more course 


relevant answers. 


Keywords: CLIL, leadership education, student perception, MOOC. 
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1. Introduction 


This paper reports on Foreign Language (FL) development in Japanese 
undergraduates enrolled in a global leadership course created to meet the Japanese 
government’s initiatives for cultivating young global leaders. The study was 
conducted at a mid-sized private university near Tokyo, which set up a new course 
to suffice the government’s strategic plan (MEXT, 2012) for the tertiary education 
sector. The curriculum team, however, faced a challenge of needing to improve 
students’ English skills without teaching the language itself. This was because there 
was a discrepancy in the perceived required skill sets for global leaders between 
the government and the university. 


In order to make the TL learning invisible, a CLIL approach was employed as CLIL 
views learning of the TL should occur from using the TL, and unlike the traditional 
language education, fluency in the TL is regarded as more important than accuracy 
(Coyle, Hood, & Marsh, 2010). Also, materials from a MOOC course from 
FutureLearn (https://www.futurelearn.com/courses/cultural-intelligence) were 
used as the course content to provide authenticity and expose students to global- 
standard knowledge. The selected MOOC videos and articles were reorganised by 
using a mobile app, Handbook, to adjust the content level to suit the students’ L2 
levels — mainly Common European Framework of Reference (CEFR) levels B1, 
ranging from A2 to B2. 


Handbook was used as the hub for accessing the course materials for self-study, 
which enabled flipped and ubiquitous learning. In the physical classroom, students 
had discussion and presentation tasks related to the flipped materials, with the 
help of Teaching Assistants (TAs) who were exchange students from the US. 
This complex environment was constructed to support student understanding of 
the materials, create opportunities to produce intelligible output in English, and 
provide a quasi-multicultural environment to exercise leadership skills learned in 
the course (see Tanaka-Ellis & Sekiguchi, 2019 for more details). 


The purpose of this study was twofold: (1) to see if there was any evidence of 
learning in their oral output, and (2) to find out if there were any changes in their 
perceptions towards the course and their fluency in the TL over the course of 
ten weeks. For the first part of the investigation, two interviews, ten weeks apart 
(Weeks 4 and 14), were conducted asking them to describe the key concepts 
from the course. For the second part of the investigation, the first and the second 
interviews were compared to see if their answers regarding student perceptions of 
the course and their oral fluency had changed. 
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2. Method 


In this paper, the audio- and video-recorded interviews of the students enrolled in 
the 2016 (n=29) and 2017 (n=31) courses were used due to the completeness of the 
data set. A total of 114 students participated in the study, however, only the data 
sets with both interviews were used (n=95). 


For the student perception analysis, the 2018 data (n=35) were added because the 
data were available for that part. The interview sessions in Week 4 and 14 were 
conducted as one of the weekly in-class activities. The TAs acted as interviewers 
as the students were used to talking to them in their group discussions?: 


¢ What is your name? 
¢ Tell us why you decided to take this course.* 


e What do you want to learn in this course?* / What did you learn in this 
course?** 


¢ What is your understanding of cultural intelligence? 


¢ What is your understanding of global leadership? Who is a global leader? 
Name one person and give some reasons. 


¢ Previously we discussed what was in our core and flex. Having taken part 
in the past four weeks, is there anything you would add or change to your 
core and flex?** 


Each interview lasted for two minutes and when students could not answer for ten 
seconds, the TAs were instructed to move on to the next question. The data were 
sorted into the following categories of learning evidence; (1) transfer of words, (2) 
transfer of phrases, (3) transfer of concepts, and (4) application of concepts. 


The 2017 data set was used for testing interrater reliability for coding. The results of 
Cohen’s kappa indicate (Transfer:.93; Perception:.85) a strong agreement between 
the two raters. 


3. Questions with * indicates Interview | only, ** indicates Interview 2 only, no asterisk indicates asked in both interviews. 
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3. Results and discussion 


3.1. Evidence of learning as transferred 
linguistic keywords and concepts 


Table | below presents the transfer of words, phrases, concepts, and application of 


concepts found in Interview 2. 


Table 1. Transfer and application of keywords and concepts 


2016 2017 
1) Transfer of words 42 35 
2) Transfer of phrases 3 0 
3) Transfer of concepts 47 39 
4) Application of concepts | 42 46 


As shown in the Table |, the students were able to use the key concepts and applied 
the concepts by giving examples. As in the examples below, the students showed a 
better grasp of the key issues in Interview 2 compared to Interview 1. 

Transfer of words (Q3): (Rumiko*: A2) 


¢ Interview 1: The way to communicate with other people. 


¢ Interview 2: I learned many important things, especially the biggest thing 
is core and flex, yeah. 


Transfer of phrases (Q3): (Ikue: B1) 

¢ Interview 1: I want to learn like things I haven’t learned before. 

¢ Interview 2: First of all, I learned about core to flex and flex to core. 
Transfer of concepts (Q4): (Hotaru: A2) 

¢ Interview 1: Cultural intelligence is to cooperate with ah, other culture’s 


people or other background people, so we should cooperate with, how 
difference ah, from our own culture to other cultural people. 


4. All first names are pseudonyms. 
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¢ Interview 2: I think cultural intelligence is to, it’s the ability to understand 
other cultural or other people. 


Application of concepts (Q5): (Mirai: B1) 


¢ Interview 1: I think global person is maybe he or she has cultural 
intelligence like she can understand people and lead them. 


¢ Interview 2: I think global leader is a person who is required to, required to 
think, think and understand other side of people. Like, for example, Koike 
Yuriko who is a leader of Tokyo. She is the first leader who is woman and 

she has other, she has, ah, different point of view. 
3.2. | Changes in student perceptions 
of the course and the TL fluency 


Table 2 shows the change in perceiving the course after ten weeks. The numbers 
in brackets indicate the number of students who mentioned English related skills 
when they talked about academic skills. 


Table 2. Change in perception of the course 

2016 2017 2018 

Int. 1 Int. 2 Int. 1 Int. 2 Int. 1 Int. 2 
Academic skills 26 3 30 3 27 3 
(English related skills) | (18) (1) (22) (1) (24) (1) 
Course content related | 10 27 24 29 22 32 
Others 9 1 9 1 8 0 


Note: When one student had mixed opinions (e.g. academic skills and content related), one count for each category was added. 


In Week 4, a large number of students viewed the course as an English course, 
however, their perceptions had changed to a leadership course ten weeks later. In 
terms of their English fluency, there was no notable difference between the two 
interviews (Table 3). 


Table 3. Words produced in two minutes 

Interview 1 Interview 2 

Maximum |Minimum | Average Maximum /|Minimum | Average 
2016 |197*(B1) 36 (Bl) 106 189* (B1) | 59 (A2) 107 
2017 ‘| 156 (B1) 40 (B1) 99 198 (Bl) 45 (Bl) 105 


*The same student 
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The language proficiency did not seem to play a part in their performance or 
fluency. Despite the fluency results, other results and speech samples suggest that 
the students produced utterances more relevant to the course in Week 14. 


4. Conclusion 


From the results, the students’ mindset shifted from perceiving the course as an 
English to a global leadership course. Although the fluency did not seem to improve 
between the first and second interviews, their answers to the interview questions 
were more succinct and were more relevant to the course content. The complex 
learning environment with CLIL seemed to be effective in delivering the authentic 
content through a FL and supported their content comprehension and the TL use. 
To examine the full effects of this learning environment and CLIL, complexity, 
fluency, and accuracy may be looked at in the future. 
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SimpleApprenant: a platform to improve French 
L2 learners’ knowledge of multiword expressions 


Amalia Todirascu' and Marion Cargill? 


Abstract. We present SimpleApprenant, a platform aiming to improve French 
L2 learners’ knowledge of Multi Word Expressions (MWEs). SimpleApprenant 
integrates an MWE database annotated with the Common European Framework of 
Reference for languages (CEFR) level and several Natural Language Processing 
(NLP) tools: a spelling checker, a parser, and a set of transformation rules. NLP 
tools and resources are used to build training and writing exercises to improve 
MWE knowledge and writing skills of French L2 learners. We present the user 
scenarios, the platform’s architecture, as well as the preliminary evaluation of its 
NLP tools. 


Keywords: NLP for L2 learners, MWE, interactive Web platform, CEFR. 


1. Introduction 


MWE knowledge improves proficiency in writing (Paquot, 2018). Given that 
language learners have difficulties using MWEs, characterized by strong lexical 
preferences, syntactic constraints and non-compositional sense (Baldwin & 
Kim, 2010), learners should use them in the right context and should apply the 
correct morphosyntactic constraints. For instance, jeter 1’éponge ‘to abandon’, 
is the figurative sense and the determiner is singular, while jeter les éponges 
‘throw the sponges’, is used with the real sense. Collocations have strong lexical 
preferences (poser une question “put a question’, but not *demander une question 
‘ask a question’). Word-for-word MWE translation generally fails (passer l’arme 
a gauche ‘to kick the bucket’). 
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SimpleApprenant: a platform to improve French... 


Existing online platforms for L2 learners (Language Muse, WritingMentor) 
provide few lessons dealing with English MWEs. For French, projects such as 
Base Lexicale du Francais (Verlinde, Binon, & Bertels, 2008) or DIRE Autrement 
(Hamel, 2010) represent MWEs’ morphosyntactic and semantic features or 
collocation usage (Schneider & Graén, 2018). However, these resources do not 
propose graded CEFR exercises, except for a few websites (e.g. Bonjour de France, 
Le Point du FLE). To fill this gap, SimpleApprenant proposes graded exercises, 
annotated with CEFR levels, for MWE learning. The learner’s level helps to select 
adequate content from the SimpleApprenant’s database. Moreover, the platform 
provides immediate feedback by automatic error correction. 


2. The SimpleApprenant platform 
and its scenarios 


SimpleApprenant? is an open-source Web platform, aiming to improve French 
L2 learners’ knowledge of MWEs and writing skills. For this purpose, the 
platform provides CEFR level-graded exercises for learning MWEs’ definitions 
and usage. Additionally, the platform corrects and transforms learners’ 
productions. SimpleApprenant integrates several NLP tools and resources: 
an MWE database, the spelling checker LanguageTool (Naber, 2003), and the 
parser Mind the Gap (Coavoux & Crabbé, 2017). We also developed a set of 
transformation rules, requiring parsed text as input, previously checked by 
LanguageTool. 


SimpleApprenant proposes three scenarios for learners, who freely register on 
the platform by indicating their CEFR level. In the first scenario, the learner 
should match MWEs (compatible with learners’ CEFR level) with the appropriate 
definition or gap-filling phrase. Thus, the learner learns MWEs’ definition and 
usage, by repeating these exercises and with positive and negative feedback 
(Figure | below). 


In the second scenario, the learner writes an essay, using at least one expression 
from a list of MWEs, labeled with the learner’s CEFR level. The teacher evaluates 
the essays and gives a manual feedback about the MWE usage in context. These 
exercises might be repeated by the learner, with new MWEs. 


3. https://simpleapprenant.huma-num. fr/Simplify YourFrench/accueil 
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Figure 1. The learner matches MWEs and their definitions (first scenario). A 
green message is printed if the correct answer is selected, otherwise the 
right answer is printed in red 


Syinn) e)(-yANe) 0) aolarevalt 


Exercices 

Choisissez, parmi la liste proposée, l'expression correspondant a chaque 
Sondages définition. 
Déconnexion Si le contenu de I'exercice ne s'‘affiche pas, cela veut dire que nous ne 


pouvons pour le moment pas vous proposer cet exercice adapté a votre 
niveau. 


i 


. Avoir la liberté du mouvement des bras, des coudes. 
Réponse incorrecte! La bonne faire la claque v 
réponse est : avoir les coudées 
franches 
2. Etre payé pour applaudir en premier et entrainer les autres 
spectateurs. avoir les coudées franches =v 
Réponse incorrecte! La bonne > 
réponse est : faire la claque 


3. Avoir une bonne condition physique et mentale. 

Réponse correcte! avoir la forme v 
4. Donner suite, accepter, agréer, 

considérer avec bienveillance. faire droit v 


Réponse correcte! 
. Etre attentif (A quelque chose), remarquer (quelque chose). 
Réponse correcte! faire attention v 


uw 


The last scenario aims to improve learners’ writing skills. The learner feeds the 
texts to the platform, which are then processed by LanguageTool, the spelling 
checker integrated into SimpleApprenant. If necessary, the learner corrects the 
spelling errors identified by LanguageTool. Then, the corrected texts are parsed 
by Mind the Gap. If required, the learners apply one of the transformation rules on 
their parsed texts and receive the transformed text. This feedback should help the 
learners to avoid some grammar errors. 


SimpleApprenant is currently used by French language learners and their teachers 
from Opole University (Poland) (Al-C1 levels) and the University of Cyprus 
(A1-A2 levels). We have several CEFR levels, comparable target publics (native 
speakers of Polish or of Greek), and the possibility to follow the same students 
for several years. The teachers and students use the platform during classes as an 
additional resource, but also at home, mainly for MWE learning or for collecting 
written essays. The platform is used gradually from the first (A1-A2) to the third 
scenario (B2-C1), according to learners’ CEFR levels. 
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3: SimpleApprenant’s architecture 


For the three scenarios, SimpleApprenant uses a database of MWEs (partially 
annotated with the CEFR level), the spelling checker LanguageTool (Naber, 
2003), Mind the Gap parser (Coavoux & Crabbé, 2017), and 21 manually defined 
transformation rules, requiring parsed texts as input. 


We built the MWE database from Lexique-Grammaire (Gross, 1994) and from 
French vocabularies (Beacco, Bouquet, & Porquier, 2004). An MWE entry contains 
lemma, category (idiom, collocation), definition, gap-filling phrases (extracted 
from French Wiktionnaire), syntactic patterns, and CEFR level (Table 1). The 
CEFR level is automatically identified from a graded textbook corpus (Todirascu, 
Cargill, & Frangois, 2019) or manually assigned from reference textbooks (Beacco 
et al., 2004; Gonzalez Rey, 2007). 


Table 1. MWE examples 


MWEs Category CEFR Level 
Jeter l’éponge ‘abandon’ idiom Bl 
Faire la féte ‘celebrate’ collocation B2 
Faire attention ‘be careful’ collocation A2 


SimpleApprenant uses LanguageTool to detect spelling errors and Mind the 
Gap to create a dependency analysis of the corrected texts. The learner is asked 
to correct the spelling errors detected by LanguageTool. Then, the texts are 
parsed and the learner applies one of the transformation rules implemented in 
SimpleApprenant. Six deletion rules suppress adverbs and relative or participial 
clauses. Thirteen correction rules handle common mistakes such as verb 
agreement, determiner agreement, or negation errors. Complex transformation 
rules include passive to active voice or cleaved sentences transformed into a 
subject verb order structure. After the rule is applied, the learner consults the 
transformed text (Figure 2 below). 


The transformation of learners’ texts is a challenging task, due to erroneous 
input. Mind the Gap is a state-of-art French dependency parser: for unlabeled 
dependencies. For instance, the best Fl (harmonic mean of precision and recall 
measures) is 95.53% for reference data (Coavoux & Crabbé, 2017) but only 
83.12% for learners’ essays (obtained for 100 phrases of our corpus). We evaluated 
the transformation rules on 273 parsed sentences. Fifty-five (20.15%) were either 
not transformed or contained errors in the output. Out of those 55 sentences, 
34 sentences (61.82%) did not show any change and 21 sentences (38.18%) 
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were transformed but contained errors. Deletion (82.71%) and correction rules 
(74.72%) are more effective than transformation rules. The rules failed because 
of parsing errors (due to erroneous learners’ input) or syntactic patterns of the 
rule not matching the sentence. Even if some rules failed, agreement or negation 
errors are handled properly by the deletion and correction rules. As such, 
learners may still have feedback from these rules and see how their own text is 
transformed. 


Figure 2. The learners apply the rule adding a second negation particle pas to the 
original dependency tree for Je n’ ai oublié de le demander ‘I do not 
forget to ask it’, becoming Je n’ ai pas oublié de le mentionner dans 
mes messages 


root root 
oublié (VPP) oublié (VPP) 

suj mod aux.tps obj ponct suj mod aux.tps mod obj ponct 
Je (CLS) n’ (ADV) ai (V) de(P) . (PONCT) Je (CLS) n’ (ADV) ai(V) pas (ADV) de (P) . (PONCT) 

obj.p obj.p 

demander (VINF) demander (VINF) 
obj obj 
le (CLO) le (CLO) 


4. Conclusion and further work 


We present an online platform for French L2 acquisition, SimpleApprenant, 
including NLP tools supporting reformulation strategies. A large MWE database, 
annotated with CEFR level, is used to create exercises focusing on MWEs. The 
exercises are selected according to learners’ CEFR levels, generated with the help 
of preprocessing NLP tools: a spelling checker and a parser. The evaluation of 
transformation rules shows that some of them should be improved before being 
used by teachers and learners. We are currently revising the rules to improve 
the system’s feedback. The evaluation of the platform via Web questionnaires 
started with beginner and intermediate learners (Al-A2) and by teachers. The 
questionnaires ask the learners to classify the exercises by their difficulties and 
usefulness. The evaluation is still in progress and will be extended to higher 
learners’ levels (B2-C1). 
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CALL replication studies: 
getting to grips with complexity 


Cornelia Tschichold! 


Abstract. Calls for replication studies are becoming more frequent, and Computer 
Assisted Language Learning (CALL) has now reached sufficient maturity to offer 
numerous studies that lend themselves to replication. Realistic and successful 
replications rely on transparency in terms of data, results, and methodology. Two 
published studies in the area of vocabulary CALL will be discussed from the 
perspective of their suitability for replication: Franciosi, Yagi, Tomoshige, and Ye 
(2016) and Kim and Kim (2012). Alzahrani (2017) is a replication of Franciosi et 
al. (2016), confirming the findings with a markedly different learner group. The 
replication used the same methodology, a slightly modified list of target words, and 
Saudi participants. Kim and Kim (2012) compared vocabulary learning across three 
different screen sizes. The flashcard software is not specified any further, nor are 
the target words. While such an underspecified methodology is less likely to lead 
to a successful replication that can strengthen the validity and reliability of research 
results in our field, it can still provide a good training opportunity for students to 
learn about methodology in CALL. 


Keywords: replication, vocabulary, teaching CALL. 


1. Introduction 


In Applied Linguistics, calls for replication studies are becoming more frequent 
(Marsden, Morgan-Short, Thompson, & Abugaber, 2018; Plonsky, 2015; Porte 
& McManus, 2018; Smith & Schulze, 2013). In the field of CALL, approximate 
replications crossing the boundary from ‘traditional’ (non-CALL) second language 
acquisition studies into CALL have been criticised as being problematic to some 
extent (Chun, 2012), but the field of CALL has now reached sufficient maturity to 
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offer numerous studies that lend themselves to replication, even if the technology 
used for teaching languages continues to evolve. 


Apart from the benefits to the research field in terms of increased reliability and 
generalizability of findings, replication studies also offer an excellent opportunity 
for students and young researchers to conduct their first independent piece of 
research. At Swansea University, the doctoral programme has included a replication 
study done by the student in their first year for some time now. Using replication 
studies in Master’s and undergraduate programmes is a more recent development. 
For this level, smaller studies that do not require data collections lasting for more 
than a few weeks could be suitable for replication. Replicating such a study gives 
students the opportunity to learn about different research methods, how to critically 
review the literature in the field, what types of methodology and statistical analysis 
is appropriate for their study, and it will also clearly demonstrate the difficulty of 
drawing conclusions from the often limited amount of data. If we expect future 
language teachers to engage with the research findings in their field in order to 
improve their own teaching practice, having had the experience to conduct a small 
study themselves can prove very beneficial for their understanding of published 
research in CALL. Here, I compare two very different replication studies done 
by students as part of their Bachelor of Arts (BA) or Master of Arts (MA) studies. 


2. Two examples of replications 


Realistic and successful replications rely on transparency in terms of data, results, 
and methodology. While a clear description of results is usually assumed to be a 
prerequisite for publication, the methodology, and also the data can be somewhat 
underspecified, a fact that becomes very noticeable when a study is considered 
for replication. Two published studies in the area of vocabulary CALL will be 
discussed in this light: Franciosi et al. (2016) and Kim and Kim (2012). 


2.1. Atransparent study replicated 


Alzahrani (2017) is a replication of Franciosi et al. (2016), confirming the findings 
with a markedly different learner group. Franciosi et al. (2016) compared the 
short- and long-term word gains after a session of playing the simulation game 
Third World Farmer (in addition to practising the 29 target words using Quizlet) 
to the gains after using only Quizlet, where the total time on task remained the 
same for both groups. The learners (n=162) were Japanese university students. The 
replication used the same methodology, a slightly modified list of target words, 
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and younger, female, Saudi participants (n=196). A pre-test of the vocabulary level 
of the learners was added to the methodology. This study found much lower word 
gains than Franciosi et al. (2016), but a similar difference between the experimental 
and the control group. As mentioned in Tschichold and Alzahrani (2018), despite 
the lower “rate of vocabulary retention among the Saudi learners, we can [safely] 
conclude that the results broadly support the findings [of the original study, i.e. 
using games] in [English as a foreign language] classrooms is beneficial for 
vocabulary acquisition” (p. 339). 


This year, two more MA students have replicated this study. In addition to keeping 
the pre-test as introduced by Alzahrani (2017), they have also introduced a third 
group. In addition to the original two groups (one group using Quizlet only, the 
other Quizlet for half the time, and the game Third World Farmer for the other 
half), the third group played the game for the entire time and did not spend any 
time using Quizlet vocabulary flashcards. All three groups thus represent CALL 
conditions, but one moves away from the intentional word learning into purely 
contextual, incidental vocabulary acquisition. Whether the data will still show 
significant levels of difference between the groups remains to be seen, especially 
as the group sizes are smaller than in the original study (results from these two 
studies were not available at the time of writing). 


2.2. | Aless successful replication 


The second study chosen for replication is Kim and Kim (2012). The authors 
compared vocabulary learning across three different screen sizes (1Pod, smartphone, 
and Kindle size), using a sample of 135 Korean English as a second language 
students. The learners’ task was to learn 30 words, with or without pictorial 
annotations. The “web-based self-instruction programme” (Kim & Kim, 2012, 
p. 65) used for this purpose is not specified any further, nor are the target words. 
This provides the opportunity for the students to choose the learning materials 
and the software for a (very approximate) replication. The group of undergraduate 
students tasked with this topic for their final assignment chose and piloted a list 
of academic words in order to be able to test both English native speakers and 
second language students as subjects. As screen sizes have evolved since Kim and 
Kim’s (2012) study, the number of screen sizes to compare was reduced to just 
two, essentially a PC screen and a smartphone screen. In order to further reduce 
the complexity, the pictorial annotations were also dropped, as these would have 
been difficult to find for the relatively abstract words used in the replication. A 
total of 70 participants took part in the experiment, randomly divided between 
the two screen conditions. The trend in the results could be seen to confirm the 
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superiority of the larger screen for vocabulary learning, but the differences did 
not reach significance. Given such an underspecified methodology in the original 
paper, the replication is unlikely to strengthen the validity and reliability of the 
findings. However, what this kind of very approximate replication can provide is a 
good awareness by the student researchers of the issues in the field. 


3. Conclusions 


Given our positive experiences with replications in the Ph.D. programme, we 
were interested in seeing how well replications would work in the MA and BA 
programmes. The aim of these replications by student researchers was not so much 
the strengthening of the validity of earlier findings, but the training in research 
methods this task would provide. With the publication of Porte and McManus 
(2018), this training task has now become more straightforward. A number 
of challenges do remain, not least a certain reluctance among students to do a 
replication for their thesis, as they are concerned about the originality of their 
work. With more replication studies being published, this particular point should 
become easier to address in the future. 
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Complexity and potential of synchronous computer 
mediated corrective feedback: a study from Sri Lanka 


W. A. Piyumi Udeshinee!, Ola Knutsson?, 
and Sirkku Mannikk6-Barbutiu* 


Abstract. This paper discusses a qualitative study which examines the complexity 
and potential of using Synchronous Computer Mediated Corrective Feedback 
(SCMCF) for adult learners in English as a Second Language (ESL) classrooms 
in Sri Lanka. Chat conversation was assumed as the medium through which the 
teacher provides corrective feedback to the students. Five ESL teachers were 
interviewed for the study. The data gathered were analysed qualitatively using an 
affinity diagram which is discussed under an inductive thematic analysis. Findings 
of the study suggest that there is potential for provision of SCMCF through chat 
conversations, for teachers believe that SCMCF will improve language skills of the 
students; moreover, this approach needs only a limited use of technology. However, 
it was revealed that there could be some complexities, mainly due to teachers’ 
existing workloads, some ethical aspects, and the low level of technology that is 


available in certain universities. 


Keywords: SCMCF, ESL, affinity diagram, complexity, potential. 


1. Introduction 


Today, computer mediated communication has become reasonably promising 
because of its interactive, social nature (Leow, 2015; Satar & Ozdener, 2008). 
Further, when establishing the presence of ‘noticing’ in language learning which is 
comprehensively discussed by Schmidt (1990), the most productive platform for 
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language learning is a synchronous process which helps the learner to be exposed 
to and engaged in processing L2 data (e.g. Leow, 2015). In such contexts, SCMCF 
can be “effective in providing a lower anxiety communicative environment for 
students who find oral production in [the] classroom stressful” (Beauvois, 1998, 
p. 213). 


Although SCMCF has become a topic for many scholarly discussions, it is under- 
researched, especially in relation to L2 classroom contexts in developing countries 
where technology mediated classroom activities are hardly used. Besides, in Sri 
Lanka, most of the ESL students find oral production in the classroom stressful 
because they seem to have a ‘love-hate relationship’ with the English language 
(Goonetilleke, 1983). Thus, SCMCF in Sri Lankan L2 context warrants research. 
This study was designed to explore the following research questions. 


(1) What are university teachers’ perceptions on potential for SCMCF, and 
is there potential for SCMCF in terms of teachers’ usage of technology? 


(2) Do universities in Sri Lanka have the required learning conditions to 
provide SCMCF? 


2: Method 


2.1. Participants and data collection 


Five teachers of English were asked about their perceptions on the potential for 
provision of SCMCF to students through chat conversations and on the complexities 
of this process in terms of fulfilling the learning goals. Interviews were semi- 
structured, and the teachers represented both private and state universities in Sri 
Lanka. Their experience in teaching English to undergraduates varied from 1.5 to 
13 years while their age ranges from 27 to 40 years old. 


2.2. Data analysis 


Data collected from interviews was analysed thematically using an affinity diagram 
(Holtzblatt & Beyer, 2017). All transcripts were printed on paper and then cut into 
pieces containing just one point or issue. Then these were randomly selected, pasted 
on the wall, and were put into groups of four or five under several categories. Every 
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category describes only one issue or a point. These categories were not pre-defined 
but emerged from data. Thus, 186 categories emerged (e.g. ‘people have a love- 
hate relationship with English’, ‘students prefer technology-mediated activities’, 
and ‘we don’t have enough facilities to cater to students’). These 186 categories 
were then put into groups which discuss the same point. For instance, all of the 
above categories were put into the following labels respectively: ‘the socio-cultural 
background of the country’, ‘use of technology in the classroom is effective’, and 
‘usage of technology in the classroom is not very effective’. When these groups 
were marshalled considering their relationship with each other, 11 main themes 
of analysis emerged (e.g. causes for students’ negative attitudes towards learning 
English, potential of using technology in the language classroom, and challenges 
of using technology in the classroom). 


3. Results and discussion 


The affinity diagram helped 11 themes to emerge through data; however, this paper 
will present only two themes which are central to answer the research questions of 
the study. 


3.1. Teachers’ perspectives on potential for 
SCMCF in the ESL classroom 


Teachers have positive attitudes towards the use of chat conversations for language 
education for they believe it will improve learners’ language skills due to several 
reasons: (1) students prefer technology mediated activities, (2) though most of the 
students fear the language, they want to learn how to use it, (3) online chatting is 
popular and trendy among youngsters, (4) students like to chat with their teachers 
online, (5) chatting in computer game platforms has improved some students’ 
language skills, (6) chat history could be later referred to for learning purposes, 
(7) the use of technology in language education should have human interaction, 
(8) technology is more attractive than a book, (9) chat conversations do not cause 
learner inhibitions, (10) it establishes learners’ confidence, (11) almost all students 
own a mobile phone, and (12) they can even chat during the night. 


Further, teachers believe that there should be some improvements in the provision 
of corrective feedback because the current generation is different: 


“There has to be some sort of change because... the kids nowadays are 
not really taking in the kind of feedback we give for the way we have 
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given it to them, so we have to find another way to get through to them” 
(Interviewee 2). 


Thus, there is a potential for SCMCF since teachers are seeking new ways of 
providing Corrective Feedback (CF). Although most of the teachers believe 
the provision of CF could improve the language skills of students, they do not 
prefer correcting students’ mistakes in front of the classroom, assuming it would 
cause learner inhibitions. Thus, they claim that the provision of CF through chat 
conversations could be effective and convenient. 


The study also examined whether there is a potential for SCMCF in terms of 
teachers’ use of technology. All teachers employed in the study use some sort of 
means of communicating via technology. Some teachers use social media, especially 
WhatsApp, to communicate with students — “it’s easy for me to get in touch with 
them” (Interviewee 1) — and to share interesting subject related materials with the 
students. Some teachers allow their students to use mobile phones and laptops in 
the classroom. 


“If I need to check something, I look at the phone, why shouldn’t the 
student?” (Interviewee 5). 


“T don’t mind if they once in a while go to social media and relax and come 
back to the lesson” (Interviewee 3). 


Thus, the findings of this study are in line with previous research findings that the 
provision of SCMCF is possible because it is flexible in terms of time and place, 
attracts students (Blake, 2013), and provides a comfort zone for the less vocal 
(Freiermuth, 2002). 


3.2. | Complexity in using SCMCF in the ESL classroom 


The study also revealed several challenges in using SCMCF in the Sri Lankan 
context: (1) some teachers had limited knowledge in technology, (2) there was a 
lack of sufficient technology at some universities (e.g. strong WiFi connection), (3) 
the workload of the teachers, (4) some teachers’ attitudes on ethical concerns: “if we 
are teaching, especially me, I’m 27 years old, I used to teach kids who are 26 years 
old. So when you’re chatting with them, so, there’s a bit of an ethical concern as 
well, I mean if you are a girl and if it’s a boy, so that problem is there” (Interviewee 
3), (5) teachers’ negative attitudes on the efficacy of corrective feedback, and (6) 
teachers’ perspective that student-teacher relationship should be distant. 
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Findings of the study reflect that the ‘digital divide’, i.e. an unequal access to 
digital technology and information (Tate & Warschauer, 2017), is a universal issue 
that can be seen in a computer assisted language learning context. Further, some 
other issues related to teachers’ attitudes appear in the Sri Lankan context. 


4. Conclusion 


University teachers’ perspectives are both positive and negative towards SCMCF. 
They believe SCMCF would be effective and convenient. They are negative about 
it mainly due to the issues related to facilities, workload, and ethics. Universities 
in Sri Lanka are not very sophisticated in terms of the usage of technology, but 
the study reveals that universities are equipped with the simple technology that is 
required for SCMCF: WiFi. The study also suggests that there can still be some 
difficulties because some universities do not have strong WiFi. Thus, it can be 
concluded that there is a potential for SCMCF in the Sri Lankan university context 
amidst its complexities. Further research is needed to examine learners’ views on 
SCMCF. 
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Defining teachers’ readiness for online language 
teaching: toward a unified framework 
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Ahmet Dursun*, and Nicholas Swinehart? 


Abstract. As part of a larger effort to support Less Commonly Taught Languages 
(LCTL) instruction in the United States, the LCTL Partnership at Michigan State 
University (MSU) and the LCTL Collaborative Partners initiative at the University 
of Chicago (UC) are supporting online LCTL courses to be offered to students across 
multiple institutions. As the initiatives were underway, it became clear that LCTL 
teachers’ familiarity with online teaching ranged widely. This is not surprising, 
especially considering that many LCTL teachers have never participated in any kind 
of online learning experience — let alone taught online. This paper reports on the first 
phase of a collaborative project that aims to identify and define key competencies 
for Online Language Teaching (OLT) and conceptualize a set of OLT readiness can- 
do statements. In a next phase, this framework will be used to build an assessment 
that gauges teachers’ readiness to teach language courses online and provide these 
teachers with formative feedback. 


Keywords: online teaching readiness, key competencies, assessment, less commonly 
taught languages. 
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4. Introduction 


Online education continues to become more integral to the mission of post- 
secondary institutions in the United States, as demonstrated by the fact that one in 
three students is enrolled in at least one online course in a given semester (Seaman, 
Allen, & Seaman, 2018). Benefits of online education are numerous, including 
increased access, flexibility, just-in-time access to feedback, and affordability (Li 
& Irby, 2008). 


In recent years, there has been a growing interest in online language education, 
both from a theoretical and practical perspective. Two of the initiatives 
currently underway in this area are the LCTL Partnership at MSU and the LCTL 
Collaborative Partners initiative at UC. While a full description of the projects 
falls outside the scope of this paper, both initiatives (as part of a larger effort to 
support LCTL instruction) are supporting online courses to be offered across 
multiple institutions within the Big Ten Academic Alliance, a consortium of 
universities in the United States. During our work, we discovered that teachers 
involved in the project possessed a wide range of familiarity with online 
pedagogy, probably due to the fact that a number of them did not have much 
experience with the medium. 


2. Toward a useful framework for OLT skills 


Current frameworks for OLT do not successfully address the current landscape 
of online education and there is no mechanism for translating these theoretical 
frameworks into practice. Our framework is based upon that of Compton (2009), 
who performed a review of key publications in computer assisted language learning, 
online (language) education, and teacher education published between 2000 and 
2008. She concluded that there were very limited resources available to prepare 
language teachers for OLT. Furthermore, she provided a critique of existing skills 
frameworks for OLT and proposed her own framework breaking down OLT in 
three major skill domains: 


“The first set, technological skills, relate to knowledge and ability to 
handle hardware and software issues. Next, the pedagogical skills refer 
to knowledge and ability to conduct and facilitate teaching and learning 
activities. Lastly, the evaluative skills refer to the analytical ability to 
assess the tasks and overall course and make necessary modifications to 
ensure language learning objectives are met” (Compton, 2009, p. 81). 
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Each skill domain is further organized into three levels of expertise: novice, 
proficient, and expert. Compton (2009) includes a range of skills that should get 
primary focus in language teacher education programs, and acknowledges that 
other skills can (and, nowadays, should) be added to the framework. 


In an effort to better prepare in-service and pre-service language teachers for OLT, 
the UC Language Center began developing an assessment instrument to evaluate 
their readiness for teaching in diverse online contexts (Dursun & Swinehart, 
2017). The OLT Readiness Assessment is based on Compton’s (2009) framework, 
with the addition of more-recent technological skills. What makes this instrument 
unique is that it not only asks teachers to self-assess their technological, 
pedagogical, and evaluation skills, but also measures their ability to put these 
skills into practice. Following a sequential design, the authors identified the key 
skills in each of Compton’s (2009) skill domains, added relevant skills from 
reviewing recent literature, synthesized these skills into can-do statements, and 
wrote assessment tasks measuring knowledge and ability. 


As the OLT Readiness Assessment was piloted at MSU, it became clear that the 
overall framework needed further definition before it could be operationalized. As 
a result, both partners collaborated to revise and update the framework, integrating 
aspects that have emerged in the practice of OLT since the development of 
Compton’s (2009) framework, such as familiarity with accessibility guidelines, 
Instructional Design strategies, media production, and online presence strategies. 


3: The updated framework 


We kept the structure of Compton’s (2009) framework largely intact. However, 
to account for teachers who may not be at all familiar with the principles and 
dynamics of online instruction, we added a base level that we identified as limited. 
We also redefined the four levels of expertise as follows: 


¢ Limited teachers have rudimentary knowledge or awareness of the basic 
principles and dynamics of online instruction. They have limited to no 
ability and confidence to perform basic OLT tasks. Limited teachers are 
characterized by a tendency to directly transfer face-to-face practices and 
pedagogies to the online environment. 


¢ Novice teachers have basic competence and can demonstrate a (marginally) 
acceptable performance. They are building up experience and confidence 
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in OLT but are best suited at implementing courses designed by more 
experienced teachers and/or with guidance from more experienced 
teachers. 


Proficient teachers have effective and independent facility with all actions 
(competencies) required for successful OLT. They have a clear grasp of 
the affordances and constraints of OLT and can efficiently organize and 
implement OLT pedagogy. 


Expert teachers are highly proficient and have wide and varied experience 
in OLT. They can flexibly adapt OLT to meet new mandates and purposes, 
creatively offer novel solutions, and are capable of training less proficient 
teachers in the effective implementation of OLT. 


Each level encompasses a distinct set of OLT competencies. A competency is more 
than just knowledge and skills; competency “is the ability to successfully meet 
complex demands in varied contexts through the mobilization of psychosocial 
resources, including knowledge and skills, motivation, attitudes, emotions, 
and other social and behavioral components” (Schleicher, 2007, p. 351). In the 
framework, we identified 11 OLT competency areas to be divided among three 
domains: 


Technology: (1) learning management system and educational applications, 
(2) course design, (3) accessibility, (4) learner support, and (5) educational 
media. 


Pedagogy: (6) presence strategies, (7) online language task design, (8) 
online assessment strategies, (9) dynamics of online instruction, and (10) 


online curriculum design principles. 


Evaluation: (11) conducting online task and course evaluations. 


Next, the competencies needed to perform in each domain are operationalized in 
terms of can-do statements, as below: 


Novice, Technology, Accessibility: can identify and address ‘low-hanging 
fruit’ accessibility issues (e.g. text colors, HTML formatting, etc.). 


Proficient, Pedagogy, Presence Strategies: can utilize a variety of effective 
teaching, social, and cognitive presence strategies in an online course. 
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The competencies within each level can be developed individually or 
simultaneously, but they are necessary in order to proceed to the next level of 
readiness. 


4. Conclusion 


By conceptualizing an OLT readiness framework, we hope to stimulate discussion 
about what technological, pedagogical, and evaluation competencies present 
and future teachers need in order to be successful and effective online language 
teachers. By linking these competencies to four levels of expertise (limited, 
novice, proficient, and expert), we cater to the needs of both the teacher who 
has no real online teaching experiences but who transitions from a face-to-face 
classroom to a blended or fully online environment, and a more experienced 
teacher who is already teaching online but wants to improve their OLT skills. 
By identifying three different domains (technology, pedagogy, and evaluation), 
clusters of competencies (areas), and specific can-do statements, we hope to have 
designed a very practical framework that can serve as the basis of an assessment 
tool providing valid interpretation of teachers’ readiness to teach online. In a next 
step, we will design and provide validation evidence for a performance assessment 
instrument based on the identified levels and competencies. Ultimately, we hope 
our framework will inform professional development initiatives and curricula of 
teacher education programs. 
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a telecollaboration partnership 
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Abstract. This study measured changes in cultural awareness levels between 
two groups of US students in their third semester of a Spanish class. One group 
(experimental group) collaborated via Skype with a group of English language 
learners from a Colombian university and the other group (control group) did not. 
The experimental group met seven times during the semester to discuss a variety 
of cultural topics such as health care and gastronomy. The control group addressed 
the same topics by examining them among members of the same class. Both groups 
answered a pre and post self-awareness questionnaire. Mixed factorial analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) results showed significant differences between the two groups. 
There was no change in scores from pretest to posttest for the control group, but 
scores in the trained group increased significantly. Students from the treatment 
group show substantial gains in skills, knowledge, and awareness of themselves in 


their interactions with others in one semester. 


Keywords: telecollaboration, intercultural dialogue, cultural competence, cultural 


awareness. 


1. Introduction 


Cultural competence awareness is the process of being cognizant of different 
perspectives, value systems, and internal biases while being open and accepting 
of those differences (Western Center, 2017). One way to support the development 
of cultural competence awareness is by promoting cultural exchanges since 
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they provide opportunities to develop the skills necessary to negotiate cultural 
differences (O’ Rourke, 2007). 


Thanks to the development of telecommunication platforms, telecollaboration 
partnerships have become widespread in language classrooms. Telecollaboration 
partnerships are “collaborative approaches to learning where knowledge and 
understanding are constructed through interaction and negotiation” (O’Dowd, 
2016, p. 292). During the last two decades, through these partnerships, teachers 
have created a diverse portfolio of these experiences. These include practices from 
well-known e-pal programs established around 1996 to simpler forms of inviting 
a guest-speaker to connect with a group of language learners to explore societal 
aspects of a culture. In the last ten years, the field has also experienced growth 
in the amount of research in the effectiveness of these collaboration partnerships 
mainly in the area of language learning (Dugartsyrenova & Sardegna, 2018). 
O’ Rourke (2007) divides telecollaboration partnerships into two models, e-tandem 
and intercultural collaboration. 


This study used the intercultural collaboration model. This model emphasizes 
the integration of cultural and linguistic exchanges as part of the curriculum. The 
teachers are fully involved in the design of these experiences and create tasks 
that require their students to interact with their international partners to complete 
them. For instance, the e-pal partner became their first source of information 
when researching trends such as the use of social media. O’ Dowd (2003) defines 
intercultural dialogue as “a process that comprises an open and respectful exchange 
of views between individuals and groups with different ethnic, cultural, religious 
and linguistic backgrounds and heritage” (p. 363). 


Most of the studies in the area of intercultural awareness growth in classrooms 
are qualitative or are the result from other areas of focus such as students’ L2 
grammar development (Dugartsyrenova & Sardegna, 2018). This study offers a 
mixed method analysis to the growth of intercultural awareness through the use 
of intercultural dialogues with the use of a telecollaboration initiative. The main 
questions of this study are as below. 


* Does the integration of an intercultural model of telecollaboration promote 
intercultural awareness? 


¢ To what extent do students exhibit intercultural self-awareness during the 
telecollaboration and in their answers to the different tasks? 
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2. Method 


2.1. Participants and context 


The participants were 31 American college students in their third semester of a 
Spanish course. These students were mostly first and second year students. The 
control group had 15 participants and the experimental group had 16 participants. 
Their Spanish class met three times for 60 minutes each week. Both classes had 
the same textbook and covered the same number of units and topics. Both teachers 
embraced communicative approaches to language teaching and believe that 
language learning and cultural understanding go hand in hand. 


The 16 participants from the experimental group met with another 18 college 
students from Colombia who were learning English. Both groups were at the B1 
proficiency level of English and Spanish according to the Common European 
Framework of References for languages (CEFR). These groups met six times 
during class time for 30 minutes in English and 30 minutes in Spanish. After 
each meeting, the American students had to complete a task in Spanish with the 
information they gathered during each session. The main discussion topics were 
these: Personal relationships, Halloween celebration, college students’ daily 
routine, digital stress, and tourism. Before each encounter, students had to prepare 
a series of five questions about the main themes. The researcher provided a start- 
up question for each topic. For instance, the start-up question for the topic about 
relationships was How would you want to spend a day with friends? After the 
encounter, each student had to submit a written report about what they found out, 
make a comparison, share it with the group using digital discussion boards, and 
react to three other member’s reports by drawing a conclusion on what they all 
discovered. 


2.2. | Data collection and data analysis 


The researcher collected data at different points in the semester. The 
31 participants answered a demographic data gathering survey and a brief version 
of the cultural competence self-assessment checklist developed by the Greater 
Vancouver Island Multicultural Society (Western Center, 2017) at the beginning 
of the semester. The same students answered the cultural competence self- 
assessment at the end of the semester to measure cultural competence awareness 
growth. The researcher did a qualitative analysis of both the post-meeting reports 
the students had to submit and the notes taken from the videotaping of the six 
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encounters. This study used inductive and deductive approaches to data analysis 
and used Byram’s (1997) model as the framework to analyze their answers and 
interpret their interactions. 


3. Results and discussion 


The first question asked was whether the integration of an intercultural model of 
telecollaboration promoted intercultural awareness. According to the analyses 
performed using SPSS 26, the results show that the experimental group became 
more interculturally aware. For each question, a two (control group and experimental 
group) by two (pretest and posttest) mixed factorial ANOVA was performed with 
the use of the survey as a repeated-measure. Both the main effect of the test, 
F(1,28)=10.74, p=.003, n=.53, and the interaction were significant, F(1,28)=6.66, 
p=.015, n=.44. There was no change in scores from pretest to posttest for the control 
group, but scores in the experimental group increased significantly (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Pretest and posttest: survey results — 1=Never, 2=Sometimes, 3=Fairly 
Often, and 4=Always 
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The statistical and practical scores of the experimental group in the areas of valuing 
diversity, how culture informs their judgment, willingness to share their culture, 
and openness significantly increased in the posttest in comparison with the control 
group. These are areas that demonstrate growth in cultural competence awareness. 
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The second question asked was to determine the extent to which students exhibited 
intercultural self-awareness during the telecollaboration and in their answers to 
the different tasks. After an inductive analysis of the qualitative data from the 
video observations and written reports, the researcher concluded that the emergent 
categories could be described using Byram’s (1997) model of intercultural 
communicative competence. Some of the most common students’ behaviors 
during the telecollaboration sessions were those of curiosity, openness, and a 
disposition to engage in the various conversations as equals. The experimental 
group largely remained conversing in Spanish during the time allocated for 
this task during the class. They demonstrated high interactivity and student 
engagement. These students demonstrated the ability to acquire new knowledge 
of Colombian culture and cultural practices in real-time communication and 
interaction by asking further questions beyond the ones they prepared in advance, 
and by smiling and maintaining eye contact. Alternatively, students were able to 
explain a significant amount of the social processes knowledge acquired during 
the interactions in the post meeting reports. One of the students’ reactions to 
one of his peer’s videos demonstrates this type of knowledge: “Great video! My 
partner, Santiago, also wakes up very early to attend classes at his college. It was 
surprising how early he woke up!” (Bob). 


4. Conclusion 


This study supports the impact of telecollaboration initiatives in the development 
of cultural competence awareness. The results of the study show an increase 
in cultural competence awareness in the group that participated in the 
telecollaboration sessions. They also demonstrated intercultural communicative 
behaviors such as those of curiosity, openness, and a disposition to engage in the 
various conversations as equals. These exchanges also invite students to become 
responsible participants of a pluralistic society. 
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Abstract. The teaching of spoken Chinese in the context of post-primary education 
in Ireland faces several complexities. Learners of Mandarin Chinese as a Foreign 
Language (CFL), including both Irish and heritage learners, have demonstrated 
difficulty in learning spoken Chinese. This exploratory research is part of a larger 
project which aims to develop appropriate ad hoc intelligent Computer-Assisted 
Language Learning (iCALL) solutions by providing visualised instruction and 
a gamified feedback system for Mandarin tone acquisition, and using a spoken 
dialogue system to create a simulated virtual environment for practising spoken 
Chinese. This paper presents a qualitative needs analysis, in the form of semi- 
structured interviews, which has been conducted with 12 CFL teachers with various 
linguistic and sociocultural backgrounds. It aims to investigate learners’ difficulty 
in learning spoken Chinese and teachers’ willingness to implement technology in 
CFL curricula. 


Keywords: iCALL, needs analysis, Chinese as a foreign language, spoken language 


acquisition. 


1. Introduction 


Chinese language education has been officially introduced to Irish post-primary 
education for seven years. The teaching of CFL faced several complexities, 
and the uptake of the subject has been relatively low (Zhang & Wang, 2018, 
p. 36). The first major obstacle is the shortage of suitably qualified teachers, as 
required by the Irish educational policy (Zhang & Wang, 2018, p. 41). A second 
major obstacle is that the majority of CFL learners have little or no exposure 
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to a Chinese language environment and therefore lack any opportunity to 
communicate in Chinese outside designated class hours. It is within this context 
that we present exploratory research towards developing appropriate ad hoc 
iCALL solutions to address the issues regarding the teaching and learning of 
spoken Chinese at beginner level in Irish post-primary schools. This paper is the 
first step in ascertaining teachers’ difficulties in teaching spoken Chinese as well 
as their opinions on the proposed iCALL tools and their willingness to use such 
technology. 


2. Method 


2.1. Instrument and data analysis 


A semi-structured qualitative interview was adopted as the research instrument 
for needs analysis. Nine interview questions were prepared, three of which are 
presented here. The questions relate to the following issues: 


e What are the main challenges in teaching spoken Chinese in an Irish 
context? 


¢ To what extent is the technology currently incorporated into CFL teaching 
in Irish post-primary schools? 


¢ Would CFL teachers be willing to use digital and iCALL tools in their 
classrooms? 


The data from the question items was coded by the researchers (e.g. lack of 
language exposure, unfamiliar with Chinese phonology) and then content analysed 
for patterns. 


2.2. Participants 


A total of 12 individual interviews were conducted (see Table | below). Each 
interview lasted about 20 minutes. 


Five interviews were conducted face-to-face in a place of the interviewees’ 
choosing, while another seven interviews were conducted online. All interviews 
were audio recorded for later transcription. 
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Table 1. Demographic information of the teachers 
Number |Number of | Teacher Learner Learner 
of teachers with | background background level/goal 
teachers |>3 years’ 
experience 
4 2 Irish, teaching Irish second Very basic, 
Irish students in level transition taster course 
secondary schools | year (NCCA, 
2012) students 
4 3 Chinese, teaching _| Irish second CEFR A2 in both 
Irish students in level students in spoken and written 
secondary schools | a school that has proficiency 
introduced Chinese 
— including both 
transition year 
and junior cycle 
Chinese courses 
(DES, 2017, p. 16) 
4 1 Chinese, teaching _ Irish students of Fluent in dialect 
Chinese students Chinese parents but wish to 
in Chinese who speak in acquire Mandarin 
community schools | various Chinese pronunciation 
dialects but not 
Mandarin 
Total: 12 | Total: 6 Total: 4 Irish, All second level Varying from 
8 Chinese students very basic to 
native speakers 
3. Results 
3.1. The main challenges currently faced by teachers 


in teaching spoken Chinese 


The acquisition of Mandarin Chinese pronunciation. All three groups of 
interviewees cited learners’ difficulty in perceiving and producing Mandarin 
Chinese tones as a significant challenge. For Irish CFL learners, the Chinese 
prosodic system is an entirely different system to be acquired. While for the 
Chinese heritage learners, they have already acquired models that are in many 
instances close to Mandarin, but due to language transfer, they had difficulty in 
incorporating these models in learning and using Mandarin Chinese. 


Insufficient opportunity to practise spoken Chinese outside of designated 
class hours. Irish CFL learners generally do not have access to Chinese speakers. 
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Chinese speakers in Ireland typically have a high proficiency in English. Therefore, 
it was perceived that there was no ‘need’ for the Chinese to speak Mandarin to the 
Irish. For the Chinese heritage learners, they are immersed in a dialect environment 
at home while in public they are exposed to an English-speaking environment. 
Their other Chinese friends would speak either the same or a different dialect 
to themselves, and they tend to communicate either through dialect or through 
English, but not through Mandarin Chinese. Since they do not have exposure to 
the Chinese culture outside the home, culture embedded common expressions are 
often poorly grasped and as a consequence are used less and less. 


3.2. | The currently incorporated technologies 
in CFL teaching in Irish post-primary schools 


Results show that some technology was adopted for language teaching and learning, 
but not much in the context of CFL classrooms. Eight of 12 interviewed teachers 
reported using online videos to demonstrate Chinese pronunciation. Irish CFL 
teachers often used these video demos as a model for their students as they were 
not confident in their ability to produce the correct pronunciation. Native Chinese 
teachers recommend their students use these videos as extra practice material. 
Duolingo, Pleco, and Memrise were also mentioned by three of the teachers. Three 
teachers reported never using technology, but this is due to practical reasons. Two 
native Chinese teachers reported that they never use technology in their CFL 
classroom because the necessary facilities are not available to them, while one 
Irish teacher commented that school policy on technology use was her reason for 
not pursuing technology use. 


3.3. The willingness to use digital 
and iCALL tools in CFL classrooms 


During the interviews, the interviewer briefly introduced the proposed iCALL tools 
to the teachers. Teachers demonstrated a very positive attitude towards the potential 
of using iCALL tools in the classroom. One of the Irish teachers bemoaned the lack 
of opportunity to practise and mentioned how she would find even a virtual Chinese 
interlocutor incredibly useful. Interaction is essential in language learning, and this 
was reflected in the results of the interviews; six of the 12 teachers emphasised the 
lack of interaction their learners had with Chinese speakers and commented on 
the need for tools to help with this. Optimising the language learning environment 
is crucial to enhance language learning (Young, 1991, p. 426). Three of the eight 
native Chinese teachers made this point strongly. They agreed that even a virtual 
world context could provide the necessary structures for their beginner learners. 
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All the teachers expressed a willingness to try new technology as it would come 
onstream and were very keen to be kept informed of any new developments in the 
field. 


4. Discussion and future work 


The results of the interviews indicated two distinct but interrelated issues in young 
learners’ study of spoken Chinese in an Irish context. Based on these results, we 
propose a potential iCALL tool that could support the CFL learners. The first 
element of the iCALL tool would be a tone visualisation game, designed to address 
the issues in Mandarin tone acquisition. Learners would produce tones themselves 
in a game environment and see visualisations of their productions. Instant visual 
feedback would be incorporated insofar as the productions would be compared with 
the standard pronunciations. The gamification is proposed to increase enjoyment as 
well as to provide an immersive experience, which helps learners better perceive 
and more willingly produce Mandarin tones. The second part of the iCALL tool 
would be a spoken dialogue system as a virtual language partner (see Ni Chiarain & 
Ni Chasaide, 2016). It would allow learners to practise communicating in Mandarin 
Chinese in a simulated, authentic Chinese environment in a virtual world. 


5. Conclusions 


The interviews provided insight into the main issues facing teachers, which 
formed the basis of the iCALL tool proposed and its evaluation in the future. 
More specific issues that emerged as part of the interview, such as the differences 
in Chinese and English phonological systems and the negative transfer of dialects 
in Mandarin tone acquisition, have further informed the content and the design of 
the tool. As teachers and learners indicated a willingness to use such a tool in the 
classroom, the next step of the research will be the design of this conceptualised 
iCALL tool. 
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learners of Chinese at beginner level in Ireland 
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Abstract. Ireland’s new strategy for foreign language education, Languages 
Connect, identifies the establishment of Mandarin Chinese as a curricular language 
as a key goal for the coming years. Within the curriculum specification for Mandarin 
at Junior Cycle (ages 12-15), “using digital technology is identified as a core 
component: the student uses technology and digital media to learn, communicate, 
work and think collaboratively and creatively” (NCCA, 2016, p. 6). While the 
introduction of Chinese courses in Ireland faces a number of challenges (e.g. a 
shortage of communication opportunities and appropriate learning resources), it also 
provides a unique opportunity to generate innovative solutions to these challenges 
through technology, specifically Computer-Mediated Communication (CMC). This 
paper outlines the overarching goal and Design-Based Research (DBR) methodology 
for this research project as well as the results of the initial learner needs analysis 
conducted at a post-primary school in Ireland. Participants in the needs analysis 
workshop consisted of 19 students aged 12-15 who are learning Chinese, and their 
teacher. The results of the needs analysis with students and their Chinese language 
teacher identified opportunities for meaningful communication, particularly with 
Chinese native speakers, and more learning about Chinese culture as the key needs 
to address within the broader research project, needs that could be addressed using 
CMC tools. 


Keywords: CMC, DBR, needs analysis, Chinese as L2 learning/teaching. 
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1 Introduction 


CMC is widely promoted in practice and has become one of the most important 
research subfields in computer assisted language learning since the 1990’s. Herring 
(1996) defined CMC as “communication that take[s] place between human beings 
via the instrumentality of computers” (p. 1). There is a large body of research 
examining synchronous and asynchronous CMC in a range of language learning 
contexts (Blake, 2017; Goertler, 2009; Luo & Yang, 2018). 


Through reviewing the current state of the art in CMC for Chinese as L2 language 
learning, the authors found that the number of previous research focused on post- 
primary contexts was limited compared with university level or primary level. 


The launch of Languages Connect stresses that Chinese language learning has an 
important place at the national education level in Ireland. This project is the first 
of its kind in the Irish post-primary context for developing Chinese as a curricular 
language in Ireland today. 


The overall objective of the broader research project is to draw on the most recent 
advances in CMC and task-based language teaching to design a collaborative task- 
based environment that optimises opportunities for adolescent learners of Chinese 
in Ireland to use their developing language resources meaningfully and to develop 
their intercultural awareness. To address this goal, the learning environment will 
be structured around communicative collaborative tasks that require Irish young 
learners at Chinese beginner level (12-15 years old) and Chinese native adolescents 
with the same age range to create Chinese language resources, such as videos, 
about a culturally relevant topic. 


As a part of the first author’s doctoral research, this short paper presents the 


methodology applied and the findings from adolescent learner needs analysis 
through focus group workshops. 


2. Method 


2.1. DBR approach 


The project takes a DBR approach, an iterative, contextually grounded approach 
which emphasises collaboration between researchers and stakeholders in the 
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educational context to solve real-classroom issues (Wang & Hannafin, 2005). DBR 
progresses in cycles of problem identification, solution design, implementation, 
and reflection to determine for re-design requirements, as in Figure |. The overall 
project will include two DBR cycles with an initial Cycle 1 and a larger scale 
Cycle 2 where the implementation phase is designed as a quasi-experimental study. 
This paper presents the initial needs analysis phase of Cycle 1. 


Figure 1. DBR cycle structure 


ao — aes 
ee 


2.2. | DBR Cycle 1 Phase 1 student needs analysis workshop 


The first phase of DBR research involves clearly identifying the problem space 
for the study in collaboration with stakeholders. In this study, Cycle 1 Phase | is 
composed of a systematic literature review of the literature on CMC for Chinese 
L2 learning and a needs analysis with adolescent learners and their teacher. The 
needs analysis was conducted in a post-primary school in Dublin where Mandarin 
Chinese is currently taught at Junior Cycle. The participants were an opportunistic 
sample of 19 students (Male 12, Female 7, age 12-15) and one Chinese teacher. 
The study was granted ethical approval and informed consent was obtained from 
all participants and the parents of the under 18 student participants prior to data 
collection. 


The teacher needs analysis comprised a written teacher reflection and a semi- 
structured interview with open-ended questions which were structured around 
expectations for students, meaningful communication task design, and technology 
applied in the Chinese language class. 


The student needs analysis was conducted in a workshop format to maximise 
discussion with three sections (see Figure 2): a think pair share activity on the most 
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important and interesting aspects of learning Chinese, a three step interview on 
their experiences to date of learning Chinese and a focus group interview. 


Figure 2. Needs analysis workshop procedures 


Through this focus group workshop, students shared their Chinese learning 
experience including their expectations and interests for Chinese language and 
culture learning as well as technologies which they currently use in their Chinese 
learning. The workshops were recorded and transcribed and artefacts such as think 
pair share sheets were gathered. A thematic analysis was conducted of the teacher 
and student data to identify shared needs and interests for further DBR Cycle 1 
solution design phase. 


3. Preliminary results and discussion 


The needs analysis with the students and their teacher identified opportunities for 
meaningful communication as the stakeholders’ key need. In this Irish post-primary 
context, the learners start as pure beginner learners and for almost all of them the 
only opportunity to use Chinese is in the class with their classmates/teacher. There 
are limited authentic Chinese language contexts and communication opportunities. 
Students indicated they were highly motivated to learn Chinese and they wanted 
to ‘use’ this new language for communicative purposes. In particular, they noted 
that they would like to have more opportunities to communicate with Chinese 
native speakers, perhaps with the support of technology. Their interest in engaging 
with China, through native speaker contact, was also reflected in their interest in 
Chinese culture. All students wrote in group notes that the Chinese culture was the 
part they wanted to explore most, with cultural topics of interest shown in Figure 3. 


As regards technology, the school regularly uses a range of technology and all 
students have a tablet as the main pedagogical resource. The students and teacher 
note they use MS Teams for school and class communication and _ sharing/ 
submission of files. In addition to this, the teacher uses a range of technologies in 
the classroom including MS OneNote, MS Sway, Whiteboard, Youtube videos, and 
Audacity for recordings and gamified learning websites such as Quizlet, Gimkit, 
and Kahoot. 
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Figure 3. Culture topics 


Culture Topics 


Dae 


calligraphy numbers mhistory sfood ms mythology mgeography mreligion 


In the teacher interview, the teacher indicated that as regards language learning, 
technology is primarily used for developing student vocabulary and to model 
and showcase accurate and authentic oral language. However, the school context 
— where much of the school and classroom communication is mediated through 
technology with the use of MS Teams and OneNote — offers great potential to 
leverage this technology and offer opportunities for meaningful language use. As 
noted by Levy and Stockwell (2006), “any discussion of CMC needs to take into 
consideration the effects of the computer on the communication that occurs through 
it, as well as on the communication partners” (p. 84). In a context where CMC is 
the norm for school communication, CMC for language learning can build on the 
existing cross-linguistic digital communicative competence to support developing 
language competence. 


4. Conclusions 


CMC tools provide learners with an authentic communicative environment. 
Currently, there is a research gap as to how CMC tools facilitate post-primary 
learners to learn Chinese as an L2. In order to bridge this gap, it is proposed that 
researchers and Chinese language instructors should start from understanding 
young learners’ needs. Moreover, the findings from the needs analysis indicate 
that: (1) meaningful communication with native speakers is the key need; and (2) 
exploring culture is a key interest. The upcoming phase of the study will involve 
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the researchers and teacher co-designing a CMC implementation to address these 
needs within the post-primary school context. 
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Joining the blocks together — an NLP 
pipeline for CALL development 


Monica Ward! 


Abstract. Intelligent Computer-Assisted Language Learning (ICALL) involves 
using tools and techniques from computational linguistics and Natural Language 
Processing (NLP) in the language learning process. It is an inherently complex 
endeavour and is multi-, inter-, and trans-disciplinary in nature. Often these tools 
and techniques are designed for tasks and purposes other than language learning, 
and this makes their adaptation and use in the CALL domain difficult. It can be even 
more challenging for Less-Resourced Languages (LRLs) for CALL researchers 
to adapt or incorporate NLP into CALL artefacts. This paper reports on how two 
existing NLP resources for Irish, a morphological analyser and a parser, were used 
to develop an app for Irish. The app, Irish Word Bricks (IWB), was adapted from 
an existing CALL app — Word Bricks (Mozgovoy & Efimov, 2013). Without this 
‘joining the blocks together’ approach, the development of the IWB app would 
certainly have taken longer, may not have been as efficient or effective, and may not 
even have been accomplished at all. 


Keywords: NLP, Irish, ICALL, Word Bricks, young learners. 


1. Introduction 


The development of CALL resources is challenging (Godwin-Jones, 2015) and 
it can be difficult to incorporate NLP technologies in CALL resources (Heift & 
Schulze, 2007). Technical challenges arise from the fact that the NLP tools may 
focus on language from a specified domain or linguistic standard. Cross-domain 
challenges relate to different foci and research aims between NLP and CALL 
researchers. Research that is focussed on building a robust NLP tool might be 
different to one that is suitable for foreign language learners. Another problem 
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that can arise is that researchers from both domains may not really understand one 
another. NLP researchers may shy away from working with language learning and 
language teachers may be afraid of the complexities of NLP. 


Natural languages are also complex, nuanced, and ambiguous, and this makes NLP 
challenging. NLP is a broad field and includes text to speech technology, grammar 
checkers, machine translation, and artificial intelligence chatbots, to name but a 
few. Some NLP tools are CALL ready. Text to speech technology is ready for use in 
L2 classrooms (Cardoso, Smith, & Garcia Fuentes, 2015), and automatic corrective 
feedback from grammar checkers have been shown to be beneficial (Ferris, Liu, 
Sinha, & Senna, 2013). 


Often, ICALL artefacts will be built using already existing NLP tools. However, 
not all languages have the same level of resources. This makes developing new 
NLP tools for LRLs more challenging, and researchers have to be creative in how 
they work. This paper reports on how two NLP tools (a morphological analyser and 
a parser) were joined together to produce an NLP pipeline for an app designed for 
Irish, a LRL and a Less Commonly Taught Language (LCTL). 


2. Context 


2.1. Irish 


Irish is a compulsory subject in schools in the Republic of Ireland. There are very 
few CALL resources for Irish and most of these are research-based and not widely 
used or are rather rudimentary in nature. It is not a major language, there is no 
commercial incentive to develop NLP resources for the language, and the pool 
of experts and researchers in the field is limited. These factors make it difficult to 
develop NLP resources for Irish. 


2.2. Word Bricks 


Word Bricks was originally developed for Japanese university students learning 
English (Mozgovoy & Efimoy, 2013). It is based on a visual learning paradigm, 
facilitates an active learning (Prince, 2004), ‘hands on’ approach (Dewey, 1997), 
and channels the idea that perception precedes production (Flege, 1995). With 
Word Bricks, learners can experiment with the sentence structure of English. They 
can combine bricks (parts of speech) of different colours and shapes together to 
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construct sentences and only grammatically correct sentences are possible. One 
of the motivations behind Word Bricks is to overcome the problem of students 
being limited to generic homework activities (Howard & Major, 2004) by enabling 
learners to play around with parts of speech. Word Bricks taps into the mobile 
learning ‘game’ idea which can increase learner motivation (Ducate & Lomicka, 
2009). 


2.3. IWB 


The IWB app was derived from the original Word Bricks. The target learner group 
was primary school children in a classroom context. The initial phase (Phase 0) 
was an exploratory phase in which the feasibility of developing the [WB app was 
investigated. This phase was quite manual but demonstrated that the approach was 
feasible. 


In Phase 1, the initial version of the [WB app was designed and developed with a 
team that included teachers, Irish CALL researchers and the original IWB team. 
A user-centred approach was used whereby the teachers were consulted before 
the development of content and throughout the process. Two existing Irish NLP 
resources — a morphological analyser (Ui Dhonnchadha, 2002) and a treebank and 
parser (Lynn, 2016) — were used manually as stand-alone resources to confirm 
the correctness of the information sent to the Word Bricks team. By adapting the 
existing Word Bricks app (with the original Word Bricks team) that had proved 
to be successful (Park, Purgina, & Mozgovoy, 2016), the authors were able to 
develop an interactive app for Irish that would otherwise have taken much longer 
to develop (if at all). 


One limitation of the first version of the app was that learners could only use words 
from a pre-defined vocabulary list. In Phase 2 of the IWB app, the process was 
automated. The IWB team were able to integrate the NLP tools into the [WB app 
engine. This meant that the app can now process sentences with user-inputted 
words and gives the learners much more freedom and an improved platform for 
experimentation. Future research will focus on evaluating the new version of the 
IWB app. 


3. Discussion 


The [WB app has been used successfully by learners in two Irish primary schools 
(Ward, Mozgovoy, & Purgina, 2019). Students from the ages of seven to 12 have 
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successfully used the app to revise five different sentence structures (possession, 
feelings, actions, locations, and questions). Students and teachers were surveyed 
after using the [WB app and the feedback was positive (Purgina, Mozgovoy, & Ward, 
2017). A similar continuum to the mobile assisted language learning continuum 
(Barcomb, Grimshaw, & Cardoso, 2018) could be used in the ICALL context, with 
the observation that it is probably more challenging for teachers to move from 
adaptation through to creation in the ICALL domain. Without the collaboration 
between researchers with NLP expertise, CALL expertise, and teaching expertise 
combination, the non-NLP researcher would not have been able to develop the 
app alone, while the NLP experts would not have been able to envision how their 
NLP tools could be adapted for the primary school context. The development of 
the enhanced IWB app (Phase 2) indicates the success of the pipeline approach. 
The original NLP technologies were developed with machine translation in mind. 
However, with creative re-imaging of their purpose, they were able to be joined 
together to provide an NLP pipeline for the [WB app. 


4. Conclusion 


Just as technology should not be used for technology’s sake, NLP should not be 
used ‘just because it exists’. Pedagogical issues are primordial and this is why 
the user-centred approach was a key feature of the app development. The CALL 
community should learn from others and not reinvent the wheel (Gimeno-Sanz, 
Sevilla-Pavon, & Martinez-Saez, 2018). This is especially important in the LCTL 
community where lessons can be learnt from ‘bigger’ languages. The IWB team 
learnt from the original Word Bricks team and were able to leverage their experience 
and expertise to develop the IWB app. 
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Digital stories: improving the process 
using smartphone technology 


Jeremy White! 


Abstract. With smartphone saturation at 100% among Japanese university students, 
educators are developing new and innovative ways to bring them to the forefront 
of learning, ensuring students are as engaged with their technology in their formal 
learning as they are with their informal learning. Smartphones of today are small, 
portable, have high spec cameras, microphones, and a large storage capacity. These 
devices also allow for videos to be edited within applications on the smartphone 
itself, without the need for a separate and expensive computer and editing software. 
Aspects such as these make using smartphones to make Digital Stories (DS) one 
possible way to effectively use this technology for formal learning purposes. 
This paper shows the results of a paper-based survey and discusses preliminary 
observations conducted with 38 Japanese university students undertaking a short- 
term study abroad experience in Australia and New Zealand. 


Keywords: DS, smartphones, study abroad, Japanese university students. 


ae Introduction 


Educators are now implementing innovative ways to use smartphone technology, 
such as DS. DS help students present on a variety of topics in an innovative and 
engaging way. Reinders (2011) states that 


“[mlJost societies have culturally unique stories that have been passed 
down through the generations, in some cases going back thousands of 
years [and that] the power of stories is such that many anthropologists, 
psychologists, and other scientists see it as being at the core of what makes 
us human” (p. 1). 
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This statement demonstrates the power of DS and the importance they can have 
on our lives. DS have been successfully used in elective classes in the Japanese 
university context “to conduct and video record interviews with non-Japanese 
speakers in preparation for the conversational demands of study abroad” (Brine 
et al., 2015, p. 92). In Japan, short-term study abroad programs are the most 
common means of studying in foreign countries (MEXT, 2015), and DS have 
gained a foothold as an important means for students studying abroad, specifically 
to prepare and overcome the cultural shock of daily life in their country of choice 
(White, 2018). Yet the finished products can sometimes be less than ideal due to (1) 
the students’ inexperience in making DS, (2) inadequate instruction on what a DS 
is and how to make them, and (3) English language issues. This paper discusses the 
need for effective planning, basic training on how to take effective videos, and peer 
and teacher feedback and will conclude by providing a model of how DS should be 
administered to provide the most effective results. 


2. Method 


2.1. Population 


The current research project was part of a three-year Japanese government funded 
grant into the use of DS for study abroad. The population for this study consisted 
of 38 18-22 year old ethnic Japanese undergraduate students from the College of 
Information Science and Engineering at a private university in western Japan. The 
students were all members of college organized study abroad programs to Australia 
and New Zealand which took place over five-weeks. Students had varying levels of 
overseas living and travel experience to English-speaking countries, and the Test 
of English for International Communication (TOEIC) level of the students ranged 
from 400, the minimum to take part in the program, to over 800. 


2.2. Instrument 


The instrument used included a post study abroad experience survey, asking if their 
expectations before they studied abroad were close to the reality experienced, and 
their opinion on the usefulness of DS. Questions for this survey were developed 
based on over ten years study abroad experience of two professors at the university. 
Questions and answers were written in Japanese, the native language of the students, 
and translated to English for the purpose of this paper. In addition, analysis of the 
DS making process from the researcher’s perspective has been included. 
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2.3. DS 


Students taking part in study abroad programs were required to make a three-minute 
DS in groups of three in relation to their classes, homestay life, most interesting 
and surprising experiences, and advice for future students. Students took photos 
and videos on their mobile phones during the five-week period and compiled them 
into a DS upon their return to Japan. The 24 students who studied in Australia were 
not given any DS training before their departure, whereas the 14 students who 
studied in New Zealand were given some basic training activities. 


3. Results and discussion 


Table | shows a selection of the results from the post study abroad survey indicating 
that students enjoyed making DS and felt watching DS before departure would 
have been beneficial to reduce the gap between their study abroad expectations 
and reality. This is in line with White’s (2018) previous research. Even with the 
need for DS justified there are some issues when preparing students to make 
them. Firstly, it is difficult to find a format all students can agree on. Although this 
researcher suggested students use mobile devices to take photos and videos and 
then develop the DS, some preferred to use regular cameras and computers. It is 
impractical to insist on a certain format when students are using their own devices. 
Due to this, this researcher could not develop specific training videos, and lacked 
the experience to act as the expert with multiple software applications. Secondly, 
even though this researcher provided equipment including gimbles, microphones, 
as well as stock photos and drone images, feedback from the students suggest that 
this equipment was cumbersome and remained mostly unused. 


Table 1. Selected questions post study abroad survey 


Did you enjoy the process of making New Australia 
a digital story? Why/Why not? Zealand 

Yes 11 (79%) 21 (88%) 
No 3 (21%) 3 (12%) 


Do you think watching a digital story of Christchurch/ 
Brisbane before your study would have been helpful? 


Yes 10 (71%) 18 (75%) 
No 4 (29%) 6 (25%) 


As it is impossible to control what equipment and software is used, this researcher 
will instead now focus efforts on developing effective DS training programs for the 
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study abroad students. These could include basic camera and video training, how to 
frame shots appropriately, lighting, and the need for clear audio. 


Furthermore, in this research, the Australian group produced videos of much 
lesser quality than the New Zealand group. This, as Reinders (2011) points out, 
is likely to be due to the training received before departure which did not give the 
students enough insight into the need for DS, how they would become part of their 
evaluation, and the quality expected of the students. In addition, from observations 
of both groups, it is clear that we cannot assume all students are in fact ‘digital 
natives’, even as is the case in this research if students come from a technical based 
faculty within the university. 


This researcher, based on the results of this study, developed a preliminary DS 
implementation cycle (Figure 1), which is divided into four stages: planning, 
training, implementation, and evaluation. Future research will demonstrate whether 
the use of this model will help students build more effective and professional DS. 


Figure 1. DS implementation cycle 


Planning Phase Training Phase 
1. Decision to use DS 1. Technical training 
2. Review previous procedures 2. DS practice 
> 3. Feedback 
- Why do you want/need to use DS? 4. Repeat practice if necessary 
- How will it fit into the curriculum and 
will they enhance the experience? - Will comprehensive training/practice 
will result in higher quality DS? 


Evaluation Phase Implementation Phase 
1. Give feedback on DS 1. Give DS assignment 
2. Provide technical support 
- Demonstrate to students how the DS 
was part of the learning experience. - Without clear instructions the final 


- Use a rubric to clearly evaluate DS product may not be what is expected. 
based on predetermined criteria. - Examples should be provided when 
possible. 


4. Conclusions 


The use of DS is becoming an increasingly common way for students to have a 
voice. In the current paper, the author has shown that this voice does not occur 
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without effort on the part of the student and the educator administering the 
task. Although the current generation has been provided with an abundance of 
technology possibilities, educators cannot assume students to be digital natives, 
and must provide training as they would with other non-technological activities. 
This paper has discussed the need for effective planning, training, implementation, 
and evaluation. It is hoped that by using the digital stories implementation cycle 
that more effective and professional DS can be developed. 
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Asynchronous online peer judgments of intelligibility: 
simple task, complex factors 


Suzanne M. Yonesaka! 


Abstract. Pronunciation learners can benefit from peer feedback in a Computer- 
mediated Communication (CMC) environment that allows them to notice segmentals 
and suprasegmentals. This paper explores the intelligibility judgments of same-L1 
peers using P-Check (Version2, https://ver2.jp), a Learning Management System 
(LMS) plug-in that aggregates peer feedback on local intelligibility (Munro & 
Derwing, 2015). P-Check randomly delivers written prompts for learners to record. 
Recordings are randomly delivered to peers who choose from a drop-down menu 
which utterance was perceived. Aggregated judgments from peers and from the 
instructor are displayed to learners as feedback on intelligibility. This study used 
eight segmental contrasts: /b-v/, /s-0/, /l-1/, /l-1/-clusters, /ee-a/, /a-a/, /a-ow/, and /1-1/. 
Participants (N=38) made 3,451 intelligibility judgments on 1,203 recordings. The 
effects of rater listening discrimination proficiency and of utterance intelligibility 
were examined in six contrasts using Generalized Estimating Equations (GEE). 
Results showed that intelligibility was generally a significant predictor of judgment 


accuracy, but rater listening discrimination proficiency was not. 


Keywords: pronunciation, intelligibility, peer feedback. 


1. Background 


In pronunciation learning, the effectiveness of same-L1 peer feedback in English 
as a foreign language environments has yet to be fully explored. There is some 
evidence that same-L1 learners can benefit from peer pronunciation feedback, 
especially in asynchronous CMC environments that allow repeated listening to 
recorded speech, giving learners time to notice pronunciation features (Correa 
& Grim, 2014; Gilakjani, Ahmadi, & Ahmadi, 2011). However, feedback 
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from same-L1 learners may be problematic in task-based communication due 
to learners converging on a shared non-standard pronunciation. Walker (2005) 
recommends preventing convergence through highly-controlled activities. Thus, 
the present study directs participants’ feedback to selected features by having 
them make a forced-choice judgment of local intelligibility (Munro & Derwing, 
2015). 


Pronunciation instruction would benefit from a better understanding of what 
factors underlie the accuracy of these same-L1 peer judgments of intelligibility. 
This exploratory study focuses on two aspects: the stimulus and the learner. The 
research questions are: (1) to what extent does the accuracy of local intelligibility 
judgments by same-L1 peers vary depending on the targeted phoneme and 
utterance accuracy, and (2) to what extent does it depend on rater listening 
discrimination ability? 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants 


The 38 participants (M=17, F=21) in this convenience sample were Japanese 
university students enrolled in an elective first-year practical English phonetics 
course who provided their informed consent following Teaching English as a 
Second Language (TESOL) standards. 


2.2. Classroom environment 
The language targets were eight segmental contrasts that are difficult for this learner 
population: /b-v/, /s-6/, /I-1/, /l-1/-clusters, /ze-a/, /a-a/, /a-ow/, and /i-1/. Materials 
consisted of 47 pairs of two-line contrastive conversations with L1 glosses. The 
first line of each conversation differed in one phoneme, such as: 
Conversation 1. A: He is a good leader. B: Everyone trusts him. 
Conversation 2. A: He is a good reader. B: He loves books. 
After receiving focused instruction on the targeted phoneme, participants did 


individual online listening discrimination and pronunciation practice. Due to 
time constraints, this practice was not completed for the /s-0/ or /a-ow/ contrast. 
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The learning sequence included a listening discrimination pre-test, shadowing, 
listening discrimination practice, visual input, pronunciation practice, and choral 
repetition of the contrastive conversations to familiarize participants with their 
meaning and pronunciation. Finally, participants engaged in online peer judgments 
of intelligibility for approximately 15 minutes per contrast. 


2.3. Software 


The peer judgments were conducted using P-Check, a plug-in for Glexa, a 
proprietary LMS that has been used by more than 100,000 students in over 
1,000 university courses throughout Japan. P-Check randomly presented the first 
line of one of the two conversations onscreen for the learner to record. Recordings 
were randomly delivered to peers who selected the appropriate second line of the 
conversation from a drop-down menu. After recordings received four judgments, 
they were taken out of circulation. A Native-Speaker (NS) rater also used P-Check 
to judge the intelligibility of all recordings. Peer and NS rater feedback for each 
recording was displayed to individual participants. 


2.4. | Data collection and analysis 


Data were gathered from the P-Check database. Data consisted of participants’ 
intelligibility judgments (n=3,451) which were compared to the NS rater’s 
judgments of the 1,215 recordings produced by participants. 


In further analysis, the relative effects of utterance intelligibility and rater listening 
discrimination proficiency were modeled for the six contrasts listed in Table 3. 
GEE, which produces a population-average model, was used because it can 
accommodate repeated categorical outcomes while accounting for a different 
number of outcomes per participant. 


The model included one centered covariate, listening discrimination proficiency, 
and one factor, intelligibility of the utterance. The events-in-trials outcome variable 
was accurate/inaccurate judgment of intelligibility. The models used binomial 
distribution with a logit-link function, exchangeable structures, and robust standard 
errors (Heck, Thomas, & Tabata, 2012). Models were run separately for each 
contrast and those with the lowest QICC’, a criterion used in model selection, were 
chosen. An alpha level of .05 was used for all statistical tests. 


2. Quasi likelihood under independence model criterion 
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3. Initial results and discussion 


Research Question | asks to what extent the accuracy of local intelligibility 
judgments vary depending on the targeted phoneme and utterance accuracy. Table | 
suggests that participants were more likely to make accurate judgments when the 
utterance was intelligible (to the NS rater) than when it was not. 


Table 1. Accuracy of peer judgments by perceived intelligibility 

Peer judgment Accurate (%) Inaccurate (%) Total (%) 
Intelligible 1,819 (52.7) 437 (12.7) 2,256 (65.4) 
Unintelligible 460 (13.3) 735 (21.3) 1,195 (34.6) 
Total 2,279 (66.0) 1,172 (34.0) 3,451 (100) 


Of all judgments, 21.3% occurred when peers were unable to recognize an 
intelligible phoneme; these may be related to low listening discrimination ability. 
Only 12.7% of judgments involved participants judging an unintelligible phoneme 
to be intelligible; these judgments may involve using knowledge of the L1 
phonology. 


Table 2 indicates substantial variation in mean intelligibility among the contrasts. 
The least intelligible contrasts were /s-0/ and /a-ow/, which had been taught but 
not fully practiced, and /I-1/ clusters. The /z-a/ and /a-a/ contrasts were most 
intelligible and were judged most accurately. 


Table 2. Accuracy of peer intelligibility judgments by contrast 
Contrast Intelligibility (NS) Peer Judgments | Peer Accuracy 

M SD n M SD 
/b-v/ .80 A401 334 65 479 
/s-8/ 72 452 426 .66 473 
/\-3/ 73 445 342 64 480 
/\-1/ clusters | .68 466 395 59 493 
/i-1/ 13 444 480 71 453 
/a-ov/ .65 476 627 63 484 
/a-a/ .80 403 429 .70 457 
/ze-A/ .86 346 418 69 463 
Total 3,451 


Reseach Question 2 asks to what extent the accuracy of judgments depends on rater 
listening discrimination ability. This was measured for six contrasts by the listening 
discrimination pre-test at the beginning of the teaching sequence. Participants 
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heard 20 pairs of words, half minimal pairs (e.g. Jake, rake) and half tokens of the 
same word (e.g. lakel, lake2), and they marked each pair same or different. Table 3 
indicates that participants discriminated /z-a/ the best and /l-1/-clusters the least 
well. 


Table 3. Listening discrimination scores by contrast 


n Min. Max. M SD 
/b-v/ 30 11 18 14.33 1.77 
/l-a/ 37 10 19 14.05 22d 
/l-1/ clusters | 32 6 17 11.44 2.41 
/i-1/ 31 15 20 18.29 1.53 
/a-a/ 32 14 20 17.25 1.83 
/ee-A/ 31 15 20 18.97 1.25 


Results of the GEE analysis were as follows. For the /b-v/ and /I-1/-clusters 
contrast, neither intelligibility nor listening discrimination were significant 
predictors of judgment accuracy. For the remaining contrasts, parameter estimates 
showed that unintelligible utterances received accurate intelligibility judgments 
at a significantly lower rate than intelligible utterances (/l-1/: Wald y2(1)=6.054, 
p=.014, B=-.584); /i-1/: Wald y2(1)=12.388, p<.001, B=-.949; /ee-a/: Wald 
¥2(1)=11.158, p=.001, B=-.928; /a-a/: Wald y2(1)=69.707, p<.001, B=-2.979). For 
/a-a/, listening discrimination was also a predictor of judgment accuracy (Wald 
¥2(1)=5.888, p=.015, B=.141). 


4. Conclusion 


Intelligibility was a significant predictor of judgment accuracy, except for /b-v/ 
and /l-1/-clusters. Closer examination reveals further variation even within some 
contrasts. For example, /b/ had 75% judgment accuracy while /v/, a phoneme not 
in the participants’ L1 inventory, had only 56% accuracy. A different pattern was 
seen for /I/ and /1/, both of which were judged with 61% mean accuracy. However, 
the /I-1/ contrast showed strong variation at the item level, with accuracy ranging 
from 25% (long) to 91% (lamp). 


Although a detailed analysis is beyond the scope of this paper, it is clear that 
intelligibility judgments were highly sensitive to target variability. Unexpectedly, 
listening discrimination ability was found to predict judgment accuracy only for 
one contrast, possibly indicating that a more robust measure of this covariate is 
needed. 
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